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‘Tour de Farce 5 ends 


Italian’s 
victory 
tainted 
by drug 
scandal 


Wobster In Parts 


T hrough the late 
afternoon rain clouds a 
weak son shone as the 
85th Tour de France ended 
yesterday, the only bright 
spot: in the. three-week 
event In which the overall 
winner, Marco Pantani of 
Italy, took second place to a 
scandal over drug use. 

Heavy rain had soaked 
the cobbles of the Champs 
Elys&es as the cyclists 
started the final circuits 
watched by a smaller than 
average crowd, their sub- 
dued mood a striking con- 
trast to the fiesta on the 
same avenue that greeted 
France’s World Cup foot- 
ball win three weeks ago. 

While race organisers 
congratulated the first Ital- 
ian winner of the race for 
33 years, conversation at 
the downbeat closing cere- 
mony concentrated on whe- 
ther the tour would go 
ahead next year. Several 
non-French teams, rattled 
by police investigation^ 
end f r ust ra t ed by riders’ 
strikes, say they will not 
take part next July in what 
the press has labelled the 
“Tour de Farce’’. 

Their example Is being 
followed by leading spon- 
sors. who spend np to 
£2 mi llion to back crack 
teams. Police have hinted 
that a number of riders are 
ready to act as informers 
after the race, while some 
end-of-oeason competitions 
have been cancelled be- 
cause more raids are 
coming. 

Sports writers did their 
best to re-inject enthusiasm 
into the shattered competi- 
tion, but the most signifi- 
cant post-race analysts was 
carried out by sports doc- 
tors, shocked by the grow- 
ing use of dangerous drugs 
that directly or indirectly 
forced seven of the 21 teams 
to pull out of the race. 

An Italian racer, Rodolfo 
Massi, was arrested for al- 
leged drug dealing and 
other top riders and team 
managers have been de- 
tained and interrogated. 

C a lls for a radical over- 
haul were su p p or ted by the 
former European Commis- 
sion president, Jacques De- 
fers, who urged strict new 
regtLtattons to ensure that 
“neither cash nor miracle 
cures pollute the vast sport- 
ing world”. 

A ter rifyin g picture of 
competitors being crippled 
or even killed by drugs now 



Runaway 
MI5 agent 
faces trial 


Richard Norton-Taytor 


A team-mate congratulates Marco Pantani (left) on winning the Tour de France yesterday photograph: muRair febours 


In use throughout profes- 
sional and amateur cycling 
was revealed by Gerard Nl- 
colet, a member of the 
French Cycling Federa- 
tion's executive and a for- 
mer chief doctor to the 
tour. ' 

“The practice has become 
g e neralised and very wor- 
rying,” he said, adding that 
the French federation had 


issued a full-scale doping 
alert a year ago. “Among 
amateur riders, the Idea 
that drugs are essential to 
reach a high level Is now 
well anchored. They say 
they have no choice even 
for & little village race.” 
Drug-related cases of 
heart problems, thrombo- 
sis. hepatitis, chest diseases 
and strokes had been diag- 


nosed and he was certain 
that there had been several 
unreported deaths In the 
past two or three years. A 
new substance called per- 
flnorocarbon, PFC, was 
being produced In the 
United States, despite 
warnings that it was “terri- 
bly dangerous”. 

Police Intend to question 
the chairman of the French 


Cycling Federation, Daniel 
Baal, and the nwiwgiTig di- 
rector of the Tour de 
France, Jean-Marie Le-., 
blahc, over concerns that 
cycling executives might 
have turned a blind eye to 
practices dating back at 
feast 30 years. 


The Pfrat* oHmba to 
greatness, Sport page 1 5 


T HE former ME of- 
ficer David 
Shayler was 
locked up In 
Paris jail last 
night awaiting 
extradition hearings after the 
Government dramatically 
raised the stakes in its at- 
tempt to prevent him from 
making further disclosures 
about the activities of Brit- 
ain’s security and intelli- 
gence services. 

He was arrested late an Sat- 
urday night, hours after Rich- 
ard Tomlinson, a former offi- 
cer of MU — the overseas 
intelligence agency — was ar- 
rested by Freni* security 
police on an international 
warrant Issued by the British 
authorities. 

The extraordinary series of 
events unfurled as the Gov- 
ernment confirmed that John 
Morris, the Attorney-General, 
had taken the highly risky de- 
cision to prosecute Mr 
Shayler for alleged breaches 
of the Official Secrets Act It 
was reported yesterday that 
Mr Shayler had been plan- 
ning to publish details of an 
alleged plot to assassinate the 
Libyan leader. Colonel 
Muammar Gadafy. 

In a booklet published last 
week, MB insisted it did not 
kill people “or arrange their 
assassination”. However, the 
Intelligence Services Act pro- 
tects MU agents who commit 
acts abroad with ministerial 
authority which would be ille- 
gal in Britain. 

Mr Shayler, aged 32, was 
arrested in a Paris hotel by 
three plain clothes police after 
returning from a nearby bar 
to watch his football team, 
Middlesbrough, on television. 
Annie Machon, his girlfriend, 
said yesterday: “All they (the 
police] would tell me was that 
he was going to the Ministry 
of Interior." 

Mr Tomlinson was arrested 
at gunpoint cm Friday after- 
noon at a different hotel 
shortly after speaking on the 
telephone to Ms Machon. “It 
was like a full SAS assault," 
he told the Guardian yester- 
day. “Police burst into my 
room, three were in the corri- 
dor. and two outside with an 
ambulance. I have a badly 
cracked rib.” 

He travelled to France with- 
out a passport last week, a 
few days before his parole 
conditions were due to end 
following his release from 


Angola rebels provoke crisis in diamond trade 


Smuggling allows Unita to rearm 
as fears grow of market collapse 


bt Antwerp 


T HE spectre of a world- 
wide crash in gemstone 
prices loomed this week 

as It emerged up to 6 per cent 
of all diamonds are In the 
Hands of Angola's rebel Unita 
movement, according to a 
confidential briefing given to 
European Union leaders. 1 . 

This is way above previous 
estimates, and, if correct, 
makes a mockery of soggesr 
dons that Unita has been los- 


ing its grip on valuable dia- 
mond-mining areas In the 
war-torn country . 

me estimates help to ex- 
plain the EtFs tough decision 
last week to slap new sanc- 
tions on Unita with special 
reftrroce to diamonds. The 
level of smuggling currently 
uniter way is allowing the 
movement to ream and to 
recruit fresh troops in prepa- 
ration for an expected 
resumption of hostilities In 
the near future. 

Not only is the figure of 
fseo million (£235 million) 


proof of a smuggling bonanza 
out of Angola to European 
centres such as Antwerp, and, 
to a lesser extent, London’s 
Hatton Garden. It also casts a 
cloud over figures due later 
fhig month from the twining 
giant De Beers, whose cartel 
seeks to smooth outfluctua- 
tions in the gem market and 
to keep diamond prices high. 

De Beers is In a quandary 
in the wake of the ElTs JUly 
28 sanctions decision. As an 
operator within the union it 
is bound not to accept any 
stones from Angola that are 
not certified by the recog- 
nised government this ties 
its hands in operations to 
mop up Illicit or smuggled di- 
amonds, given that it Is not 


allowed to touch contraband 
Unite gMww 

A spokeswoman confirmed 
last week that De Beers would 
not buy any Angolan dia- 
monds that did not carry the 
appropriate paperwork. 

Meanwhile, smugglers are 
shifting huge quantities of the 
stones out of the Unite area in 
northern Angola. Some are 
transported to Namibia, the 
Democratic Republic of 
Congo (formerly Zaire), and 
even South Africa, where it Is 
possible for them to be falsely 
relabelled as having origi- 
nated In those countries. 

Others are moved direct to 
Europe, whore they are often 
traded in backstreet caffes or 
even on fixe pavements of Ant- 


werp and London. Angola is 
on some measures the world’s 
third largest diamond pro- 
ducer, and the quality of its 
stones is excellent 
News of the enormous scale 
of Unita’s illicit diamond 
trading operation can ** as the 
United Nations was desper- 
ately trying to keep the two 
sides apart in Angola, a five- 
day peace mission began last 


- One of the few rays of light 
for international peace- 
makers has been the hope 
that Unita, having ceded 
some diamond areas and hav- 
ing been pushed out of some 
others, was losing Its ability 
to trade diamonds for cash 
tarn to page 2, column 7 
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David Shayler: ‘never aimed 
to damage national security* 

prison in London this year 
after serving a 12-month sen- 
tence for breaching the Offi- 
cial Secrets Act. A former 
SAS soldier who served in 
Moscow and Bosnia and was 
allegedly involved in a plot to 
sabotage a nuclear plant in a 
Middle Eastern country, Mr 
Tomlinson was arrested after 
he applied for his passport at 
the New Zealand embassy in 
Paris — he has dual British- 
New Zealand nationality. He 
was released on Saturday 
after being questioned by 
DST, the French equivalent of 
ME, in the presence of a Brit- 
ish Special Branch officer. 

He said yesterday he was 
convinced he would have 
been rearrested for breaching 
secrecy laws if he had stayed 
in Britain, even though he 
had done nothing wrong. He 
said he had been kept under 
surveillance. 

An Australian television 
journalist was arrested then 
released in London last week. 
“She was asked whether 1 had 


spoken to her about British 
defence interests," Mr Tom- 
linson said. “It is completely 
untrue. I just want to go to 
New Zealand.” Special 
Branch took his laptop com- 
puter though it contained 
nothing secret He said he had 
no intention of pursuing 
plans to write a book about 
MI6 — be was jailed last year 
for sending a synopsis to an 
Australian publisher. 

A Home Office spokes- 
woman declined to comment 
on the circumstances that led 
to Mr Shayler’s arrest She in- 
sisted that Mr Morris had 
taken the decision to prose- 
cute him some time ago and it 
was not related to any new 
allegations. 

Under a European conven- 
tion, the French authorities 
have 40 days to make a deci- 
sion on extradition. Isabelle 
Chauvln, deputy public prose- 
cutor at the Parquet de Paris, 
the French public prosecu- 
tions office, was reported last 
night as saying that Mr 
Shayler would remain in cus- 
tody pending a decision. He is 
in the main - Paris jail, the 
Prison de la Sante. 

John Wadhazn, his lawyer 
and the director of the civil 
rights group Liberty, said ex- 
tradition would be fought 
"The attempts to bring him 
back to Britain are the result 
of a mess which is of the Brit- 
ish authorities' own making.” 

He told BBCl’s Breakfast 
With Frost that no jury would 
convict him. 

Mr Wadham said Mr Shay- 
ler never intended to damage 
national security. "The 
French authorities should not 
therefore extradite him.” 
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your life cover. 

(What? no one’s 
told you?) 


You may be paying well over the odds for 
life cover and, one quick phone call to 
Direct Line could change all that. D.on’c 
say we didn’t tell you. 
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Public spending watchdog urged to investigate the huge cost of abandc jied houses on poorest estates where no one wants to live 

Billions wasted on Unwanted homes 


Peter Hetherington 
Regional Affairs 
Correspondent 

ILLIONS of pounds 
have been wasted 
on thousands of 
council homes in 
areas where no 
one wants to live, according 
to a charity partly funded by 
the Department of the 
Environment. 

The Empty Homes Agency 
is writ in" to the National 


Audit Office calling for an in- 
quiry into the rising cost of 
maintaining abandoned 
houses which cannot be let in 
some of the country's poorest 
areas, the Guardian and 
Channel 4 News have learned. 

In a letter to the Comptrol- 
ler and Auditor General. Sir 
John Bourn, it says that the 
cost of securing an estimated 
80.000 abandoned council 
homes in England alone is 
now around £500,000 a year. 

Bob Laurence, chief execu- 
tive of the agency, says the 


number of empty homes 
owned by councils and hous- 
ing associations — the main 
public landlords — Is now ris- 
ing remorselessly because 
billions of pounds have been 
spent improving areas where 
no one wants to live. 

‘There are areas in the 
country where the way 
money is being spent is little 
short of scandalous," be said. 
“Many estates that have been 
refurbished or built in the 
last 10 years will be pulled 
down during the life of this 


government because better 
nnn ran be made Of the land 
they're built on." 

Over the past five years 
alone, the number of empty 
council and housing associa- 
tion homes has risen from 1.9 
per cent of total stock to 2JS 
per cent “We anticipate that 
statistics for this year will 
show an even more depress- 
ing picture," Mr Laurence 
tells Sir John in the letter. 

‘The increasing number of 
vacant houses and flats held 
by councils has led ... to esca- 


H in defending 
npty property 
good Hie con- 
son, theft and 
acancies." 
Ikely to have 
ted public sec- 

e fnmpnniTTm, 

as wen as a rising number of 
empty Ministry of Defence 
properties, now put at over 
13,000. 

The true scale of the coun- 
try’s abandoned homes is 
coming to light because, hous- 
ing experts say, many coun- 


cils i-'-mrpgipd figures during 
the Conservative years, fear- 
ing that ministers would cut 
their budgets. 

The figures come amid 
mounting concern over estate 
modernisation programmes 
this decade, with at least 
£4 billion being spent in some 
of the poorest estates. The 
Housing Corporation, the 
government agency that 
funds most social housing, is 
threatening to poll out of 
areas — writing off tens of 
millions in die process — and 


demolish relatively new 
homes as a last resort 

Its chairman. Baroness 
Dean, the former print union 
leader, said it no longer made 
sense to invest in the worst 
areas “with no foreseeable 
future". She added: ‘Where 
there is no hope we shouldn’t 
invest money. But, of course, 
we can’t simply walk away. 
The communities in areas 
without hope are better 
served by being helped to 
move to better places to live.” 
She told the Guardian and 


Channel 4 News that the 
problem of empty homes was 
a new phenomenon, which 
was concerning her associa- 
tion as well as the 
Government. 

Some of the worst estates 
would probably have to be 
demolished. 

With the Government pre- 
paring to unveil its New Deal 
for Communities programme 
in up to 20 of the worst es- 
tates. housing experts are 
keen to ensure mistakes are 
not repeated. 



Poor lookout . . . Boarded-up flats in Scotswood, Newcastle upon Tyne, and (right) one of the houses on the estate which remain a dubious proposition despite the recent facelift 


Where cash was 
poured into a 
facelift, but all 
to no avail 


Peter Hetherington on an estate in the 
North-east caught in a downward spiral 


U NTIL recently, it was 
hailed as a model of 
modernisation, an es- 
tate reborn after rioters 
burned out houses and shops i 
six years ago. 

As part of the last govern- 
ment's City Challenge pro- 
gramme, Scotswood had a £15 
milli on facelift involving the 
demolition of scores of houses 
and the rebuil din g of others 
at a cost of £30,000 each. 

Roads were landscaped and 
partially blocked in a series of 
traffic-calming measures to 
thwart young joy riders. For 
added security, closed-circuit 
television cameras were in- 
stalled on high pylons at key 
junctions. 

But today the estate, in the 
unfashionable west end of 
Newcastle upon Tyne, seems 
to be slipping back to its old 
I ways, with houses boarded up 
! and abandoned. 


The picture is much the 
same in the ghettoes of Brit- 
ain's large cities, and in large 
estates on the outskirts, 
where billions of pounds have 
been spent on modernisation 
programmes over the past 10 
years — often to little effect 

This has prompted organi- 
sations such as the Housing 
Corporation, a quango that 
binds public housing, to con- 
sider pulling out of some 
areas and. implicitly, write 
off hundreds of millions of 
pounds by demolishing parts 
of new. unwanted estates. 
“Where there' are areas of no 
hope, we shouldn’t invest 
money." says its chairman. 
Baroness Dean, the former 
print union leader. 

Although ''Scotswood has a 
high turnover of tenants, a 
report recently put the num- 
ber of empty homes at 237, ap- 
proaching one sixth of the es- 


tate. This is near the level of 
“empties” before the start of 
the City Challenge pro- 
gramme — despite hundreds 
of homes being demolished. 

David Butler, Newcastle 
city council's housing direc- 
tor, says some people are now 
expressing concern about the 
stability of the community. 


few hundred yards from the 
site of Scotswood’s old post 
office, burned out and demol- 
ished in the rioting, the North 
British Housing Association 
— an agency funded by the 
Housing Corporation — com- 
pleted a block of low-rise flats 
three years ago. It cost £1.7 
million. Yet only ll of the 50 


*1 love my flat But It's built in the wrong 
place. I suppose we might have to move 1 


with its high movement cf 
population. As tenants leave, 
council workmen move in to 
board up houses with thick 
metal plates to keep the van- 
dals at bay. "It’s a thankless 
task.” says one. "They are 
good houses no one wants." 

But brand new homes are 
causing the most concern. A 


homes are occupied. The rest 
are boarded up. 

“Some have never been 
lived in," laments Colin Pat- 
tinson, the North British 
regional operations director. 
“People are voting with their 
feet in this part of Newcastle. 
It is much the same in other 
cities, like Manchester and 


Leeds.” One of the elderly 
tenants, Pamela Futers, says: 
“I love my fiat But it’s built 
in the wrong place. I suppose 
we might have to move.” 

Like other housing associa- 
tions. North British, which 
builds and manag es houses 
from Newcastle to the South- 
east. says it has pockets of 
modern, difficult-to-let estates 
around the country, even in 
Greater London — the area of 
the greatest demand. 

At Scotswood, it is consid- 
ering several options, from 
remodelling the flats to 
"mo thballin g”. 

“But as a last resort, we 
mi ght have to pull it down.” 
says Mr Pattinson. 

Demolition, once again. Is 
on the agenda in Scotswood. 
and elsewhere. 

According to Bob Laurence, 
chief executive of the Empty 
Homes Agency, a charity 


PHOTOGRAPHS; CRAIG CONNOR 

partly funded by the Depart- 
ment of the Environment that 
campaigns to put empty prop- 
erties back into use, the New- 
castle estate represents the 
tip of a huge national 
problem. 

“There are many estates 
that have been refurbished, 
or built, in the past 10 years 
which will be pulled down in 
the life of this government be- 
cause better use can be made 
of the land they are built on,” 
he says. "Billions of pounds 
have been wasted cm some 
schemes." 

Jonathan Blackie, former 
director of Newcastle City 
Challenge, admitted there 
had been unforeseen prob- 
lems in Scotswood. 

“Maybe with hindsight we 
should have been more radi- 
cal, although we demolished 
400 of the houses. There is 
still a long way to go.” 
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Vexed business elite to hold Watchdog meeting 


Angola rebels create crisis 
in world diamond trade 



Anno Robinson, presenter 
of liners Watchdog 


Janlne Gibson 
Media Correspondent 

T HE chairmen of 10 of the 
country's biggest com- 
panies will meet in Lon- 
don this week to discuss a 
problem that unites them. 
What, they will ask. can we 
do about Watchdog? 

BBCl’s long-running con- 
sumer programme has come 
under fire from companies 
such as Ford. Dixons and Air- 
luurs. after a series of official 
complaints about the pro- 
gramme's Investigative meth- 
ods have been upheld. 

The gathering of the coun- 
try's business elite shows the 
level of concern about Watch- 
dog’s pursuit of consumer 
claims. High street retailers, 
holiday firms and major man- 
ufacturers are beco min g in- 


creasingly disenchanted with 
the limited redress they are 
offered, and want the BBC’s 
board of governors to Inter- 
cede. The programme’s con- 
troversial use of secret turn- 
ing and telephone polls are 
expected to be high on the 
agenda. 

Ford’s chairman and man- 
aging director. Ian McAllis- 
ter. is understood to have 
written to the chairmen of 
major British firms, ran g in g 
from BT to Procter and Gam- 
ble. urging them to attend the 
meeting to discuss how they 
might present a united front 
to BBC governors. 

Watchdog became a BBC 
success story when its previ- 
ous editor. Steve Anderson, 
and the presenter, Anne Rob- 
inson. decided to eschew the 
“potential death-trap" stories 
made famous by Lynne 


Faulds-Wood and take on cus- 
tomer complaints about big 
businesses. 

The programme has since 
claimed many high-profile 
victories, playing a major role 
in Hoover’s free (lights deba- 
cle, and now boasts several 
spin-off series. Including 
Weekend Watchdog and 
Watchdog Healthcheck. 

With the new editorial line, 
however, came a marked in- 
crease in complaints. The 
Broadcasting Standards Com- 
mission last week upheld four 
complaints against the pro- 
gramme from Dixons, a Ken- 
yan hotel. Airtours and Par- 
celforce. taking the total to 
seven upheld either in full or 
in part so for this year. 

Even a year ago. the BBC 
director-general, Sir John 
Birt, noted problems with 
Watchdog, saying: “Short- 


comings in a programme 
which puts reputations on the 
line must always be a matter 
for concern," 

The issue for the chairmen 
is the right of a fair reply to 
allegations of poor customer 
service made by Watchdog. 
At present, complaints can be 
made only after a programme 
has been transmitted, to 
either the BBC’s internal Pro- 
gramme Complaints Unit or 
to the external regulator, the 
BSC. 

Even if the BSC upholds a 
complaint and requires the 
BBC to broadcast the adjudi- 
cation. the on-air statement 
can be 18 months after the of- 
fending item was originally 
shown. The companies feel 
this is too for after the fact 

A further question trou- 
bling the big businesses tar- 
geted by Watchdog is why the 


head of the BBC’s Programme 
Complaints Unit, Fraser 
Steel, who deals with all com- 
plaints made to the BBC. also 
defends the programme at 
hearings held by the BSC. 

A BBC spokeswoman yes- 
terday said Mr Steel’s role 
was to defend the BBC exter- 
nally against complaints that 
he has overruled internally. 

A Ford spokesman con- 
firmed that the meeting is to 
take place, but would not dis- 
cuss the agenda. He said: 
There is going to be a meet- 
ing about ongoing media ac- 
tivity but it is a private meet- 
ing and we can’t discuss 
what’s going to be said.” 

The companies believed to 
be attending this week’s meet- 
ing include the Automobile 
Association. Airtours. BT. 
Dixons, Ford. Hotpoint, and 
Procter and Gamble. 


Peekaboo aplenty but all this gender-bending can prove a bit of a drag 


Tim Ashley 


Lo Comte Ory 

oiynchjtjoume 

S EX :ind sjcrilege are the 
principal themes of Le 
Comte Ory. Kosstni’s 
gander-bending comedy, first 
performed in Pans in 1828. It’s 
nn ambiguous, wickedly 
funny piece — at once hedon- 
istic. lascivious and dark — 
that comments wryly un sex- 
ual striwtypcs and analyses 


religious credulity with razor- 
sharp wit. 

Ory. a randy aristocrat, is 
hell-bent on having his way 
with the Countess Adeie. 
Adeie, who hides her emotions 
behind an impressive froi- 
deur. has taken a vow of celi- 
bacy and lives In semi clois- 
tered seclusion, though she 
secretly has the hots for Ory ’s 
page. Isolier (the role is suns 
by a mezzo-soprano in 
disguise). 

Determined to break down 
her resistance. Ory attempts 
to5marm his way into her all- 
female circle, posing first as a 
wonder-working hermit, then 
asa nun. 


The climax of the piece is an 
astonishing three- in -a-bed 
trio, in which Isolier. making 
love to the Countess, is groped 
in turn by Ory, who believes 
him to be Adeie. 

The Glyndebourne produc- 
tion. by Jerome Savary , 
founder ofLe Grand Magic 
Circus, was considered some- 
thing ofa hit-and- miss affair 

when it opened last year, and 
some of its problems r emain. 
The tone, in particular, is 
uncertain. High camp alter- 
nates with stretches of unac- 
countable ordinariness, espe- 
i cially in the first act. 

The opera works equally 
! well as knockabout farce or 


dark comedy; by steering a 
course between the two, Sa- 
vary ends up losing the focus. 

There are flashes, though, 
of remarkable brilliance. Sa- 
vary is strong on charting the 
awkward terrain where reli- 
gious imagery, kitsch and 
blasphemy seem dangerously 
close: Ory, in his hermit rig, 
combines the looks of a bogus 
New Age guru with the sub- 
versive Catholic camp ofa 
Pierre Et GiUes painting; his 
followers, their beards and 
moustaches peeping from 
under their nuns' wimples, 
slurp the contents of Addle's 
wine cellar in a parody of Leo- 
nardo’s Last Supper. 


He's also good at stressing 
the opera's peekaboo sexiness, 
an essential element of its im- 
pact in 1828: massive cod- 
pieces for the blokes, topless 
chorus girls romping in bath- 
tubs, and so on. 

What make the production 
unmissable are two marvell- 
ous performances. 

French soprano Annlck 
Massis, who plays Adeie, is a 
great artist, her pearly voice, 
astonishing technique, exqui- 
site sense of line and flawless 
coloratura unrivalled in this 
music. 

Only slightly less impres- 
sive is Danish nwwn Hanne 
Fischer, making her debut 


who sings with a creamy rich 
tone and fleshes out Isoller’s 
character with a touching 
warmth that for transcends 
Savary’ s constricting 
caricature. 

Man: Laho, meanwhile, 
flings himself into the title 
role with glee, relishing his 
multiple disguises, thoug h vo- 
cally he takes a while to settle 
down. 

The conductor, Yves Abel, 
has a scrupulous sense oTpace 
and a punchy brilliance: he 
gets blazing playing from the 
LPO and there’s not a note out 
of place in Rossini’s phenome- 
nal. if fiendishly tricky 
ensembles. 


continued from page 1 
that could be converted into 
weapons of war. Now it seems 
that hope was misplaced. 

I^st week's EU move fol- 
lowed an alleged massacre 
committed by Unita troops. 
Initially, the Brussels deci- 
sion surprised observers. Not 
only was it a unilateral action 
taken apart from existing 
sanctions in place since 1993 
and supported by the UN and 
the United States, bat it came 
at a time when President Bill 
Clinton's government was 
reportedly ‘‘re-calibrating” 
its foreign policy to rely less 
on punitive embargoes of this 
sort 

A spokesman in Brussels 
confirmed that -enforcement 
of the blockade was a matter 


for individual member states. 
Given Antwerp's role as the 
hub of all European diamond 
trading, this puts additional 
strain on Belgium’s law-en- 
forcement co mmuni ty 

More generally, the pros- 
pect of a wholesale collapse in 
the diamond price could send 
shockwaves around the 
world. Not only will jewellers 
and other players in the busi- 
ness suffer, but millions who 
had counted diamond jewel- 
lery as among their most pre- 
cious assets would see them 
lose value sharply. 

Only If the EU sanctions 
keep the illicit stones off the 
market does there seem to be 
any prospect of stabilising 
diamond prices in the near 
future. 
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Ministers 
turn on Field 
as benefits 

row erupts 


Lucy Ward 

Political Correspondent 


PHOTOGRAPH: STEPHEN JAFFE 


Hillary Clinton (right) talks with film star Ktm Basinger, co-host of the weekend's celebrity fund-raiser in East Hampton on tong island 

Clinton swaps scandal for stars 


Enclave of the rich coughs up 
$2 million to schmooze with 
America’s embattled president 


JoannaColes • 
in East Hampton, 
Long Island 


J ONATHAN Sheffer 
had painted his 
grass green. It was 
green before but the 
New York conductor 
wanteiMt greener. It*s not 
every day- you. play' host to 
the president and, under- 
standably given the compe- 
tition, Mr Sheffer wanted 
his 91.4 million (£850,000) 
“English barn-house and 


pool” to look perfect And 
frankly, competition to 
hold the best ftmd-raising 
party in the Hamptons this 
weekend was fierce. 

Obviously, there was no 
point jostling for first 
place. That had been 
bagged by the film director 
Steven Spielberg, who had 
BUI and Hillary Clinton as 
Aoqfter guest#; inC Quelle 
Bam", his magnificent 
19th-century French- farm 
building on eight acres. 

Secured with cameras 
and high hedges, the Spiel- 



Actor and activist Alec Baldwin with President Clinton 


berg home was thought to 
provide the most privacy — 
though as the news broke 
that a sample of the presi- 
dent’s blood was needed for 
“genetic testing” in the in- 
vestigation into whether he 
covered up an alleged affair 
with a White House intern, 
one couldn’t help but tMnfc 
the biggest threat to the 
president's security right 
now is himself. 

After the Spielberg coup, 
who took second place? 
True, the financier Bruce 
Wasserstein — bolding Fri- 
day night's festivities to ike 
$9.5 million: (£5.75 million) 
Cranberry. Dune —-.could 
provide a much, much big- 
ger house than Mr Sheffer, 
'with an interior stretching 
14.000 sq ft and 27 acres of 
blissful ocean-front. 

Cranberry Dune is also of 
European descent, and 
older than Mr Sheffer* s 110- 
year-old dwelling, quite a 
lot older in feet It, too. is a 
ham, “a 16th century Scot- 
tish barn-house” to be pre- 
cise, each stone carefully 
transplanted across the At- 
lantic and plonked down 
right next to Billy Joel's 
house. The music producer 
Quincy Jones and Donna 
Karan would also be at- 
tending the Wasserstein do 
(Mr Sheffer had managed to 
secure Julie Andrews); 

The Wasserstein menu 
listed “smoked salmon in 
cucumber cup with caviar 
mousseline, duck pro- 
sciutto and white peach 
chutney on a com cr§pe”. 
And that was just for start- 


ers. The main course was 
“lobster, squid salad with 
Louisiana shrimp served 
with avocado, hearts of 
palm and roasted tuna 
wrapped in bacon with 
roasted asparagus". (Too 
busy schmoozing, the Clin- 
tons had a quiet supper 
later at the Spielbergs'.) 

No wonder Mr Sheffer, 
founder of the Eos Cham- 
ber E nsembl e, and hi« part- 
ner Christopher, a doctor, 
plumped at his Saturday 
cocktails for a simple plat- 
ter of "salmon, pecan 
chicken and prosenitto". 

-Besides,- the Wasserstein 
tickets were each $25,000 
(£15,150) whereas Mr 
Sheffer had kept the price 
down to $5,000 (£3,030). But 
then he had invited more 
people. And for $250 you 
could stand on the very, 
very green lawn and stare 
at those who could afford to 
mingle with the president 
“Gay men and lesbians 
know what*s it like to be 
vilified, to he stereotyped, 
to he persecuted,” Mr Shef- 
fer told his guests by way 
of introduction, referring 
to the investigation of Mr 
Clinton’s sex life by the 
special prosecutor, Ken- 
neth Starr. “Mr President 
I want you to know today 
yon are among friends.” 

The crowd, furiously sip- 
ping cocktails, applauded 
cheerfully and Mr Clinton 
grinned his thanks, joking 
that he knew the changes 
he had made across Amer- 
ica would result In political 
enemies. ‘‘But 1 didn’t 


£1 .4bn tag makes rail sell-off 
the dearest privatisation by far 


Keith Harper - 
Transport Editor 


I AIL privatisation cost 
[the taxpayer almost 
_ Jei. 4 billion, by far the 
most expensive sell-off of all 
the industries privatised by 
the Tories — confirmed in 
official figures obtained by 
the Guardian last night 

The figures reveal that pri- 
vatisation has so far cost the 
Government £680 million in 
fees and direct payments. 

But the figures, from the 
Department of the Environ- 
ment. Transport and the 
Regions, include a farther 
£100 million for disruption to 
British Rail staff who would 
normally have carried out 
other work. There is also £610 
million in redundancy pay- 
ments between 1991-96 In the 
lead-up to privatisation. 

Some of those made redun- 
dant would have left the in- 
dustry whether it was priva- 
tised or not. They departed as 
BR struggled to balance Its 
books in the early 1990s. Tbe 
trickle became a rush as some 
40.000 staff gave up their Jobs. 

The £680 million figure Is 
the most important. It ac- 
counts for payments by the 
Department of Transport and 
British Rail to lawyers, 
banks, advisers and analysts. 
"i They were responsible for 
drawing up plans to restruc- 
ture. franchise and regulate 
the new railway industry. 

Teams worked round the 
dock in a frantic exercise 
which few thought the Tories 
could pull off. 





In a parliamentary answer 
in February 1997, tbe then 
Transport Secretary, Sir 
George Young, gave a figure 
of £630 million. 

He said: “In toe six years 
since 199091, my department 
will have spent £91.7 million 
in restructuring, privatising, 
franchising and regulating 
the new railway industry. De- 
tails of costs incurred by Brit- 
ish Rail and Railtrack are a 
matter for them, but I under- 
stand they estimate they will 
have spent £417.2 million. In 
addition, the office of passen- 
ger rail franchising and the 
office of the rail regulator wiD 
have spent £121.1 million.” - 

The Treasury admitted yes- 
terday that rail had “easily” 
been the most expensive pri- 


‘In the past six 
years, my 
department 
will have spent 
£91 .7m. BR 
and Railtrack 
will have 
spent 
£41 7.2m* 

Sir George Young 
February 1997 


vatisation. Electricity privati- 
sation fell. well behind at £100 
million, although this figure 
excludes redundancies. 

Rail was the most compli- 
cated of all toe privatisations. 
As soon as John Major de- 
cided on toe rush for privati- 
sation before toe election, BR 
was given the difficult task of 
selling off toe 100 parts of BR, 
in effect 100 different 
companies. 

A senior BR source said 
yesterday that it had contrib- 
uted £350 million of the £680 
million. 

The Tory government was 
so anxious to get the industry 
into the private sector that it 
set BR unrealistic targets. BR 
was ordered to sell off differ- 
ent parts by a specific date IT 


It failed to achieve the sale in 
time, it had to get toe best 
price it could, which in many 
cases was not toe best market 
price. 

In the lead-up to privatisa- 
tion, toe government reduced 
BR’s subsidy, until it was just 
under £1 billion in the final 
year before the sell-off The 
subsidy was doubled to 
£2 billion in the first year of 
privatisation. It is now being 
gradually reduced. This year 
it is around £1.7 billion, but 
will reduce to £1 billion by 
2002 . 

AH 25 train operating com- 
panies receive a subsidy, ex- 
cept Gatwick Express. 
Thameslink has received £ZS 
million in subsidy this year, 
but is about to start paying 
back money to the Treasury 
next year. 

Many of the companies 
receive large subsidies. 
Regional Railways North East 
currently gets £140 million 
and Scoffiall £127 million. 
Some in the industry ques- 
tion whether a number of 
companies will be able to 
keep going without further 
cash injections from the Trea- 
sury and whether they win be 
in a position to start paying 
money back. 

Virgin, which operates the 
west coast mainline between 
London and Glasgow, is in- 
vesting millions in new 
trains. This year its subsidy 
is £76 million, but within four 
years its owner, Richard 
Branson, must start reim- 
bursing tbe Treasury, with an 
initial payment of almost 
£4 million. 


know it would he quite as 
profound as it has been, 
this reaction!" Waving 
their margaritas, the crowd 
murmured supportively. 

By Saturday night, it was 
time for fund-raiser num- 
ber three as the Oscar-win- 
ning Kim Basinger and her 
husband, the actor and now 
political campaigner. Alec 
Baldwin, opened their 18th- 
century farmhouse. Again, 
it was a brutally tiered 
event, with the 800 local 
supporters who forked out 
$250 being herded into a 
tent on the lawn where 
they were rationed to one 
doughnut each and a cup of 
cold com soup. 

To eat seared tuna Inside 
the house, once the honey- 
moon retreat of Marilyn 
Monroe and Arthur Miller 


— and later the setting for 
Ms play After the Fall — 
cost a full $5,000. By the 
end of the night, the-Clin- 
tons had scooped up $2 mil- 
lion (£1.2 million). 

Mr Baldwin seemed anx- 
ious to clarify that he was 
not actually “hasting” the 
event. He explained that 
the National De-mocratic 
Committee had asked him 
if he would lend his house 
for the evening. 

Asked if he thought resi- 
dents and holidaymakers 
would min d the weekend of 
Clintonian traffic chaos in 
the area. Mr Baldwin was 
characteristically blunt. 
“So they’re going to be in- 
convenienced for a day? 
Boo hoo. Oh boo hool" 


CaD for truth, page 6 


T HE bitterness be- 
tween Frank Field 
and toe Government 
over benefits reform 
exploded into the open yester- 
day as senior ministers 
rounded on toe former wel- 
fare minister for demanding a 
cabinet job. 

Attacks by the cabinet “en- 
forcer”. Jack Cunningham, 
and the Social Security Secre- 
tary, * Alistair Darling, came 
after Mr Field launched a bar- 
rage of criticism against his 
former boss, Harriet Harman, 
accusing her of blocking his 
attempts to shake up toe wel- 
fare system. 

Although Downing Street 
Insisted it was seeking to 
draw a line under the affair, 

toe hurling oT rlaim an rl 
counter-claim did nothing to 
damp down a row rumbling 
since Mr field resigned from 
the Government a week ago 
in Mr Blair ’s first reshuffle 
after losing his Job as minis- 
ter for welfare reform. 

Mr Field — who kept his 
head down yesterday after 
giving a series of Sunday 
newspaper interviews — was 
comprehensively put down by 
ministers and. more vi- 
ciously. in background brief- 
ings from cabinet sources. 

Besides attacking Ms Har- 
man for obstructing his Ideas, 
Mr Field also warned that 
Gordon Brown's plans for 
means-testing benefits would 
“corrupt" the poor by failing 
to reward thriftiness and self- 
reliance. In another dig at the 
Chancellor, he also suggested 
that Mr Brown’s policy for en- 
couraging the unemployed 
back to work, toe working 
families tax credit left the 
way open for unscrupulous 
employees and bosses to de- 
fraud the system. 

Government moves to end 
the row began with Mr Cun- 
ningham, who told Sky News 
that Mr Field had not wanted 
to stay in his current job but 
did not find other offers ac- 
ceptable. “That’s not the kind 
of pressure any prime minis- 
ter is going to accept" he 
said: 

Later, Mr Darling said giv- 
ing Mr Field the top job at the 
Department of Social Security 
would have been impossible. 
In a coded comment reinforc- 
ing Downing Street's message 


that Mr Field’s approach was 
excessively theoretical, be 
stressed that eventually min- 
isters had to bring in practi- 
cal measures. 

He told BBC Radio 4‘s The 
World This Weekend: "While 
of course there is room for de- 
bate and discussion and argu- 
ment about toe whole nature 
of reform and the welfare 
state, there does come a time 
when you’ve got to move from 
these general discussions to 
what is practically possible.” 

The Tories said Downing 
Street attacks on Mr Field 
had "highlighted toe hole at 
the heart of the Government’s 
welfare reform programme". 
Shadow social security minis- 
ter lain Duncan Smith said: 
“By claiming that Frank 
Field’s ideas were unrealistic, 
the Government have admit- 
ted that no real welfare 
reform was taking place." 

Ms Harman, now on holi- 
day with her family, main- 
tained her policy of "dignified 
silence” in toe fece of Mr 
Field’s criticisms. 

In a bitter account of al- 
leged backstabbing he suf- 
fered as minister for welfare 
reform, Mr Field said: “It was 
like grafting someone else's 
organ on to a body. Chances 
of rejection are pretty great. 
That's what happened. What 
became clear was that the 
only way it could work was 
for the person who was run- 
ning the department to be in 
charge of welfare reform." 

Allies of Ms Harman an- 
grily denied toe yes- 

terday. One said: “If he [Mr 
Field] was so principled and 
felt so badly, why didn't he 
resign earlier?" 

Suggestions from anony- 
mous sources in some papers 
that Mr Blair’s impatience 
with the former minister 
would extend to standing 
aside if his Birkenhead con- 
stituency party chose not to 
reselect him were firmly de- 
nied by tbe local party yester- 
day. A party meeting last Fri- 
day unanimously supported a 
motion endorsing hi«t reasons 
for resigning. 

The former minister is due 
to make a speech to toe Social 
Market Foundation on Thurs- 
day. where he Is expected to 
continue to criticise Mr 
Brown's alleged attempts to 
block his welfare reform 
plans. 


Roy Hattorsley, page 8 
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Mr over the 
Pacific: 

Its shape 
makes It hard 
forsderttlstl 
to predict 
whersKwHl 
go when It 
hits the 
atmosphere 
PHOTOGRAPH: 
APVNASA 



Space station could be falling to its worst disaster 


Tim Radford reports on problems 
in bringing Mir down to Earth 


T HE troubled Mir 
spacecraft could land 
on populated areas 
when it ends Its 13- 
year endurance trial in orbit, 
say British scientists. 

Russian scientists plan to 
nudge the elderly space hotel 
and laboratory into the atmo- 
sphere and lose it in the Pa- 
cific Ocean at the end of next 
year, but British experts are 
warning that it could hit pop- 
ulated areas instead. 


Richard Crowther, a space 
scientist at Dera, Britain's de- 
fence research agency, said: 
"The trouble is that Mir is a 
very complex vehicle. It's 
very easy to de-orbit a vehicle 
such as the shuttle, which has 
well-defined and symmetric 
aerodynamic surfaces. 

"The problem with the Mir 
station is that It is asymmet- 
ric and it is difficult to predict 
how such a shape would be- 
have when it gets into the 


lower reqgfees of Earth's at- 
mosphereTUnlike the shuttle, 
which has rigid surfaces, the 
Mir station has solar arrays 
which will bend and buckle 
q uickly " 

The last Nasa (National 
Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration) astronaut on 
Mir — the Australian-born 
Aiidrew Thomas — has 
checked out leaving only a 
Russian crew. Moscow space 
chiefs may decide they cannot 
afford to supply the space 
station for much longer. Its 
managers plan to let tt sink 
gradually closer to Earth, and 
then In December 1999 help 


the last supply ship nudge it 
into the atmosphere on a tra- 
jectory that will let it splash 
down harmlessly. 

Dr Crowther said that once 
Mir had been pushed into the 
atmosphere It would be diffi- 
cult to control its terminal 
trajectory- Mir would come 
streaking from the heavens at 
a shallow angle at 17^00mph, 
heated, braked and buffeted 
by an increasingly thick 
atmosphere. 

"If you are out by several 
minutes, you could be out by 
hundreds of kilometres- The 
issue is where the station 
would end up,” he said. 


Mir’s forerunner, the Sat 
yut-7 space base, came back in 
1991. It should have landed in 
the Atlantic. "It ended up 
striking South America. The 
Americans had a cimn«r ex- 
perience with Sky lab. Again 
they aimed for the Pacific and 
ended up going into Western 
Australia. It seems that, even 
though people have very large 
targets, just because of the 
complex configurations of 
these vehicles it's difficult to 
predict where they are going 
to fall along the track." 

MIT's orbital pathway could 
take it as far north as London, 
as far south as the Falkland 


Islands. But the worry Is 
where along the ground track 
the larger pieces will fiUL Mir 
is a large object: 90 per cent of 
it is likely to vaporise in the 
heat of re-entry into the atmo- 
sphere. But it weighs 140 tons. 
That could still leave 14 tons 
of metal headtn g for places of 
habitation at several hundred 
miles an hour. 

There is also a joker in the 
pack. December 1999 is ex- 
pected to be a "solar maxi- 
mum” — the hi gh point in the 
Sun’s 11-year cynle. There 
should be more radiation 
from the Sun, which would in 
turn heat Earth’s atmosphere 


and make it expand- This has 
already proved, a hazard for 
satellites in low orbit, causing 
them to slow unexpectedly 

and fall. 

"It’s like a suntanned grim 
reaper that appears every 11 
years," said Dr Crowther. "It 
comes out and grabs the satel- 
lites and brings them back to 

flartb. 

Space agencies routinely 
plan early in the design stage 
how spacecraft will end their 
lives, but the Mir programme 
is 13 years old. It has already 
survived Car longer than its 
planned life. In the last couple 
of years there has been a 


series of sudden, terrifying 
moments, including a colli- 
sion with a supply vessel and 
afire. 

Mir’s crew has also had to 
deal with regular computer 
failure, power loss, spilled 
chemicals, uncertain oxygen 
supply and overflowing lava- 
tories. Even so, Mir has had a 
key role in providing endur- 
ance tr aining in low gravity 
for US astronauts who will be 
working on the planned £40 
billion international space 
station next year. "It's actu- 
ally achieved a great deal 
since it has been up there,” 
said Dr Crowther. 


Muddle over Diptheria vaccine i Police reject ‘pure speculation’ of serial prostitute killer 


D epartment of Health 
officials yesterday said it 


was extremely unlikely any- 
one would contract diphtheria 
after it emerged that 40,000 out- 
of-date doses of vaccine were 
sent to family doctors. 

GPs have been advised to 
dump the affected supplies 
and re-vaccinate patients. A 
Department of Health spokes- 


woman said: "Diphtheria is 
extremely uncommon, and aD 
children have been vacci- 
nated against it in Britain for 
many years.” The blunder 
happened because the manu- 
facturer recommended that it 
had a four-year shelf life, 
while the British health ad- 
vice was that it should be 
kept for only three years. 


Nick Hopkins 


P OLICE in Hull yesterday 
called talk of a serial kDl- 


■ called talk of a serial kill- 
er on the loose “pure specula- 
tion" following the murder of 
a third prostitute in recent 
weeks. 

The dismembered body of a 


| 25-year-old woman was dis- 
covered in a pumping station 
and identified an Friday as 
Natalie .Gtubb, a mofherof- 
three. 

Detectives. have. not linked' 
Ms Clubb’s death with the 
murders of prostitutes Sa | 
mantha Class and Hayley j 

Mor gan, | 


But other prostitutes sus- 
pect a “ripper” style killer. 
One prostitute, . who refused 
to be named, said: “We have 
no faith in the police. 

"Every girll speak fo is ter- 
rified they will be next WeaD. 
thmir just one man Is to 
blame for Natalie, Samantha 
and Hayley." 


Another vice-girl, a 24-year- 
old heroin user, added: “It’s 
not really stopping us 
working. 

“Some- girls are staying in- 
doors, but usera likeme need 
i to work to pay for our 
habits." 

Detective Chief Inspector 
Paul Davison said talk of a 


serial killer was "pure specu- 
lation” and insisted there was 
no evidence to support the 
theory. • • 

.. Her-sate, his officers gran* 
trying,, to. .^steteiah if. a&esc. 
prostixytes from the city ; were 
missing.. He said all' three' 
women had been heroin 
addicts. 


Mr Davison said officers 
were attempting to trace an- 
other prostitute, Emma War- 
dell, and are also waiting for a 
pogt-mortem - on, Ms Clubb 
vgipse body; ..was . .hacked to 
pieces. 'V ' ' ; ■ 

Search te a m s found a head, 
two arms, a torso and parts of 
legs in a drain. 
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A ridge of high praams wl keep most 
of Scandnavta fine and bright with a 
mix of ckmd and sunshine. However, 
south-east Sweden and souttwm 
FWend wfll be more unsnttiad with a 
, risk at showers. Max temp mostly 13- 
23C. 


Low Countries, Qonnany, 


HIGH 


Moecow 


The Low countries wfll be mostly fine 
with sunny spells. Germany, 
Switzerland and Austria wf& be much 
more dteturtoed with scattered tfimdery 
downpours, more aspedaly over the 
Alp* Temperatures mostly 20-24C, but 
hotter h the extreme east. 

Fraiec 

Central and northern parts of the coun- 
ty »■ be mostly dry and bright with 
some good aunrw spate, although the 
, te north widow error m the afternoon 
with some Bate rain on the north 
Brittany coast The south of France will 
be warm but unsettled with scattered 
thundery showers. Max temp ranging 
from T8C In ths far north-west to 28C 
on tho Mediterranean coast. 


BBC 1 • 

7 Mam Budnesa Breakfast AOO BBC 
Bretedast New. WjOO Kiiuy. 10 l 40 What 
Mow? tt06 Easy Money. tL30Thn Ranfeta 
Chtehnga. ttJH Nows; Region* News and 
Weather. ttjQB Great Rahway Jumsys. 
tBJHS News; Raglan* Nows and Weather. 
tOO Ewry Second Courts. 130 A Word 
in Your Ere. ZOO One OYSook Mean. SJSO 
Radon* Nm snd Wulhw. zAO 
Nfligttam. 3LOB FtLH: Pony Mason: The 
Casa at ths Robaiwd Ran. 4L38 Chldren'3 
BBC: Noddy. 449 Ptaydays.3JBPopeye. 
5.10 Caspar. MS 9VG0. 8JB0 N a a miu und 
M0 The Bfe U) NetoMnus. 7 JBO Six 
O'CJoch Nan. 7 JO Radon* Nows 
MaBodne. 8.00 Tato na ion't Oraotast HRs. 
SJO Watchdog HMKhdwck. 9JBO 
EastEndan. 9 lSO Lflkwkters. IOjOO Nine 
crOodt News. KJL30 Man Bahavhig Bacffy, 
itoo Haanbum Hot*. f!30 Iha TamptsSon 
Gama wflti Angus Daayton. 12J» Nat a Lot 
o» Pwv*a Know TTvS. 12J0 Hotat 1.00 
W«M Sdam. U9 RUb Pspar Lion. 

SUM Waether. 3.10 BBC New 24. 

BBC 2 


I and Wadher.SJO tela Today. X45 World 
Bu*nm Rsport. 4.00 Nsm and Warther. 
4J0 USADhKtBjo News aid Waattw. 
830 AakToctay. SJS World Busness 
Raport BJO News and Watfhar. 6J0 
VVorid Focus: Wferdow on Euopa. 

Radio 4 


Movies Gold 


Much of the country w* be flrw and 
settled with Iota of Uue sky and pro- 
longed suruhins A wide range of tem- 
peratures from 22C on the north coast 
to a dzzfrtg 380 In Sevfle. 


The stxAhtNfll be lino and very hot wfth 
lots of sunshine. Northern fWy, indud- 


a Cotslea, w« be warm and hunld 
sunny spells and scattered thun- 
dwy ^dowmpours, locafy severs with 




Very hot and sunny, but a stiff Etesian 
wind wlbtow through the Aegean. Max 
temp 31C on the islands, locally 39C on 
the mainland. 


7XOan Puttino Trrfntng to Wcvk. 8.00 
CWdran’a BBC: Opart a Door. 803 
Tatotubttaa. 8JSO Bertha. BM Da*, the 
UWa Dmcnaw. S.10 Tho Fame Oama. saa 
X-Uon.10u0B Kanonand K*.ltL38 anait 
HOO Tom and Jany Kkt*. tufl Secret Lda 
Of Toys. 1t48 Tfliatutabias. B.C Toonottca. 
13L30 Tha New Advanbaes of Suparroan. 
IJO The HMstowa. turn The BeediQimra 
Goden. ZOO Paoptn'a Camay. 3JS The 
Rd Share Show. ajK) News: Region* News 
and Wa*her. 333 Tap Gear Motosport 
4^3 Naw% Ragicn* Mam aid Weather. 
*30 A lAdoriwi KKdhsn Garden. 3J» 
Australan Odyssey. 5JS FUK The GHt of 
Low. 8^5 BaautHut Things. 7 jOO The 
ampsona. 7 J» Sparse 1999. «.* Top Gear 
Teta Two. 8^0 The Day That Changed My 
LBa. ftOO VHd«a Showaaa. 0 AO The 
Trawt Show. KWJO Have I Got Old News 
Jar You. HUSO The Aristocracy. iL20 SOT 
Hare. tL30 Nawadgm. VLB Trial by Jury. 
lOOGmcQlMwRn.U8WMthar.130- 
Lesntng Zona. 7 jOO Oeaa. 

BBC Prime 


92A4L8 MHz; 180 RH» (1314) 
TOOam Today. 10430 Word for VfcnLKUO 
Tha Van, 1048 (FM) Cod: A Biography at the 
FMi Thai Chengad Hn Worid. VMS (LW) 
Only Serviea. 1L00 News: Woman's How. 
&00 Naaix Evrd da Corps. tL30 Tom'a 
Midnight Qndan. loo tpN) Naso Haadkwa; 
Shlppkig Forecast, loo News; You snd 
Youn. 137 Wtalhar. ZOO Ths World at 
Ow 430 Wards Vi Mujfc. 3JXI Navm; 

Tha Archare. 3.15 Nan; Afternoon Play. Tha 
Big HotSunmar. 4L00 Irtaide Money. UO 
A Chfldhnod of Play. 440 Ne^gaa. 5 jD0 
Nms; Tha Food Pippamma. 330 Fow 
Comets. 030 PM. BJTI Waattw. 730 
Sbt OXJodt Nam. 730 Jurt a Mbuta. 830 
News: Tha Archars. 8.* Ront Row. 838 
Postowds On the Rocks. 930 News; Bum 
Ware. 830 In THa Togalhec. W3D News; 
Wh* Mahas a Good Wood, mao Ward tar 
Wcnl tlOO Ths World TonlBM. 1138 BooK 
« BedtnwFama Is tfw Sptr. 1030 Radta 4 
Appe*. «3S Late Night on 4; Qrfcs. 1230 
An Evanlng with Paco Arne. 100 News. 130 
Tha L3s Bock Tha Staling News. US 
Shipping FomcasL S30 As Wortd SarvloaL 
830 World News. 83B Stepping Fcrscsst 
830 Inshore Forecast 833 Prewar tar tha 
Day- 837 Furring Today. 

BBC World Service 


830 DnSde IndaneiSy. 730 The Duchess 
and the Dirtwitar Foot. *30 A# Night Long. 
HOO Two Romanes. 100 HaDowasn IV: Tha 
Rsum o( Mcha* Myara. 830 The Boston 
Stranger. 43S ConipUbian. 833 Ctass. 

Sfcy Sports 

• Astra 

830 Motor c yc li ng: Suwtrfcaa ChamploreHp 
- Brands HtdEtv 1030 Ffadng Nowsl 1030 
Aambes Oz StylaL HOO World Sport SpacM. 
1130 Footb*t Hearts v Rangers. 100 
AamMcs Qz Style. 130 FdotbaR JD Sparta 
Cup. 4.00 Rugby League: Super Lsapje. 
830 Cridrac Surrey v Sussex - Lne. 1130 
Sparta Centre, HAS Bo*: Sam tesmaitamL 
1Z3S Sports Contra. 100 Ugh 5. 130 
Cricket: Sumy v Sussex. 330 Sports 
Centre. 338 Ctdss. 


130 Darts: World MaWhptay. 430 0*1. 
Scandnavfan Masters. 730 Sports Centre. 
7.30 Snvtval * ths FtttaaL 830 FiahTV. 
830 Bowls: Austrete » South Atrtea «L00 
Sports Ctosalcs. t230 Tha Entertalnafs: 

B Tai's Dnaan. 1230 Close. 
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Around the world 

Yeatartay's Imchtlme reports 


I Afacdo S 28 82 
«S*™ C 28 M 
Maw. F 28 82 
AmatardanC 18 64 


! - Athens' + \ 

■yu Cfi -;: 


Asians S 37 SB 
! AuJdand C 18 56 


Sunshine *te Rain * / V V ^ LO „ 

^ ///A "L. Tripoli • \ LOW 

Cloudy 4b Overcast *V 9® 

tjflP Showers Hait 

5 S V nny , ^Sunshine and ^ ^ 

; C — * intervals showers WanT1 front 

I S~^\ 0 AS Occluded front 

I Snow Sleet Thunder Trough 


BAima M 13 56 

EBtnki S 46173 

Bangkok C 33 91 
Barcelona R 17 S3 
Bejrig Cte SS 
B*ffeda S 3B 97 
Serin C21 70 
Bermuda C 31 8B 


Lotion C 18 64 

LostagduSSa 73 
LunmttxugC 18 64 
Madrid C 22 72 

Maprca C 28 82 

IMaga S 27 81 

M*n S 31 B8 

Mdbouma C 10 60 

MaecoCftyC 22 72 


Cold front 

Warm front 
Occluded front 
Trough 


Sortoaux Sh 2i 70 
Button S 23 73 
i Bnaaeta C 19 68 
Budapest S 35 95 
Cako S 33 91 
Calcutta C 33 91 
CrewTbnmF 28 82 

Otago F 28 82 
OtanhaganRl7 83 


NawDdhi C 36 95 
NewOrtaaasF34 93 
Ns*» Ybtk S 25 79 


730am World Name. 738 World Woodier. 
738 Jenny Briggs. 730 Active, ton 
MoonflmL 838 The Truraca. S.1S Cam 
Cook, WotT Cook. 830 fOroy- 1030 Tha 
Contendere. HOO The Houm of EfctL 
USB Ro* Rooms. 1X30 The Tarraea. 
two Cant Cook. WbnT Cook. t« Kfew. 
IB Songs of Rralsa. 830 The Contendara. 
330 The House at Blatt 338 Wtalhar. 
430 Re* Roonw. 438 Jorrry Briggs. 

430 Actkr8. B3S Moontat 638 C«rt 
Cook. WonT Cook. 630 World News. 838 
Wrtd Weether. 830 WMte 730 The 
Contended 730 Fti Man In FVonoa. &00 
Ptrtdga. 830 Waktag tar Qod. «30 Mob . 
Maple. 1030 World News. 1033 World 
Weather. 1030 The TruaSuyoltha Roman 
Arena 1L80 Floyd on Britan and Marti. 
12JJ0 Tha LHaboaL 1230 World Woathar. 
109 On Ptaturac and Ptirmng. 

BBC World 


received In England on MW 843 
We [*Wa<l red to W artim 
Europe, on LW 198 kHz (1519™) 
SSOam Nan &« I Secriaa kom tha 
Atertto. 830 Omntam. 030 News. 8.1S 
Off the Shelf. 030 Tha VHage Chat Shm. 

1030 Nan £48 ordjri Mavra In German. 
10.10 FlEum IbrThougH. W.V intematten* 
Queetton Ttaie. 1130 New. HOB Wbrt 
Buakwos Raport 1118 Record Nan 1130 
Wastway Accasa. 1138 Spoita Round-Up. 
1830 Narmdask. 1230 Ombu&lOO 
Nmwdeak. 130 Jsnmatazz. 830 NawK 
•48 oily) Newa In Qennan. 838 Worid 
fttaass Raport 8.18 Britsta Today. 830 
Seven Days. 838 Sports Rouid-Up. 330 
Navrehour. 430 Nan 438 Outlook. 430 
Welcome to my Worid. 438 Tha Lab. 830 
World News. 939 Sports Roundup. SLfl 
Wntuay AeeoM, 830 Tha IMUtrack 
Satamat (546 orty) Non in Gannon. 830 
Europe ^ Today. 830 Worid Business Report 
838 Britain Today. 730 Kohl 735 Proms 
9& 730 (648 only) News In Goman. 830 
Naandadc 830 In Good Voice 030 Nawa. 
031 Ctattacdc 93S Pbuaa tar Thought 830 
Muttrack HtLM. 1030 Newshour. HOO 
Na«L 1138 Wrtid Busareai Report H« 
Bntata Today. «30 Uan» of Saha 


830 Matespart Oarrnai Super Touring Car 
Chompicrahip. 030 Alhtatcs: IAAF BrUeil 
Grand PtU. 1030 Cycling: Tou da Franca. 
tZ30 Tarmte: Croatfan Wematfax ud 
Champtarahip. 830 Showjumping: San 
PUrignanoCciTVMllta 330 Tennb: liAd 
Open. 430 BasturftK#: Worid ChareptanaHp 
-Uw. 630 AthWfcs IAAF Wfertd Jiador 
Championship*!. 730 Tareds: Du Msiriar 
Open - Lhre. 030 Tractor PuBng: Suropoan 
ChtanplonoWpa. 1030 Stron^narc Worid 
Town Champforonlp- HOO Fooitrf: 
Eurogoete. 1830 Boxing. 130 Ckrea. 

Sky 1 


030 TeBooad Teanags Alan Rgtttara kom 
Bavorty IVIs. 830 Street Sharks. HuOO 
Qartata and Frfands. *>30 Tha Srrpxaia. 
HOO Games Worki 88 Qanas Worid 
1130 Juat Kldring. 1830 Tha New 
Advecitiaaa al Suparman. 100 Married- 
With CMdren. 130 M-A-STt 188 The 
Spaa* K CaBeetton. 830 Gonido. 838 
The Sped* K Colecttan. 330 Sdy Jaasy 
Raphael. 335 Tha Sped* K CoflecHon. 
430 Jemy Jonas. 438 The Sped* K 
CotscBon. 830 Tha Oprah Mntrny Show. 


830 Star Tret Vbyagsr. 730 The Nanny. 
730 MariotL-Wffli Chldren. 830 The 


SbnpSBie. 830 Ra* TV. B30 Scar Trek: 

I Voyager. 10.00 SklanlllM Chicago Hopa. 
tLM Star Treic Voyager. 100 Nash Bridget. 
830 Long Ptay. 


National ■ 


C27 81 
F 23 73 
Sh tt 81 
C 20 68 
F 15 5B 
S2S 77 


Wednesday 


Ayms n, usn 

4«naiw#na IE f 
*=»« 31 70 9 

Bonn jj v) 3i 

Otata .'4 13 F 

Brumo r.i 14 F 

CrWVagmEJ »3 F 

Cram 5 

Otataa icsn 

Umaca H » S 

Ewion 23 trisn 


Thursday 


23 12 F 

Tunis 37 24 3 

Vtama 34 21 F 


Aigure 29 16 F 
Amsterdam Jo it sn 
MMftS 33 » S 
Barita £4 14 S 
Bam 24 12 Sn 
Brussels 22 12 F 
Copen ha gerCa 13 SB 
Cram M26 S 
Genova 25 17 Th 
L*n» 34 K S 
London 24 1J F 


Macna 
MAX' 
race 
O-Jo 
PMt S 

Raw 

Stockholm 

Tlsu* 

Vienna 


iE li S Alsws 30 18 S Madrid 34 

S™”; AiisMrrtam 22 ti F Mien 28 

SOT" Amens 39 29 s Mea ?7 

It?! Brrtn 24 14 F Ouo 23 

m Bcnn 23 11 F Parts 24 

5 I*™ Brussels 22 n F Rome 31 

ti 13 J Copentn(|en22 13 F Stockholm 23 
“IS 3 ? Cra» 33 26 S ^ 31 l 

* 21 5 Geneva 23 15 Sh Vtev ni 23 ■ 

Lamao 36 26 S 

Lcnqcn ZB IS F 


Cccfu $35 06 
Oata S 38100 
Dials C 32 BO 
DuMn C16 81 
Ftas S 28 82 
Rorenoe S 34 93 
Ronkfcat C 2D 68 


ReitaA F14 57 
Rhodes S3l 86 


FfadeJnvSjM 75 
Ftama F 33 91 





Algtet 30 19 F 

A m B a n lam 23 it F 
Altnna 38 28 S 

Bertin 24 15 sir 

Bonn 28 12 F 

Brussels 29 13 F 

Copenr ia garC2i4 F 
Crete 33 Z7 S 

Oenon 29 18 F 

Lrttace 3426 $ 
Louden 27 16 F 


Ctatiar fi 27 81 
H*Md F 19 SB 


Sesevhokn 22 14 Sh 
TMs 31 21 a 

tain* 20 17 F 


HWBKiroCte 90 
hrsbw* F 24 7E 
Mantel $ 33 St 
Jtfbug 3 14 67 
K-Uirfiu- C 29 84 
Khgaon S34 B3 
Lanacn 8 32 80 
Una C 18 64 
Lisbon S 25 77 . 


832 80 
R31 88 
F 18 65 
R 18 SB 
FIS 59 
S 34 93 
F 28 7H 
C 32 90 
S 26 77 
S 37 08 
C 21 TO 
s Si aa 
s 29 84 
C 26 77 
iS2B 78 
F 14 67 
C 19 69 


7Atem Worid News and 'Weather. 7 JO 
VYa tiLkrin gi terth Report &00 World Nan 
and Weather. MO Hard Taft. OM Word 
N*w ted Wtalhar. MB World LMna One 
Fool ta iha Pbsl HuOO Worid News and 
Weaflw. KUO Wald Foan: C c rre^ortianl. 
tWO World News and Wtalhar. fUO Had 
W?«M R«w ««ti Wetihar. MJO 
Worid Urine: TopOaar. too Tha Wtxld 
Today. SJSO World Focus OonupcrtienL 
SUM World Maws.- XV Worid Bueaim 
Report and Weather. 3J10 Tha World Today. 
4J0 World Lhrinty How BuadtiKp Loam. 
9J» Wmti Noaos and Weather. WO Had 

I T*. taO WarW Newa and Weather. &30 
Wttid Umg: Earth Report 7 JO Tha World 
TttteMlJO HertTeteOJM Worid N«n 
and Wasriw. o Jd World Focus Window 
on Europa. 10J>0 Worid Nears end Vfarid . 

! Rnslaaga Raport 10.10 World Buameea 
tepot and Weahtr, MJO World Living: 

Tha Trav* Show. «too Warid Haws. tllO 
ttJJO World Ita* and 
Wn*har. ttJO Worti Buelirere Raport 
tt48 A*a Today aid Weather, 100 Wortl 
News, l og USA Direct 100 World Focus: 
Corraapmtiara. tao ten and Weather. 
2^30 Itoti LMng: Earth Repot *40 News 


Sperta RowxHJp. LOO News. 109 Outtack. 
130 Itakradc LktL 2J00 NoMda*. 
2M> Waahray. zm Brttata Today, 5LOO 

Newsdedc. UO Seven Coys. Sv4S Bader 
Fta. «JM Nowaday. tM On Scrton. SjOO 
NM 5.&0B World BUafetM* RvwL 5.15 
aperfa Round-Up. 8JJ0 The WorU Today. 
The Worid Today. 

Sky Movies Screw 1 


8J» labnd Eaten by Raw. 8^0 Bkiaa 
HlghKv. OjOo Predetote 10.00 Arctic 
Rahiga tLOO Potay Apart. fibOO Panda. 
100 On the Edge of Extinction. 2J» Ctaae. 

UK Gold 


7. W Ahnet an AngeL SJW The Btue BnL 
10J0 Memories ol Me. 12.10 Jack. 2J0 
n» Blua BrL 049 Aftnoti an AngaL &30 

Ed Came^r edfti Matt La Btete. 7^0 Jack. 
Dana staring Rabin WBaim. 9JM The 

Movla Shew. Wjoo WaUng to Brhate Diana 
■tti WhBney Houston. ta.v> Bod Mennank. 

• Comady rath Bonitte Badete. MB Mnkiun 
Sacurfty. tots Ifitifa. 490 Ed 

Sky Movies Screen 2 


• Artra 

aoo Cnsanada. &00 Nmtftwua afl 
E a ti End ara. 9 Jo Tlw BO. fOJSO Tha BB. 
*J0 DtmgerMd HOO Tire SUhreis. 

12J» Dates. 12J5 N*ghfaoure. 129 
Eastfitios. UOQ At Creatum Grate and 
fined &00 Dtias. XSB The Bl. 4L2S The 
ESL4J99 DangerMd BLSB EaatEndore. 

OJO Hama to RoosL 7^0 Al Cratarea 
Grate and Smt*. 8JM 2pokiM ChKdren 8J0 
Dad's Army, mo Conned CortML 104J0 
Casualty. Ttio Taggart tug Sports Anwak 
; of the Yere, tSJSS The Bd. 128 The Bfl. 

1M Spiting tenge. Chtadord XO. 
i» Tha Equtem. *JS Shoppa* at MgM. 


TJO My Unde the Alaa HuOO Tha Scarite T 1800 ™)! 

Rower: lOJO Cndc4J)s. ttOO The Piratee eArtrjUtertoW 

?m ATrn!hn Th * Dceman. SJO Who* Nute 


Advanteaeol the Cktat lOJWFha on Bra 
?"■ no ® Sup* Creeps: Tatite end 
thalr Venomcxa Htesiw PrgWpeth. 

MBOH ltiFggha. 130 Wta* Note. dJO 

A ™ " Cta* Ptsk. Extreme Moddnea. 3.00 Ctoaa. 
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Agent spent year playing 
cat and mouse with MI5 


Former officer seems to have 
withdrawal symptoms, 
reports Richard Norton-Taylor 


E ver since David 
Shayler fled to 
France a year ago 
after revealing bow 
MIS held files cm in- 
dividuals, including Labour 
ministers, it once considered 
potentially subversive, the 
agency and its renegade offi- 
cer have been playing a game 
of cat and mouse. 

Once the initial flurry of 
newspaper interest died 
down, Mr Shayler seemed to 
suffer withdrawal symptoms 
as he ruefully contemplated 
his future at a farmhouse lent 
to him by a friend. He wrote 
the occasional article, mainly 
calling for greater indepen- 
dent accountability of MIS. 

He wrote to John Alpass, 
the Government’s intelli- 
gence and security coordina- 
tor. and to the cross-party 
parliamentary Intelligence 
and Security Committee, out- 
lining proposals for reform. 
Not surprisingly, he received 
short shrift 

He also made tnntaiiaing al- 
legations about particular 
M15 operations. He alleged 
that M15 was tipped off in ad- 
vance of the 1994 bombing of 
the Israeli embassy in London 
but did no thing He said the 
MIS officer who received the 
tip-off tried to cover up her 
error after the blast — which 
injured 13 people — by bury- 
ing it in a filing cabinet 
The disclosure was sanc- 
tioned by Jack Straw, the 


Home Secretary, who said 
that while Mr Shayler was 
still bound by a duty of confi- 
dence, there was a distinction 
between “fair criticism" of 
M15 and disclosures which 
would harm national secu- 
rity. Mr Straw added that it 
was not the case that “such 
information’’ MIS possessed 
would have enabled it to pre- 
vent the bombing. However, 
Whitehall sources acknowl- 
edged that Mr Shayler’s alter 
gations had some basis in fact 
but his conclusion was 
wrong. 

This year Mr Shayler said 
that an IRA attack that devas- 
tated part of the City of Lon- 
don and caused damage esti- 
mated at £ 1 . billion, should 
have been avoided. He mm he 
had compiled a dossier, on 
Ml5’s “operational ineffi- 
ciency” in which he spelled 
out "how the attack an Bi- 
shopsgate in the City In April 
1993 . . . shouldn’t have 
happened". 

Annie ' Machon, Mr 
Shayler’s girlfriend who is 
also a former MI5 officer, al- 
leged that the agency spent 
tens of thousands of pounds 
staking out annual social 
weekends of the Socialist 
Workers Party at Skegness 
“even thou gh the only activ- 
ity was excessive drinking 
and an occasion for the ’com- 
rades’ to pair up". MI5 contin- 
ued to monitor SWP jambo- 
rees until 1993. she said. 



David Shayler and Annie Machon 
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An attempt by John Wad- 
ham, Mr Shayler's lawyer 
and director of the civil rights 
group Liberty, to reach a deal 
with the Treasury Solicitor, 
broke down after MI5 insisted 
on vetting — and maiming 


copyright on — anything Mr 
Shayler wrote in fixture about 
the security services, whether 
or not publication was in the 
“public interest". The impli- 
cation was that John Morris, 


the Attorney -General, was 
prepared to drop the threat of 
an Official Secrets Act 
prosecution. 

MI5’s hierarchy, mean- 
while, was engaged in an in- 
tense debate about how to res- 
pond to its renegade officer. 
Doves argued it was worth 
pursuing a deal whereby he 
would promise not to disclose 
operational secrets, and that 
a criminal trial would be 


risky In that a Jury might not 
convict and that in any case It 
would lead to more unwanted 
publicity about MIS’s 
activities. 

The hawks — who appear 
to have persuaded the attor- 
ney anil those ministers he 
consulted, notably Jack Straw 
— argued that not to prose- 
cute would have given the 
wrong signal both to the pub- 
lic and other potential 
whistleblowers. 

They also argued that Mr 
Shayler — who threatened to 
disclose further details of M15 
activities on the Internet — 
could not be trusted. 

Mr Shayler’s criticisms of 
MI5 were echoed by Richard 
Tomlinson, a former MI6 offi- 
cer who also threatened to 
disclose pmKarmcging infor- 
mation about Britain’s over- 
seas intelligence service on 
the Internet after he was 
sacked in 1993. 

He became the first MIS of- 
ficer to be prosecuted for se- 
crets offences since the Soviet 
spy George Blake 37 years 
ago. 

He pleaded guilty to breach- 
ing the Official Secrets Act 
and was released from Jail 
last year after a 12 -month sen- 
tehee fpr sanding a synopsis 
of a book to an Australian 
publisher. 

The Government is faced 
with yet another secrets triaL 
Last month a Chief Petty Offi- 
cer In the Royal Navy, Steven 
Hayden, was charged with 
breaching the Official Secrets 
Act, allegedly relating to the 
leak of a document about the 
biological warfare threat 
posed by Saddam Hussein. 


Leader comment, page 9 


Crisis at exam board hits pupils 



George Brown during his time in the Wilson cabinet, which he made many threats to quit 

Wilson fought 
Clyde Shipyard 
rescue plan 


George Brown’s scheme to enlist 
investment from Maxwell and 
Lever led to fierce battle with 
prime minister, writes Alan T ravis 


Vhmk Chaudhnry 
Education Correspondent 


T eaching unions and 
the Government yes- 
terday demanded a 
review from one of 
the country’s largest exami- 
nation boards after fears that 
thousands of pupils could 
receive wrong A-level results. 

The prospect of a calamity 
aver this year's results, due 
an August 20, has emerged 
after problems with a new 
computer system installed at 
the Oxford and Cambridge 
Examinations and Assess- 
mentCouncQ. 


Reportedly, some students 
have been entered, via the 
computer, for subjects they 
have not studied. In some 
cases the computer did not 
enter names at all, meaning 
students’ chances of going to 
university could be 
Jeopardised. 

A spokesman for the De- 
partment of Education said:' 
"Ministers would.be very con- 
cerned if there was any dan- 
ger of students not receiving 
correct results on the due 
date. We will be seeking reas- 
surance from Oxford and 
Cambridge officals that they 
will meet the August 20 dead- 
line for accurate results." 


Concerns over the new 
computer system first arose 
in May when schools had still 
not received confirmation 
about ranrililatps they bad 
entered. 

There have also been prob- 
lems in getting examination 
papers to students and, ac- 
cording to one report, the 
computer failed to produce 
the ‘forms on which teachers 
forecast grades, though some 
pupils had already sat exams. 

The system then did not 
produce enough labels for 
sending the papers to 
examiners. 

The examination board 
agreed yesterday there had 


been problems, but said all 
pupils would receive the cor- 
rect results by August 20. 
‘There was a delay in getting 
all the right papers to the 
light schools and colleges. 
But the [problems] were 
sorted out very early on. The 
papers are just waiting to be 
graded.” said a spokesman. 

. But the National Union of 
Teachers wants tfie board' +6 
look into its handling pf this 
year’s A-levels. A spokes- 
woman said: “We need to be 
sure that the board has sorted 
out its problems .before next 
year’s examinations. J?rob- 
lems like this caused great 
stress to teachers, and pupils 


and it is very worrying that 
thousands of pupils could be 
left in limbo. These piamina . 
tions are crucial, they can de- 
cide the fixture of a pupil.” 

The National Association of 
Schoolmasters and Union of 
Women Teachers said that to 
avoid future confusion, a 
national, centralised exam 
board to improve cotamuriica- 
tion 'wtfo' ischdpls, might' be’ 
.appropriate:' ’' ' 

Last year, the Oxford' and 
Cambridge Examinations and 
Assessment Council was at 
the centre of another scandal 
wben it was wrongly accused 
of favouring candidates from 
independent schools. 


Manufacturing problems hit anti-Aids drug 


Sarah Bos«loy 
Health Correspondent 


A CRUCIAL drug in the 
combination therapy 
cocktails which have 
reprieved many HIV positive 
people from the threat of Aids 
is about to run out because of 
problems in the manufactur- 
ing process. 

There is one month's supply 
of ritonavir (brand name Nor- 
vir) capsules left in the world, 
according to the pharmaceuti- 
cal company Abbott, which 
makes it- Some 2,000 people in 
Britain are taking the drug, a 
protease inhibitor, and a great 


many more worldwide, espe- 
cially in the US'. 

Abbott hopes those taking 
ritonavir will switch to the 
liquid form, with which there 
is no problem, but according 
to Lisa Power of the Terrence 
Higgins Trust, its bitter taste 
is nnpainfflhlp to many. 

Those who cannot take the 
linctus will have to switch to 
another protease inhibitor. 
There are four, including ri- 
tonavir, but most people who 
are HIV positive tike a com- 
bination of three drugs, one of 
which is a protease inhibitor. 

Any change means a period 
of adjustment to the initial 
side effects of these strong 


medicines. ‘They can include 
nausea, fatigue and disorien- 
tation," said Ms Power. 

“We are trying to avoid a 
situation where people turn 
up at the pharmacist to find 
the cupboard is bare,” said 
Ms Power. 

Abbott's scientists cannot 
understand why every batch 
of ritonavir is failing to come 
up to standard- The drug is 
forming a different crystal- 
line structure which makes it 
less sduhle, so the correct 
dose of drug is not released 
inside the patient’s body. 

"We don’t know what has 
caused this," said Mark 
Haywood, managing director 


of Abbott Laboratories UK. 
“We have pulled together a 
group of world experts work- 
ing around the clock to try to 
solve the problem." 

Combination therapy has 
enabled many people with 
HIV to feel wen and confident 
enough to return to work, and 
prevented many people devel- 
oping Aids. But the drug com- 
binations in the right doses 
and at the right times are crit- 
ical to prevent the virus mu- 
tating and becoming resistant 
to the medication. 

When, because of non-com- 
pliance, and in some cases it 
seems, despite strict compli- 
ance with the regime, the 


drugs stop having an effect, it 
is necessary to change the 
combination people are on. 

But there are a limited 
number of drugs and a lim- 
ited number of combinations 
possible. 

Many HTV sufferers fear 
they may one day run out of 
options nnip^s pharmaceuti- 
cal' companies invent new 
medicines. 

The trust and Abbott UK 
Ltd. based in Maidenhead, 
Berkshire, are trying to in- 
form people in advance of the 
problem. Abbott has launched 
a helpline, on 0800 0183 340, 
and a website at 
http://www.norvir.conL 


New Labour women MPs face ‘super-couple’ crisis 


Rory Carroll 


L abour women mps 
who entered Parlia- 
ment on a wave of eu- 
phoria are sitting on a time- 
bomb of failed 
relationships, no sex, un- 
happiness and loneliness, 
according to American 
psychologists. 

Symptoms of the “super- 
couple syndrome'* which 
plagues America’s high- 
achievers have surfaced in 
Westminster debates and 
media interviews, cracking 
the facade of a successful 
joggle between work, fina- 
lly and play, they said. 

Husbands who shared 
their partners’ Joy at being 
elected have started phase 
one of a cooling process. 


leading to resentment at 
the energy and time con- 
sumed by Westminster 
which leaves their wives 
too stressed for sex. 

Numbness from all-night 
debates wreak havoc when 
the time comes for hus- 
bands and children to be 
nurtured, said Wayne So- 
tile, a clinical psychologist, 
who runs a therapy prac- 
tice in North Carolina. 

He and his wife Mary, a 
marriage counsellor, hope 
to visit Britain to help MPs 
avert the “three Ds” which 
have doomed American 
couples: drained, down- 
sized and divorced. Evapor- 
ating romance can also pro- 
duce TINS couples — two 
incomes no sex. 

The Sotiles belieVe the 
women catapulted to West- 


minster in Labour's elec- 
tion triumph are unpre- 
pared for the havoc that af- 
flicts high-flyers. 

Male MPs are safer from 
the syndrome because their 
partners are less likely to 
be in fall-time employment. 

Last March a survey by 
psychologists from the Uni- 
versity of Manchester 
showed that the mental 
health of first time MPs 
was worse than a matched 
group of candidates before 
the election. 

Labour’s female back- 
benchers recorded the 
highest levels of burnout, 
possibly because many did 
not expect to be elected and 
were unprepared for jug- 
gling career and home. 
They displayed anxiety, 
stress, depression, fatigue 


and low self-esteem. A 
group of new MPs have 
formed a self-help group 
which meets about once a 
month in the Commons. 

Dr So tile said therapy 
techniques pioneered in 
America, which tamed 
stressed sapercoaples into 
“dynamic duos’*, were 
needed in Britain. 

“The Blairs are beautiful 
examples of the dynamic 
duo. They seem to have it 
all — highly successful 
careers yet focused on each 
other. It’s the rest of the 
party I worry about.” 

Based on a 20-year career 
of coonseDing more fhan 
5,000 couples, the Sotiles 
have constructed a nine-step 
programme. Beating Stress 
Together (BEST), which 
they hope to introduce to 


Westminster. Tips include: 
eat lunch in silence at least 
once a week, show humanity 
to a trusted aide by disclos- 
ing a worry or regret. 

The advice sparked indig- 
nation among MPs. Helen 
Brinton, who won Peter- 
borough for Labour, said It 
patronized women. “If the 
Sotiles do come I certainly 
wont be going to any of 
their seminars. This is a 
new job and a tough one 
but I’m glad I’m in it.” 

However Anne Campbell. 
Labour MP for Cambridge 
since 1992. said the Sotiles 
would find a constituency. 
“It’s all about survival tech- 
niques. My husband has 
quite a high-powered job so 
we make sure to make time 
for each other. Some MPs 
have yet to learn.” 


G EORGE Brown, the 
late foreign secre- 
tary, secretly set up a 
private investment 
syndicate with Robert Maxwell 
and Harold Lever, then both 
extremely wealthy backbench 
Labour MPS, to take part in a 
Treasury-backed attempt to 
rescue a big Scottish shipyard 
facing bankruptcy, according 
to newly released papers at the 
Public Record Office. 

By modem standards this 
might well be regarded as 
“corrupt cronyism”, and even 
in 1965 it so alarmed the 
prime minister. Harold Wil- 
son. and James Callaghan, 
chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that they fought a fierce battle 
at the top of the Labour gov- 
ernment to kill the scheme. 

It was seen as “politically 
unwise” and went well be- 
yond any cabinet-sanctioned 
attempt to save the yard. 

Thls internal cabinet 
struggle over the closure of 
the Fairfields Yard on Clyde- 
side. which Mr Brown was to 
reopen as the Upper Clyde 
Shipyards in the first partial 
shipyard nationalisation of 
the 1960s, was never made 
public at the time. 

The state papers also throw 
light on one of the more cele- 
brated of Mr Brown’s many 
resignation threats made dur- 
ing his three years In the Wil- 
son cabinet This was the 
mystery of why he refused to 
apologise for calling the 
media baron. Lord Thomson, 
then the owner of the Sunday 
Times and Scottish Televi- 
sion, a cheat and a liar during 
a disastrous after-dinner 
speech in London. 

At the time it was believed 
to be connected with the 
Philby affair, but the papers 
reveal that this public insult 
delivered to a man sitting be- 
side him had everything to do 
with the Fairfields syndicate. 

There were so many resig- 
nation threats made by Mr 
Brown during his time as 
first secretary in charge of 
the Department of Economic 
Affairs and then as foreign 
secretary, that Mr Wilson’s 
secretary. Marcia Falkender. 
kept them in a special Down- 


ing Street file labelled: "First 
Secretary (Resignations; 
File”. Its contents, just 
released under the 30-year 
rule, show that Mr Brown 
threatened to resign on at 
least eight occasions — most 
of them late at night. 

Indeed, so patient was Mr 
Wilson with a man who de- 
scribed his own behaviour as 
“tired and overwrought", that 
he even shared the joke that 
soon gripped the satirists and 
the nation. At one particu- 
larly heated moment the offi- 
cial record says the PM 
“remarked jokingly and pick- 
ing up the thread of earlier 
argument, that now that the 
16 th resignation was out of 
the way, they could discuss 
the matter further when the 
occasion came for the 17th. At 
this stage the Foreign Secre- 
tary again exploded and 
returned to the Foreign 
Office.” it records. 

One of these famous 
“explosions" took place over 
his attempt to rescue the Fair- 
fields Yard and its 5.000 work- 
force, then in the hands of the 
receivers. Robert Maxwell 
and Harold Lever were the 
two richest Labour MPs at the 
time. 

Mr Brown and his wife So- 
phie spent their summer holi- 
days in the south of France 
with Mr Lever. Maxwell, ac- 
cording to Brown’s biogra- 
pher. Peter Paterson, had told 
Mr Brown that a lucrative job 
at his Pergaraon Press pub- 
lishing company was his for 
the asking if ever he did leave 
the government 

A “Secret: Note for the Re- 
cord” written by Michael 
Halls, the prime minister’s 
principal private secretary, 
says that Kir Callaghan told 
Mr Wilson on the evening or 
December 17. 1965, that he 
understood George Brown, as 
first secretary and head of the 
Department of Economic Af- 
faire, was negotiating for the 
creation of a syndicate which 
included as members Harold 
Lever and Robert Maxwell 

“He thought this might be 
politically unwise and it cer- 
tainly went beyond the terms 
of the Cabinet decision of last 


week on Fairfields. The 
Prime Minister agreed and 
said that any scheme which 
involved the participation as 
partners of Labour MPs must 
be put to ministers collec- 
tively again.” 

Mr Callaghan decided to 
tell Douglas Jay as president 
of the Board or Trade that he 
was not prepared to give any 
Treasury* approval for gov- 
ernment funds to be used in 
this venture: “He also noted 
the fact that there was some 
doubt whether the two mem- 
bers concerned would be en- 
titled to vote in any division 
involving Fairfields. and if 
they were not, no government 
majority could be obtained 
for it." 

After Mr Brown was told by 
Downing Street he would 
need cabinet approval for the 
scheme, the first secretary’ 
rang Mr Callaghan. Mr 
Brown told him he proposed 
to clinch the deal and bring it 
to Cabinet on Tuesday. This 
threat collapsed in the face of 
the chancellor’s firm refusal, 
backed by Mr Wilson, to 
allow any public money to be 
spent on the syndicate. 

In the end Mr Brown did 
manage to put together a 
group of Scottish industrial- 
ists to participate in the first 
partial nationalisation of a 
shipyard under the 1960s 
Labour government 

The affair also explains the 
mystery of Mr Brown's gross 
public insult to Lord Thom- 
son, two years later at a 
Savoy dinner hosted by the 
media tycoon. At the time Mr 
Brown was engaged in a war 
with the Sunday Times over 
its attempt to Interview Kim 
Philby in Moscow. 

He had attacked the paper 
as morally wrong to enter 
into negotiations with a 
traitor. During his speech Mr 
Brown stunned the audience 
by announcing that Lord 
Thomson was "the only man I 
have ever known who cheated 
me . . . You actually gave me 
your bond and then broke it”. 

The state papers record that 
“it was nothing to do with 
Philby but to do with the fact 
that Lord Thomson had gone 
back on his promised partici- 
pation in the Fairfield Com- 
pany*. 

It turned out that Lord 
Thomson had agreed to make 
a substantial investment Ln 
the syndicate but in the event 
one of his subsidiary compa- 
nies only put in £150.000. 


Hague hones Tories’ jibes 


Lucy Ward 

Political Correspondent 


Downing St slims NEC slate to keep out left 


Lucy Ward 

political Correspondent 


D OWNING Street and 
Labour headquarters at 
Mill bank have intervened to 
create a single slate of ap- 
proved can didates for the rul- 
ing executive to counter a 
1 rival hard left grouping 
feared to be winning signifi- 
cant support. 

MUlbank officials are 
understood to have “knocked 
heads together" among two 


separate groupings of candi- 
dates loyal to the party 
leadership. 

There were concerns that 
two slates would split the 
moderate vote, allowing the 
left to sweep In and take key 
places on the National Execu- 
tive Committee In a ballot 
taking place this month and 
next- 

Two six-strong slates, rep- 
resenting the Members First 

and Labour First groupings, 
have been pared to one. 

Officially, strict party rules 


prevent candidates’ organis- 
ing Into a slate, and also stop 
the party from endorsing any 
favoured choices. 

The last-minute rush to cre- 
ate a Millhank- approved list 
betrays the fear that the Blair 
administration could be 

undermined by resurgence in 
leftwing factionalism, in an 
echo of the party’s experi- 
ences in the 1970s. 

A Millbank source denied 
the “approved” grouping was 
made up of Blairite loyalists. 


1 in 8 buses fail safety check 


A NATIONWIDE safety check 
on coaches and buses has 
found that one in eight vehi- 
cles stopped had mechanical 
faults, police said yesterday. 
Operation Tourist stopped 
2,122 passenger vehicles dur- 
ing Saturday’s blitz in 40 
police areas. 

Faults were found on 265 of 
the vehicles, with 97 being or- 
dered off the road 
immediately. 

The remaining 168 were 
given 10 days to carry out 
repairs. The wheel nuts on 


one coach stopped were loose, 
while another had a defective 
braking system, police said. 
As well as the mechanical 
fanlts detected. 552 other of- 
fences were reported, includ- 
ing drivers working excessive 
hours. 

Chief inspector Richard 
Pearce of Avon and Somerset, 
who co-ordinated the project 
said: “Sadly there is no im- 
provement in the percentage 
of defects compared with last 
year.” 


N EW Tories, new scripL 
William Hague is out to 
prove his party is 
adapting to the altered politi- 
cal landscape by updating the 
list of insults aimed at 
Labour. 

Key speeches made by the 
Conservative leader and his 
team in Parliament, and on 
the road, suggest that-phrases 
that once served as familiar 
brickbats against Labour 
have been quietly dropped 
from the Tory vocabulary. 

A year ago, the infamous 
"demon eyes” campaign 
launched the slogan "New 
Labour, New Danger" — but 
that . last catchphrase is now 
erased from the script 
In its place come more 
down-to-earth assaults such 
as “Labour is bad for 
business”. 

Tory officials deny there is 
an organised campaign to 
promote "Haguespeak”. 

But one former minister 
yesterday said the updating 
process reflected a need to 
find new ways to needle 
Labour that would chime 


with the concerns of the 
public. 

Mr Hague and his front- 
benchers are enjoying a bet- 
ter opportunity than normal 
to discover the aspects of New 
Labour most alarming the 
electorate in a year-long set of 
pubic meetings around the 
country under the banner 
“Listening to Britain”. 

The key to the change of 
emphasis lies in Mr Hague's 
desire to steer clear of his par- 
ty's traditional assaults on 
Labour's trade union past — 
which no longer have an im- 
pact on voters watching the 
Government play tough with 
the unions. 

So. out go references to a 
"return to Old Labour” and 
"back to tax and spend”, 
which proved ineffective in 
the general election. Instead, 
we have sober warnings over 
Labour economic policy, com- 
bined with a new favourite. 
"Labour's broken promises". 

There are also catchphrases 
on the theme of style over 
substance, often assisted by 
ridicule of a term from which 
the Government dissociates 
itself — Cool Britannia . 

Voters’ doubts over 
Labour's spin-doctoring and 


strong emphasis on presenta- 
tion will be played upon with 
frequent use of words such as 
"fiddle" and "superficial’’. 

Ann Widdecombe. the 
shadow health m blister, said 
the switch was less a formal 
agreement than a common 
feeling that certain phrases 
describe New Labour particu- 
larly well. 

She said: "The plirase 'style 
over substance’ is certainly 
one I use often because It hap- 
pens to be one I think fits." 

Mr Hague used Miss Widde- 
combe’s favoured phrase in a 
speech two weeks ago. while 
shadow culture minister 
Peter Ainsworth last week 
managed to use it four times 
in just over a minute. 

The Tories gained their 
first taste of a new insult 
striking home last year, when 
the Government's embarrass- 
ment over the donation from 
Formula One boss Benue Ec- 
clestone. and the offshore 
trust of the Paymaster Gen- 
eral. Geoffrey Robinson, was 
met with cries of “Saying one 
thing and doing another”. 
More recently. Mr Hague hit 
home with a jibe at “Tony's 
Cronies” — on Labour's al- 
leged links with lobbyists. 
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Taliban army takes 
rival stronghold 

AFGHANISTAN’S T alib a n mili tia yesterday claimed it had 
captured the stronghold of General Rashid Dostam. putting it 
on the doorstep of tiie main headquarters of the opposition 
coalition. 

Mullah Omar, a Taliban spokesman, said his fighters had 
taken many prisoners in the town of Shebergan. AzizuUah 
Shasaq, a spokesman for the Hizbe Wahadat militia, one of Gen 
Dostum's partners, confirmed that Shebergan had fallen, but 
said Gen Dostam had suffered few casualties and had retreated 
south to SarituL 

The next Taliban target is likely to be Mazar-e-Sharit 60 
miles east of Shebergan. Mazar-e-Sharif 1$ the headquarters of 
Ahmed Shah Massoud, the military chief who was chased from 
the Afghan capital by the Taliban army in 1996. 

Mullah Omar said Taliban fighters were already making 
gains around Mazar-e-SharifL — AP, Kabul 


Hutu rebels kill 1 lO 

HUTU rebels armed with machetes and dubs hacked to death lio 

people in attacks north-west of the Rwandan capital, an army 
commander. Colonel Fred Iblnglra, said yesterday. 

He said the raids occurred late on Friday in Buheta and Raba 
mmTminw, 30 mfles from Kigali Wallis Gasamapera r the senior 
official in Kigali rural prefecture, said people recognised some of 
the attackers and captured one. Soldiers were searching for the 
rebels, who had probably escaped towards the heavily forested 
north-west corner of the country, he said. 

The attack was the worst since the rebels —former Hutu 
soldier*; find TniliHamen — killed, hacked to death and then 
burned 34 people last month at an inn on the main road from 
Kigali to the north-west — AP, Kigali 


Some Sydney water clean 

WATER in 8 percent of Sydney households was declared fit to 
drink yesterday, though the rest of the city's 17 million residents 
must still boll their water before a dangerous parasite is flushed 

from the system. 

The outbreak of the parasites and Cryptosporidium has 
been an international embarrassment to the city that will host the 
summer Olympics in two years. 

No illnesses have been reported since the parasites were found 
in the water supply last week But they have an incubaticai period 
ofa weekor more, so it may take several more days for health 
problems to develop. Cryptosporidium hi Milwaukee’s water in 
1993 contributed to about 100 deaths. More than 400,000 others Ml 
ilL 

The cause of the contamination Is unclear. Officials have not 
found evidence that animal carcasses found in or near an open 
ranal leading to a filtration plant were the source. — AP, Sydney. 


Second cell-death at Hague 

THE Yugoslavia war crimes tribunal said yesterday it would 

la tmrh an internal inquiry Into the d<»atfr pf a s e r on d de tained 

suspect in just over a month. 

Milan Kovacevlc, a Bosnian Serb aged 57, died in his cell on 
Saturday morning ofa heart attack. He was the only suspect on 
trial for genocide, accnsed of organising the dispatch of prisoners 
to the death ramp at Omarska, where thousands afMnsiims and 
Croats were raped, tortured and kille d. 

“AD aspects cf the death will be looked into,” a Hague trib unal 
spokesman. Christian Chattier, said. 

One of Mr Kovacevic’s lawyers said tribunal officials failed to 
give his client, who had a history of health problems, adequate 
medical treatment, but another lawyer said a doctor gave him 
medication an Friday night 

On June 29, a former Serb mayor of Vukovar, SIxvkoDok- 
manovic.hai^d himself in his cell as the tribunal Judges were 
considering their verdict. An i nternal inquiry exonerated Hague 
prison officials. — Reuters, Amsterdam. 


Burma sit-in ‘was planned’ 

A MEMBER of Burma’s ruling Junta, has delivered a strong 
attack on the democracy leader Aung San Snu Kyi, accusing her 
cf colluding with foreign embassies to incite unrest, state news- 
papers said yesterday . 

Khin Nyunt, first secretary of the State Peace and Development 
CoundL was quoted as saying that Ms Suu Kyi’s recent six-day 
car sit-in protest, when she was stopped from visiting supporters 
in the provinces, was an orchestrated-attempt to “Incite riots and 
cause unrest". 

He said when she set out on her trip last week she took enough 
food to last a week. Leaders ofher National League for Democracy 
and some embassies had been Informed of her daDy activities, 
rehearsed her plan and then condemned foe government 

The Nobel Peace laureate was stopped at a bridge near a village 
rai July 24 and ordered to return to Yangon. She refused and began 
a sit-in protest instead, until security personnel forcibly removed 
her from her car on July 29 and took her home. 

“All national peoples are duty bound to crush the minions of 
the colonialists,” Mr Khin Nyunt said. — Reuters, Yangon. 


Diamond boss gunned down 

THE head ofRusaia’s largest diamond-processing company was 
shot and killed in a suspected contract murder, Russian state 
television reported yesterday. 

The bullet-ridden body of Alexander Shkadov, executive direc- 
tor of the Krlstall diamond company and president of the Russian 
Association of Diamond Processors, was found on Saturday 
outside Smolensk, in a road leading to his country home. 

Kristall had recently reached an agreement with other Russian 
companies to market its diamond* directly, bypassing the South 
African De Beers cartel, Russia's Itar-Tass news agency 
reported. — AP, Moscow. 
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London urged as location for new centre to help opposition groups trying to overthrow Iraqi regime 

US plans anti' 



Gary Younge In Washington 


T HE United States 
wants London to be- 
come a base for as- 
sisting organisa- 
tions committed to 
overthrowing nnf i undermin- 
ing the Baghdad regime, it 
was revealed yesterday. 

A centre for exile activities 
would train opposition 
groups in organisation tech- 
niques and recruitment, and 
translate and index mm inns 
of seized Iraqi documents as 
possible evidence in a war 
crimes prosecution. The pro- 
gramme, backed by the din- 
ton administration, would be 
funded from Washington. 

Congress has already set 
aside $5 million (EL2 million) 


Ancient 
Christian 
order 
riven by 
land sale 
to Jews 


Julian Borger in 

BirZeitonanArab 
revolt in the Greek 
Orthodox Church 

T HE DUST in the court- 
yard of St George’s 
Greek Orthodox 
Church is gathering at an 
ever-faster pace. Fifty yards 
pphni in the Palestinian 
town of Blr Zeit, a formida- 
ble Roman Catholic church 
is nearing completion and 
the masons’ limestone shav- 
ings are blowing downwind. 

Each day Sami Abu Ghat- 
tas SaySJ, St George’s 75- 
year-old caretaker, walks 
past the shining Catholic 
edifice to his own decrepit 
chapel and is reminded of 
the world’s iniquity. The 
Greek Orthodox Church is 
the oldest, largest and rich- 
est Christian denomination 
in the Middle East, yet it is 
dying before his eyes, 
mired in ethnic conflict and 
fin a ncial scanda l . 

“They promised they 
would build a new church 
and a school here,” Mr 
Sayij said. ‘Instead, the 
young people go to the 
Catholic school. The 
Greeks do nothing.” 

A long-simmering Arab 
revolt within the Greek Or- 
thodox Church has erupted 
in a series of street protests 
against the Church's 
hierarchy. 

At the weekend, Arab 
community leaders from Is- 
rael, the occupied territo- 
ries and Jordan met in 
Amman, to plot ways of 
wresting control back from 
the Greek bishops and 
monks whose power over 
their congregation remains 
near-feudal. 

Greek Christians have 
been living in these 
parched hills since the time 
of Christ. The Greek Ortho- 
dox Church of Jerusalem 
dates from AD 135. 

Now even its adherents 
believe the ancient order Is 


for an attempt to rebuild 
Iraq’s fractious political oppo- 
sition and to prepare for a 
possible indictment of Iraqi 
leaders for war crimes. 

Bid: there are heated dis- 
putes between the adminis- 
tration and Republican Con- 
gressmen about who should 
receive the money, which 
would be provided by the US 
state department Recipients 
are likely to include rival 
Kurdish factions, and the 
Iraqi National Congress and 
the pressure group Indict, 
both based in London. 

The news came as the 
united Nations chief arms In- 
spector, Richard Butler, ar- 
rived in Baghdad on the 
eighth anniversary of Iraq’s 
invasion of Kuwait. He will 
hold talk** with foe deputy 


prime minister. Tariq Aziz. 

A UN economlc embargo on 
Baghdad cannot be lifted 
until the inspectors certify 
that the country's biological, 

chemical and nuclear weapons, 
and miggflPQ with a range of 
more than 90 miles, have been 
destroyed. 

Official Iraqi newspapers. 
Which claim that Ba ghdad 
has already complied with the 
UN resolution, have accused 
the team of being a US-backed 
“lies factory". 

The ruling Ba’ath party’s 
Ath-Thawra daily urged Mr 
Butler “to adhere to his pro- 
fessional and technical duties 
and to steer clear' of any bad 
political objectives”. 

The Republican-dominated 
US Congress has recently 
stepped up efforts to bring 


down President Saddam Hus- 
sein, after years of botched at- 
tempts. It now appears to con- 
sider Britain the most 
effective location for a base. 

Congressmen have , been 
keen to give practical support 
to Indict, launched last year 
by the Labour MP Ann 
Clwyd. The group’s aim is to 
bring President Saddam and 
other leading Iraqi figures be- 
fore an international tribunal 
<xi charges of war crimes, 
genocide, crimes against hu- 
manity and crimes against 
peace. 

mdiefs work is backed by 
the leaders of Britain’s three 
main parties. 

“President Clinton has 
been very supportive of In- 
dict,” said Ms Clwyd yester- 
day. “But since the organisa- 


tion has been set up, we’ve 
had virtually ho flmds. I 
spoke to state department offi- 
cials about a month ago ana 
they said the money was 
imminent'' 

The congressional plan 
gims to give around £80.000 to 
co-ordinate the activities of 
groups fighting against war 
crimes, and £235,000 for docu- 
ment translation. 

Republican senators have 
been, urging foe administra- 
tion to give most of foe money 
to the Iraqi National Con- 
gress and Indict, which work 
closely together in London, 
rather fo an the spread -it 
around the 73 Iraqi opposition 
groups it has listed. 

“Many of the groups listed 
number only (me person, and 
several are not even Iraqi,” 


said a report from 

of Representatives jntera 3 

thflNC. an umbrella (WB»m- 
sation of anti-Saddam forces, 
is “an opposition gro u P' 

t ^** CongI M 

there is little hope that foe 
San will remove President 
Sadd? m In the near future, 

but it could encourage a 
peaceful and swift transition 

to democracy should the Iraqi 

leader foil. The administra- 
tion has also set aside £3 1 mil- 
lion for an anti-Saddam 
“Radio Free Iraq” in Prague, 
run on similar lines to foe US 
propaganda stations- in Ger- 
many during foe cold war. 



A Greek Orthodox priest walks past graffiti in Jerusalem which says “kill Arabs”. The Church has been hit by financial scandal photograph: heidi levine 


entering its last few de- 
cades as a living church. 
Squeezed between Islam 
and the Jewish State. 
Christian Arabs are leaving 
the Palestinian territories 
for the West in their thou- 
sands. And the Greek Or- 
thodox Church is split be- 
tween the all-Greek synod 
and its 40.000-strong Pales- 
tinian congregation, 

Arab disquiet boiled over 
last month after reports 
emerged that Diodoros L 
the Patriarch, had sold Is- 
raeli developers long-term 
leases for valuable tracts of 
church land in Jaffa, Naza- 
reth and the Galilee region. 

The sales galvanised Pales- 
tinian activists in the 
Church. They reawakened 
snspiclon about where 
church revenue was going in 
the absence of published re- 
cords. And the transfer of 
territory to Israelis was — in 
Arab eyes — a supreme act of 
betray aL Arab land dealers 
have been shot and dumped 


on the street for for less. 

Since the sales, the 
Church has been paralysed 
by tension. The Palestinian 
congregation takes commu- 
nion from the Greek bish- 
ops on Sunday but fights the 
Patriarchate with street 
demonstrations and court 
cases the rest of the week. 

Elias Khoury, a Greek Or- 
thodox lawyer, said be be- 
lieved that the church hier- 
archy was earning millions 
of pounds from land deals. 
“It’s going into the pockets 
of the Greek monks and 
their families, and pjoinfr 
back to Greece,” he said. 
“The situation is getting 
worse an the time. 

“The Patriarchate totally 
neglects the interests of the 
Orthodox community . . . 
Some say that by the year 
2020, there will be no com- 
munity left.” 

Marwan TubassL an ac- 
tivist who has led the dem- 
onstrations, complains of a 
lack of accountability. 


“There was supposed to 
be a mixed council of Pales- 
tinians and Greeks but that 
was disbanded in 1907,” he 
said. “There has not been a 
financial report since 1964. 
Meanwhile, there are fewer 
and fewer churches and 
schools being built and the 
ones that are left are in a 
bad state.” - - 

Mr Tubassi said the 
Amman conference would 
augur an escalation of the 
struggle for control of the 
Church. “This is our 
Church,” he said. “They 
[the Greeks] are the for- 
eigners here.” 

The Patriarchate took no 
part in the gathering. Patri- 
arch Diodoros Is in Greece 
undergoing kidney dialysis, 
and the secretary-general. 
Metropolitan Timothy, 
remained at his Jerusalem 
office. 

The fax confirming an au- 
dience with the Metropoli- 
tan gave detailed directions 
to the office In Jerusalem’s 


Christian quarter. It also 
offered advice on protocoL 
He was to be addressed at 
all times as Your Emi- 
nence, “not ‘Dear Father 
Timothy’ or Dear Metro- 
politan' or Dear Sir* or 
anything else”. 

In the flesh. His Emi- 
nence wore a dark grey cas- 
sock the colour of his foot- 
long beard. He sat serenely, 
but his eyes betrayed 
mounting impatience at the 
questions put to him. 

“The activities of the Pa- 
triarchate are beyond all 
expectations of the Arab 
population,” Metropolitan 
Timothy said. “The holy 
synod expects to reorganise 
the mixed council if politi- 
cal circumstances allow . . . 
When that will be, it’s not 
for me to evaluate.” 

Asked about the absence 
of Palestinian bishops in 
the synod, he promised: 
“There are clergy among 
the Palestinians who in dne 
time may be elevated to 


ranks of bishop when the 
synod sees fit." 

But financial questions 
drew a heated response: 
"Why should we issue 
reports? Does any other 
church give accounts of Its 
expenses and revenues ... 
We are always open to dia- 
logue, but revolutions can 
only harm the body of the 
Church and cause schisms.” 
- From Btr Zeit, once a cita- 
del of Christian Arab wealth 
and learning, the- ■Church’s 
future looks bleak. - Last 
winter’s damp is still seep- 
ing through St George's 
stone cupola as the summer 
dust drifts fay outside. 

Mr SaylJ still carries 
neatly folded plans, his me- 
mento of school and church 
that might have been. But 
his hopes faded long before 
the architect’s ink. “A hun- 
dred years ago Bir Zeit was 
completely Orthodox. Now 
we are a thousand. Soon 
there will be no one left,” 
he said. 


Republican offers hope 
of Clinton holding fast 


Gary Younge in Wa shi ng to n 


P RESIDENT Bill Clinton 
would not have to 
resign from office if he 
admitted to foe people of the 
United States that he had a 
sexual relationship with the 
White House intern Monica 
Lewinsky, the head of the 
Senate judiciary co mmu te 
said yesterday. 

‘The president would have 
a reasonable chance of 
remaining at the top of the 
system." said Orrin Hatch. 

Mr Hatch chair s the com- 
mittee to which the Inrippen- 
dent prosecutor Kenneth 
Starr must present his report 
and other investigations. The 
committee must then decide 
whether to lodge articles of 
impeachment with Congress, 
if Congress decided there 
were grounds for impeach- 
ment the Senate would judge 
finally whether Mr Clinton 
should be stripped of the pres- 
idency 

Tf he comes forth snit tone 


it and does it in the right way 
and there aren't a lot of other 
factors to cause the Congress 
to say lhin man is unfi t for the 
presidency and should be Im- 
peached, then I think [he] 
would have a reasonable 
oViance . . . Who really wants 
to see the president hurt In 
this matter?" Mr Hatch asked 
yesterday. 

As FBI forensic scientists 
examined a stain on one of Ms 
Lewinsky's dresses. Mr Hatch 
stressed that there was still 
no proof that Mr Clinton had 
lied in denying a sexual 
relationship with her. He also 
asked whether Mr Starr 
would be able to provide any 
evidence of more serious 
crimes, such as perjury or ob- 
struction of justice. 

Mr Hatch suggested that 
even if Mr Starr did unearth 
some concrete proof of a mis- 
demeanour it would not nec- 
essarily mean that Mr Clin- 
ton would have to go. 

“If It doesn’t lead to some- 
thing a lot more serious, and 
even if it does. If he handles 


it right, it may be enough to 
cause people to say Hey, look, 
he is the president, he has 
two years to go. we may want 
to give him every every bene- 
fit of the doubt and show le- 
niency here’." 

The comments from Mr 
Hatch — a Republican sena- 
tor from the highly conserva- 
tive Mormon-dominated state 
of Utah — reflect the reluc- 
tance of both major parties to 
remove President Clinton 
from office prematurely. 

Democrats would like to see 
him stay and dear his name 
and are happy to keep him so 
long as his approval ratings 
remain high. 

Republicans baulk at the 
prospect of handing Vice- 
President A1 Gore the keys to 
the White House, a fUfl two 
years before he would have to 
fight for them. 

Mr Clinton is set to testify 
to a grand jury on August 17 
on the accusations that he 
had a sexual relationship 
with Ms Lewinsky and then 
encouraged her to cover it up. 


Iranian paper changes 
name to foil press ban 


David Hirst In Beirut 


A NEW and successful 
newspaper took centre 
stage yesterday in the 
power struggle in Iran be- 
tween the president, Moham- 
med Khatami, and his arch- 
conservative rivals. Banned 
last week.' Jameah (Society) 
promptly appeared under a 
second name. Banned a gain 
.on Saturday, it emerged yes- 
terday under a third. 

This act of defiance has 
added venom to a conflict con- 
stantly erupting in new forms. 
No sooner do the conserva- 
tives, headed by their spiritual 
guide. Ayatollah Ali Kha- 
menei, strike a blow at the 
moderates than the moderates 
moum a new challenge. 

The fear Is that sooner or 
later a confrontation will turn 
into the fundamental show- 
down that both sides still ap- 
pear anxious to avoid. 

The hardliners are once 
again making: use cf the Ansar 
e-Hizbollah, street gan gs mas- 


querading as enforcers of Is- 
lamic morality; but students 
and other Khatami support- 
ers are replying in kind 

Evidently wllh this in mind 
Jameah's editor, Mahmoud 
Shams, said yesterday: “What 
is dangerous is that the late of 

Mr Khatami's government will 

be determined in the streets, 
where militants are taking the 
law Into their own hands.” 

The newly licensed news- 
paper — Atfab-e Emrouz 
(Today’s Sun) — appeared in 
foe same format as Tous 
which was the same as its 
Jameah original. It led with 
an account of an attack by foe 
Ansar e-Hizbollah on the 
paper's premises on Satur- 
day. in which Mr Shams was 
punched. 

The fete of Jameah goes to 
the heart of the power 
straggle. For the moderates, 
its closure would be an as- 
sault on the greatly expanded 
freedoms; for the conserva- 
tives, publication amounts 
to an intolerable affront to 
their power and prestige. 


The conservative judiciary, 

in seeking to surmrucc .TamooVi 


1 1 j e suppress .l arnmn, 

accused it of publishing 
reports and disturbing public 
order. But foe ministry of Is- 
lamic guidance, headed by a 
key Khatami ally, opposed the 
ban, urging foe Judiciary to 
reconsider. 

Jameah was an instant suc- 
P® 38 It appeared in 
March. Within 100 days it had 
a readership of 300,000. 

Last week, after Its first ban, 
it raised the stakes, drawing 
Mr Khatami himself directly 
to? fray- A headline 
quoted him as saying; “Those 
who oppose freedom in the 
name of foe religion are the 
enemies of the people ” 

*°?, ther P a .Per, Khaneh. 
recently published a letter 
ttom a woman criticising foe 
late Ayatollah Khomeini. “Do 
you want me to follow some- 
one who transformed Iran 

.iTHS:™. 1 ?” 1 terrorist 
State with his order to murder 
Salman Rushdie." 

, its editor . Moham- 
med-Reza Za ert was arrested. 
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Despite Belgrade’s assurances 
that the offensive against 
Albanian separatists has ended, 
civilians continue to suffer. 
Forced from their homes, they 
are being pounded by artillery in 
their forest refuge, writes 
Peter Beaumont in Divljaka 


Kosovo refugees 
find no haven on 
Big Bad Mountain 


T HE explosion came 
first — a dull thud 
echoing through the 
woods of Kosovo’s 
Banjice Gorge. A minute later 
came a second shell, scything 
above our heads with an audi- 
ble whoosh towards its target 
higher up the mountain. 

Fehmi Goshi, an ethnic- 
A1 banian refugee from the 
village of Orlate, on the other 
side of the moon tain, winced 
and paused as he told how he 
brought his family of 20 to 
live in the gorge last week 
after his home was shelled by 
Serbian forces and bis village 
was cleared. 

Mr Goshi used to teach 
French in the village school; 
now he lives under the trees. 
He Ls a trim, neat man, de- 
spite having slept on the 
ground in his only clothes for 
seven nights. 

His joy at finding a French- 
speaker to carry his story to 
the outside world produced a 
moment of quiet catharsis: 
how his family was driven 
from their home by Serb sol- 
diers and police and has sur- 
vived on scraps of food pro- 
vided by local villagers and 
guerrillas of the Kosovo Lib- 
eration Army, who patrol the 
gorge and mountainside. 

“We came only With what 
we were wearing," he said. 
"The police came with the sol- 
diers, supported by a large 
□umber of tanks. They shel- 
led everything. There were 
around 50 people injured. 
Then they burnt our com." 

But while Mr Goshi is able 
to scrape a hard living for 
himself and the younger 
members of his femfly, life in 
the woods for his 80-year-old 
father and his mother is des- 
perate. His father sits bolt up- 
right with his crutches on the 
family’s only chair. Under his 
felt cap his expression is of a 


man crushed by the expul- 
sion, broken by being forced 
to walk 10 mites across the 
mountains on almo st crippled 
feet to find sanctuary. 

Now even the gorge is no 
longer safe. The shelling from 
the Serb-controlled town of 
Komorane has driven many 
who sought shelter back 
down the mountain track, in 
a sorry caravan of crowded 
tractor trailers. 

It is what the Serb authori- 
ties want Last week a plane 
dropped leaflets urging the 
refugees to return and assur- 
ing them that they were safe. 
It is an assurance the refu- 


The Serbs have 
destroyed our 
homes and our 
lives. We are living 
here like animals 
— injured animals’ 


gees do not believe. But they 
know they cannot stay on this 
high ground, marked on the 
maps as "Big Bad Mountain”. 

Surrounded by the Serbs on 
three sides, the KLA is com- 
ing under renewed pressure 
in this fastness. And as in 
JunJk — also under siege 
from Serb guns — the civil- 
ians are suffering grievously. 

"We would like to go hack 
to our homes but we cannot,” 
Mr Goshi -said. -"Our Serb 
neighbours, are our enemies 
now. They have destroyed our 
homes and our lives. We are 
living here like animals — in- 
jured animals.” 

The refugees of Orlate and 
neighbouring villages believe 
they have been abandoned by 


the world. What they see hap- 
pening is a clear contradic- 
tion of claims by the Yugoslav 
president, Slobodan Milose- 
vic, that the Serb offensive 
against the KLA is over. For 
below these mountain vil- 
lages the Serb onslaught — 
which has displaced up to 
60,000 refugees — continues. 
If anything has happened, it 
is that the rolling offensive 
has simply moved on to try to 
crush all resistance to the Ko- 
sovar uprising. 

Despite Belgrade's claims 
that the KLA guerrillas fight- 
ing in these hills are foreign- 
ers from Albania and else- 
where, it is dear that the men 
In this sector are locals who 
are struggling for their sur- 
vival and the survival of their 
families. 

Higher up the mo untains — 

above Divljaka. where the 
limestone track runs out — it 
is impossible to tell what is 
happening to the KLA, reel- 
ing from a series of defeats In 
recent weeks. Its fighters are 
unwilling to escort reporters 
any higher. 

All that the officer in 
charge will volunteer is: "We 
are not politicians; we are 
simply fighting for our 
people. We are looking after 
them." 

Hasan Bytyzi, from a 
nearby village, is less 
guarded. "Look around you. 
Milosevic says be is fighting 
terrorists. We are not terror- 
ists. These refugees are 
women, old people and chil- 
dren. They are shelling from 
aE sides" - 1 - • 

Another refugee sums up 
the. anger of those living in 
these hills. 

“Where are your European 
leaders? Where is the world? 
Tell them the Serbian forces 
are Wiling women and chil- 
dren in these woods.” 



Hones 
fade in 
mine 
rescue 

Kata Connolly In Lasstng 


R ESCUE workers trying 
to reach 10 men trapped 
in a mine in Austria for 
16 days drilled into a dome 
yesterday where it is hoped 
the victims may have found 
an air pocket. 

But live pictures from 
waterproof cameras lowered 
into the 25R-high dome did 
not show any sign of life. 

Unofficial reports from the 
regional authorities said the 
images revealed only dis- 
carded equipment 
The drilling of 'the tunnel 
has enabled the first supplies 
of oxygen to be pumped 430ft 
down to the level of the dome. 

There were reports in the 
village of Lass in g in southern 
Austria that knocking sounds 
had been detected from Inside 
the talcum mine, but they 
were not confirmed. 

The rescue effort was 
stepped up a week ago after 
one miner, Georg HalnzL was 
found alive. 

If the nine miners and one 
geologist are found alive, the 
problem or how they will be 
helped out remains. 

Alfred Zeching, one of the 
rescue coordinators, said it 
was not clear how much mud 
and water there was in the 
tunnel leading to the dome. 

“We are also not certain 
that the men are even there," 
he added. 

Drilling the rescue tunnel 
was baited again on Saturday 
when the drill head hit ob- 
stacles, just 20ft from the ceil- 
ing of the dome. 

A team of seven German 
rescuers was sent down the 
separate fresh-air supply 
shaft into the heart of the 
mine. They returned three 
hours later to report that the 
tunnel was full of water be- 
yond 300ft, some 130ft above 
where the men may be. and 
that they were unable to go 
any further. 

“That way is now closed to 
us,” said Rudolf Uhlenbrock. 

a min er. 

Asked what hope he 
thought there was for the 
men, he said: "No chance." 

A British drilling engineer 
working with the rescuers, 
Per G waiter, said the main 
rescue tunnel could be too 
dangerous and suggested a 
“more realistic” means of 
reaching the men. • 

Mr Gwalter. aged 33. from 
Plymouth, said rescuers 
could use- the so-called first- 
aid tunnel and then dig diago-' 
nally from there through the 
mine towards the dome. 


Turkey’s heartland holds out an 
olive branch to the Greek enemy 


Pay Nothing Unti 


Chris Morris tours Cappadoccia with 
the visitors who are being welcomed 
home by the people who displaced them 


A GREES flag, painted 
proudly cm a board in 
the old town of Urgup, 
is an unexpected sight in 
Cappadoccia, deep In Tur- 
key's Anatolian heartland. 

In fh*g region of extra- 
ordinary rod; formations 
an d ancient underground 
churches, It is a sign of a 
min or political miracle — 
after several years of infor- 
mal contact, Urgup is now 
formally twinned with the 
Greek town of Larisa. 

The two have a long and 
complex history. In the 
1920s the Christians of Cap- 
padoccia and the Muslims 
in the area around Larisa 
were forced from their 
homes in a mass exchange 
of populations, what today 
wonld be called ethnic 
cleansing. 

Similar forced migrations 
occurred throughout the 
two countries. Though the 
modern states of Greece and 
Turkey are nominally Nato 
allies.' they have been at 
daggers drawn ever since. 

Today, however, a new 
generation is trying to re- 
establish contact. 

“1 have been here many 
times — my parents came 
from Cappadoccia," said 


Dim! trios Kappadokls, a 
Greek businessman who 
has been one of those pro- 
moting links between the 
two communities. "I want 
the Greeks and the Turks to 
be Mends. I believe in 
peace.” 

On this visit he has 
brought along a tour party, 
including an Orthodox 
priest making a pilgrimage 
to some of Christianity’s 
earliest sites. Many of the 
group have ancestral roots 
in Cappadoccia, and some 
are returning for the first 
time. 

"We look the same, we 
know the same songs, and 
we eat the same food," said 
Fazli fiaUBinm, a local Turk 
who is tour guide for the 
day. He listens with ap- 
proval as Greek Orthodox 
chanting echoes eerily 
through one of the area’s 
many cave-churches. 

There are still many 
signs of the former Greek 
presence. In the town of 
Mnstafepasa. which used to 
be known as Sinosts, a res- 
taurant called the Old 
Greek House advertises tra- 
ditional Turkish food. 

Travel between the two 
countries is relatively easy. 


but tourism is rare. Soula 
Athanasja, a travel agent 
from Larisa, says many 
people are frightened to 
make the trip. 

"They ask me if Fm safe 
here,” she laughs, "and 
they look at me as if rm 
either very brave or 
slightly mad." 

Reading the more hyster- 
ical headlines in either 
country, or listening to the 
ranting of nationalist poli- 
ticians, Is enough to make 
many think twice. And 
there are still those who be- 
lieve contact is a had idea. 


They ask me if I’m 
safe here and look 
at me as if I’m 
either very brave or 
slightly mad’ 


The two countries have 
territorial disputes in the 
Aegean Sea. and over the 
divided Island of Cyprus, 
and their Western allies 
have long feared that they 
may resort to an armed 
confrontation. 

The visitors from Larisa 
believe they know who ls 
to blame. "I think they are 
all political problems.” Ms 
Athanasia said. 

“We can do many thing;. 


bnt the politicians won't 
leave us alone to do wbat 
we want.” 

The twin-towns initiative 
is designed to begin chang- 
ing perceptions. Delegations 
from both sides have made 
the short flight across the 
Aegean, and they hope to 
start an exchange scheme in 
which children from one 
country will stay with fam- 
ilies from the other. 

"Everyone knows Greeks 
and Turks find it hard to get 
alo ng,” said Hikmet Can, 
a local man whose grand- 
father emigrated from 
Greece. “But we don’t have 
any difficulties here — we 
all have a good dialogue. It 
can be done." 

The Greek tour party is 
invited for dinner on the 
rooftop terrace of Mr Can's 
house, where there is ear- 
nest discussion and much 
raising of glasses of Cappa- 
doccian wine. 

It is another chance for or- 
dinary Greeks and Turks to 
get to know the neighbours 
they never had, and to make 
personal contact in a way 
their leaders find so hard. 

"Before this we didn’t 
know each other,” said Mr 
Caltokan, “and it was diffi- 
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colt for ns to understand 
them. 

“But when they came 
here we saw them and we 
liked them. Our relation- 
ship started, and now it is 
growing." 


Athens loses taste for Cypriot missile row 


Helena Smith In Athens 


Greek government is 
hoping to defuse the Cy- 
s missile crisis to’ per- 
iling Nicosia to cancel its 
er for Russian anti-air- 
ft missiles and buy 
rter-range weapons. 
i public Greece has keenly 
ported Nicosia's decision 
buy 40 Russian missiles 
able of striking Turkish 
iters deep to Ankara’s air* 
ce. They are due to be de- 
red in November, 
ut officials admit that Ath- 
is secretly dreading the 
ival of the weapons, be- 
sc of Turkey's .repeated 
■at to launch a pre-emp- 


tive strike to destroy them. 

Greek military strategists 
say an armed conflict be- 
tween Greece and Turkey 
may be triggered if the 
£250 million S-300 system is 
installed at Paphos airport. In 
the south-west of the island. 

“Our fear is that the Turks 
will act pre-emptively by stag- 
ing a surgical strike on 

Paphos airport before the 
missiles are actually deliv- 
ered," one said. “That would 
put the government In a very 
difficult position.” 

In a defence agreement 
signed by Athens and Nicosia 
In 1995 Greece promised to 
defend the island “at all 
costs". Cyprus has been divid- 
ed between Greeks in the 


south and Turks In the north 
since Turkey invaded in 1974 
following a coup, engineered 
by the then junta in Athens, 
designed to unite the island 
with Greece. 

Fears that Ankara means 
business mounted this week 
after a 30-minute shoot-out be- 
tween border guards on the 
banks of the River Evros. The 
previous day Turkish fighter 
planes swept through Greek 
airspace in a show of m ilitary 
might 

"The last thing Athens 
wants is to become embroiled 
in a conflict with Turkey Just 

when it is concentrating all 

its energy in Joining the Eco- 
nomic Monetary Union,” said 
a senior government adviser. 


“It knows that that would 
kill its hopes of entering the 
euro zone in 200L” 

Greek officials say Athens 
is now trying to persuade the 
Cypriot president. Glafcos 
Clerides, to replace the S-300s 
with shorter -range Russian 
S-15 missi l es. With their less 
sophisticated radars, the 
S-15s would be less objection- 
able to Turkey and the West 
say Nato officials. 

Both Britain and the United 
States have expressed grow- 
ing concern at Moscow's use 
of the S-300 radars to collect 
information on military air- 
craft movements in the 
region, including flights in 
and out of Britain’s RAF base 
tn Cyprus at Akrotiri. 
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Comment 


Jonathan Cook 
@ Cairo 


N EARLY 30 years after 
his death. Egypt’s 
greatest military hero 
of modern times is smiling 
paternally from hoardings 
all over the capital. Nasser; 
The Movie (almost cer- 
tainly nor coming to a cin- 
ema near yon) is doing big 
box-office here, even threat- 
ening to hole that other film 
Juggernaut, Titanic. 

It Isa welcome renais- 
sance for the country's film 
industry, which in the 
1940s and 1950s regularly 
filled cinemas across the 
Arab world. Today, govern- 
ment censorship and heavy 
taxation have red need the 
output to a dozen or so 
films, mostly trashy soaps 
given the big-screen treat- 
ment, which find an audi- 
ence only at home. 

Nasser’s moment of glory, 
however, is likely to be 

brief. The enthusiasm for 
♦Ms home-grown block- 
buster signals more a mood 
for nostalgia than a sudden 
resurgence of nationalism. 

The leader who took on 
the West and, in the case of 
the Suez canal, won in style, 
still enjoys immense popu- 
larity. But In a showdown 
with that other colossus of a 
colonel — Sanders, the 
who gave the world Ken- 
tucky Fried Chicken -t-hj 

might find Egyptians ’de- 
serting In droves. 

Despite the many nods 
the authorities have made 
to IsLamlclsing the culture. 
Western values, themes and 
icons hold sway here. As 
well as the KFCs, a McDon- 
ald's or a Pizza Hnt can be 
found on the corner of al- 
most every main street. In a 
city of 16 million that Is a 
huge number of outlets. 

Cairo, of course, provides 
Its own spin on the Ameri- 
can experience: fast food 
here means a shawarma 
(kebab) or felafel bought 
from a street vendor; a fam- 
ily enjoying a McFeast on 
the premises is likely to feel 
cheated unless it can make 
the meal last several hours. 

This may hold a clue for 
Nasser’s producers, if they 
are looking for a surefire 
follow-up. In Dodi Fayed 
they have a local hero 
whose story panders to sen- 
timentality about the past 
and yet aspires to moder- 
nity, too. The Dodi and Di- 
ana love story is etched into 
the Egyptian consciousness 
to a profoundly irrational 
degree and. as time passes, 
seems to gain an ever- 
greater hold on the popular 
Imagination. It is the talk of 
homes, cafes and 
McDonald's. 

Magdi. a 20-year-old stu- 
dent from a wealthy Coptic 
family who regularly mixes 
with European students, 
might be expected to be a 
little more worldly wise. 

But his version is typical: 
Charles, the spurned hus- 
band, and his wicked 
mother, the Queen, are cast 
as Dlsneyesque villains, 
personally responsible for 
the crash which killed Di 
and Dodi. Such views, con- 
stantly aired in one guise or 
another, transcend melo- 
drama In a comic-book 
blend of conspiracy theory 
and fairytale. 

Dodi was on the verge of 
winning the hand not Just of 
a princess, but of a glamor- 
ous Western one. 

Dodi and Di: The Movie 
has all the ingredients for 
an Arab epic. It Is probably 
coming to a cinema near the 
Nile soon. 



For real politics in the UK, go to the 
Muslims, go to the Catholics 



A S A teenage rebel. I 
changed my first 
nam e; a matter of no 
importance to anyone 
other than my irritated teach- 
ers, my baffled family and, 17 
years later, my local Social 
Security office. After several 
lengthy telephone calls, they 
asked me to come In for a 45- 
minute Interview on the 
chan ge of my name. 

My point is not directed at 
Alistair Darling on the ineffi- 
ciency of the welfare state. 
The experience at my local 
DSS was a bitter Illustration 
of where the welfare state has 
failed, and where it is strug- 
gling with issues beyond its 
remit. At 10.30am, the office 
In Hackney, one of the most 
deprived areas of western 
Europe, was foil of people 
waiting; dozens of different 
nationalities were repre- 
sented. You could not speak 
even to a receptionist until 
your docket was called, yet it 
took me a while to find a 
docket-dispenser. There were 
20 people waiting ahead of 
me. The large room was silent 
except for the crying chil- 
dren. People avoided each 
other’s eye. An elderly, 01. 
white man was racially abus- 
ing a black receptionist 
I was impressed that the 
DSS had bothered to track me 
down after 17 years, but what 
horrified me was the stench 
of angry humiliation. These 
people are my neighbours, 
but suddenly thrown into a 
room with them, I realised 
bow a car in a city enables 
you to select your commu- 
nity; neighbours become vir- 
tually meaningless. 

My community is no longer 
geographical. I negotiate the 
anonymity of a city by estab- 
lishing a network of work, 
friendship, family and leave 
the rest Ease of transport 
opens up wider access, and 
enables us to avert our eyes 


from what is virtually on our 
doorstep. How do yon open up 
communication, and stitch 
together the social fabric of a 
neig hbourhood from an enor- 
mous diversity of ..ethnic 
groups? In. what way. could 
the Bangladeshi grandmother 
establish rnmmnn cause with 
the Irish single mother? 
There is no rallying ideal of 
citizenship as in America. 

The welfare state, that cru- 
cial interface between govern- 
ment and subject, has never 
been about empowerment but 
about entitlement Even the 
terminology of "service” and 
“client” identifies the passiv- 
ity of these welfare recipients. 
Only in the NHS has it ever 
succeeded in embodying a 
concept of solidarity. Brit- 
ain’s welfare state, under 
both Tory and Labour govern- 
ments, has been entrenched 
in concepts of paternalistic 
hierarchy. 

And. from a high-rise 
tower-block in Hackney the 
highly disciplined, centra- 
lised New Labour appears 
only another permutation of 
that model Add to that, a bit- 
ter local history of factional 
politics, and it is hardly sur- 
prising that voter turnout In 
Hackney is low, and there’s so 
little interest in politics. 

The conclusion of Neil Jam- 
ieson, of the Citizen Organis- 
ing Foundation, which works 
in six areas across Britain, is 
that the most powerful form 
of social capital left in many 
areas of east London is the 
faith communities. 

He points to the East Lon- 
don Mosque in Whitechapel 
which attracts more than 
1,000 men every Friday for 
prayers, or one of the cavern- 
ous Catholic churches, which 
can also see more than L 000 
people cross the threshold on 
a Sunday. 

Jamieson, himself a 
Quaker, draws on that rich 


rticagntpr Tr adition nf p olitical 

activism. The i dea behind 
Telco, The East London Com- 
munities Organisation he has 
set up and to which he has 
recruited more than 40 mem- 
ber organisations, is unapolo- 


organlstng. • • 

Telco has just sent AhuHas- 
san of the East London 
Mosque on a training course 
with a Mexican community 
organisation in Texas. But the 
rhetoric is reminiscent of rad- 
ical left-wing politics of the 
Seventies; Jamieson believes 
in “actions” and “struggie”- 
He argues that it is in face- 
to-face encounters that social 
solidarity emerges and seem- 
ingly insurmountable barri- 
ers of prejudice and stereo- 
typing are overcome- 
Remember demos and ban- 
ners? It is In the struggle and 
the victories — sometimes 
small, sometimes big — that 
people learn self-confidence 
and skihw of leadership that 
they never believed possible 
of themselves. 

T HE ‘‘struggles’* are 
over the Issues that di- 
rectly affect the* com- 
munities invtflved — 
from pedestrian crossings, to 
demanding a quota for local 
people of the thousands of 
jobs in construction in Ca- 
nary Wharf and on the Mil- 
lennium Dome; from educa- 
tion. to h eal th , planning and 
transport. 

The emphasis, says Jamie- 
son is demanding face-to-face 
meetings between Telco mem- 
bers and the people who de- 
termine their lives — for ex- 
ample, the chief executive cf 
the health authority, their 
MPs or a director of one of the 
big City banks. 

Yet this is a farm of civic 
association — social capital 
— which has the secular, lib- 


Endpiece: Frank response 



I AM not, and never had 
been, a Frank Field en- 
thusiast Only a couple of 
months ago, be reminded 
me that my failure to appreci- 
ate his true value goes back 
nearly a decade. When he was 
on the point of "deselection" 
by his Merseyside constitu- 
ency, Labour’s National Exec- 
utive Committee had to de- 
cide whether or not to mount 
a rescue expedition. Field 
asked me if I proposed to sup- 
port the mercy mission. 

Apparently (it was Field 
who recalled the incident), I 


replied “in a voice like ice” 
that I would “do what is best 
for the party”. My reply, al- 
though embarrassingly pomp- 
ous, illustrated my scepticism 
about the aura of sanctity by 
which he was surrounded. 

Although my view has not 
changed with the years, it 
seems that — over the last 
couple of days — Field has 
been treated shamefully by 
the Increasingly unattractive 

government publicity ma- 
chine. His resignation speech 
was as politically inconve- 
nient as it was personally tll- 
judged. It began with a cata- 
logue of Field's achievements 
and ended with a litan y of 
other minister's failures. 

His request for promotion 
to the Cabinet was not grown- 
up behaviour. But, altho ugh 
embarrassing, his conduct 
did not justify Saturday's as- 
sault. The speech entitled 
commentators — myself 
among them — to report what 
a veteran MP said on Thurs- 
day afternoon. “Frank has 
never become reconciled to 
the Queen’s failure to ask him 
to form a government after 


the general election.” But 
when the cheap shots are 
being fired, the Downing 
Street publicity machine has 
a duty to choose its ammuni- 
tion with discretion. 

It was not Field’s numerous 
backbench critics who gave 
him the fancy title of Minister 
for Welfare Reform, arranged 
for him to be appointed to 
that office long before most of 
the Cabinet were called to No 
10 and talked nonsense about 
him being asked “to think the 
unthinkable’’. It was the 
people who turned on him 
two days ago. 

No doubt Alistair Darling 
— unlike the doomed Har- 
man-Field mismatch — wifi 
make rapid progress towards 
welfare reform. Darling is one 
of the ablest members of a 
generally able Cabinet and. 
unlike some of his ministerial 
colleag u es, is willing to talk 
openly about his transition 
from municipal left-winger to 
impeccable moderniser — a 
sign of grace in repentant sin- 
ners which every revivalist 

preacher will recognise. But 

his predecessors in the job 


never had a dhance to achieve 
what is within his power. 
Field, the middle-ranking 
minister in the Social Secu- 
rity Department was given 
policy authority over Harriet 
Harman, his boss. Govern- 
ment cannot work In that 
way. Part of the responsi- 
bility for the year’s failure 
lies with whoever thought up 
the novel s che m e. 

It would be easy to blame 
the error on the Prime Minis- 
ter’s Inexperience. But that is 
not my Interpretation of 
events. The people who ad- 
vise Tony Blair on news man- 
agement thought of Field — 


feted by right-wing think- 
tanks and ldolatrlsed by Tory 
tabloid newspapers — as a 
public relations initiative 
made flesh. They were inter- 
ested in headlines not welfare 
reform. 

Phrases like “daringly radi- 
cal” not “folly-funded bene- 
fits” were on their minds, fit- 
deed, it is unlikely that they 
had grasped the central di- 
lemma with which a reform- 
ing minister had to wrestle. Is 
welfare reform an attempt to 


create a coherent system of 
benefits and contributions or 
is it a way of reducing public 
expenditure? In the short run. 
it cannot be both at the samp 
time. 

C LEARLY, Field could 
not stay an as dubi- 
ous deputy and 
happy rival to Dar- 
ling. It would to be absurd to 
ask anyone who looks so like 
Svengali to play the part of 
Trilby. So the Minister for 
Welfare Reform and Indeed 
the title, which was really 
only a sound-bite, had to go. 
The cnee-great guru of social 
policy was offered a job. 
which — being an evangelist 
not a politician — he was cer- 
tain to refuse. Inevitably, be 
made a resignation statement 
which asserted the righteous- 
ness of his cause. 

In short. Held, not surpris- 
ingly, behaved like Field and 
exhibited all the Characteris- 
tics which made him such at- 
tractive headline material 
last year. So the Downing 
Street publicity machine 
turned on him — determined 


eral left-wing squirming un- 
comfortably. In all the trendy 
riisranarinn about mutuality 
and fostering civic spirit 
among the secular,' liberal 
left-wing, there is a real wari- 
ness of getting' r eligion jm- 
vqlVed. For exattrple, Cfctfifes 
LeadbeaterWMikgaltio 1 Write 
a whole pamphlet for’ think- 
tank Demos on Civic Spirit 
and the importance of mutu- 
ality without mentioning a 
religious institution once. 
Yet, churches, mosques, gurd- 
waras, twnpTAK, synagogues 
— for all their decline in 
membership — remain the 
biggest mutual institutions cf 
civic society. 

Of course, the wariness of 
mobilising faith rammimTtiPK 
for political ends Is, In some 
ways, understandable. A pa- 
ternalistic liberalism chokes 
on the idea of an empowered 
Muslim community that will 
not necessarily faclliate 
women’s participation, or a 
Catholic co mm u n ity lobbying 
for the closure of an abortion 
clinic. Mutuality is not all 
apple pie and neighbourhood 
watch schemes. 

But what makes Telco and 
the sister organisations of the 
Citizen Organising- Founda- 
tion in such places as Bristol 
and the West Midlands such a 

fanghm tirig w jwnrign t fa that 

they are using institutions 
which reach into and attract 
Immense loyalty among some 
of the most deprived commu- 
nities in the country, to incul- 
cate concepts of citizenship 
and political participation. 

Then they are bufiding alli- 
ances between those faith 
communities in a' complex 
task of getting those of differ- 
ent religions to respect each 
other. It’s a brave attempt to 
answer the questions posed in 
the Social Security Office In 
Hackney. 


Conspiracy 
of truth 




AVID Shaylerisnot 
a hero to seize tiie 
imaginatio n. He is 
podgy, with — on the 

latest photographs — a singu- 
larly unpleasant heard. And 
hin TTummafl a ta predictably un- 
heroic, too. It tells us that the 
secret world of MB is foil of 
stumblebunas and paper shuf- 
flers compiling vast files on 
tVironta to the nation who wind 
up as Home Secretary or In- 
dustry Secretary a few years 
<gnt is the cock-up theory cf 
Intelligence history yet again. 

We are gorged on such cock- 
ups. We have banqueted on 


Polly Toynbee Is away 


to diminish him in public es- 
teem, c onfir m that ho was HO 
real loss to the Government 
and dispute his claim that his 
reforms were frustrated by 
the Treasury. And they chose 
to do it in a particularly vin- 
dictive way. Most readers cf 
yesterday’s newspapers were, 
no doubt, bewildered by the 
arcane details of Cabinet 
relationships and the moral 
I m plications of rival pension. 
Schemes. But they wfil have 
gained the impression that a 
group cf thorou g hl y nasty 
people have attacked the 
saintly Reid because they are 
afraid of his ideas. 

The anonymous assaults 
create a mental picture of the 
bully who throws a bride 
through a neighbour’s win- 
dow and runs away. Field, on 
foe other band, appears to 
remain a man of power, 
whose ideas can s till embar- 
rass the Government. The 
Downing Street press office' 
should lay off Field now. As 
well as being honourable con- 
duct, that — if I can repeat my 
pompous advice — would be 
best for the party. 


on Fhilby, sipped too much co- 
gnac late at night over the im- 
becilities ofPeter Wright. We 
know that dosed, bureau- 
cratic organisations run to 
r ampant inefficiency. That 
was whyMrs Thatcher began 
her privatisations. That is 
why Jack Straw is suddenly 
raging against the cosy club of 
sick days and early retire- 
ments for the police. 

So what’s new? What does 
Shayler bring to the party ex- , 
cept more farcical fomM^B? 

justice grfad. All may, or may 
not, be revealed in court much 
later. Our August antennae 
remain at neutraL We have 
ceased to worry about conspir- 
acies. But waft just a moment 
and roll the clock back a de- 
cade or two, when MI5 was . 
busy filling its files with Straw 
and Mandelson andPatrida 
Hewitt, the very stuff afNew 
labour. What was happening 
In a couple of sonny spots well 
within our ken? 

In Spain — democratic 
Spain, governed by charming 
New Socialists — the Interior 
minister, the Senor Straw of 
his day. and his deputy, were 
fiddling public fonds to fi- 


nance the kidnapping of an 
innocent Basque business- 
man. Their orders held Se- 
gundoMarey incommunicado 
for 10 days while those who 
loved him despaired. Their 
Officials and tame police 
staged the snatch. .They were, 
quite literally, outofcontroL 

Last week the Madrid Su- 
preme Court sentenced those 
ex-ministers, Jos£ Barrio- 
nuevo and Rafael Vera, to 10 
years in prison. And they sen- 
tenced their sidekicks, too. 
They could not at this stage go 
farther. Other trialswith 
other defendants wfil have to 
take place before we know for 
sure who masterminded GAL, 
the Anti-Terror Liberation 
Groups, which, over the pre- 
cise span of the second 
Thatcher government, mur- 
dered 28 suspected Basque 
terrorists — many of wham, it 
transpired, were 'not terrorists 

The beleaguered Spanish 
state, beset by the wild men of 
Eta, fractured under pressure 
and cover of darkness. It took, 
by fair means and foul, an eye 
for any eye and a tooth for a 
tooth. It kidnapped, author- 
ised at the top. It killed, auth- 
orised somewhere along a 
mystic chain. And those epi- 
sodes. that period of shame, is 
known because whistles were 

eventually "blown and news- 
paper reporters turned over 

stones. 

Meanwhile — at our second 
sunny spot — Eugene De 
Sock, a police commander at 
the Viakplaas base in South 
Africa, was obeying orders as 
usu al, killin g black activists. . 
He beat one to death with a 

snooker cue. He cut one in half 

with a spade. He bombed 
churches and trade union of- 
fices. We know because he has 
been convicted in formal court 
proce edings. And we know, 
from his lips, the men who 
gave the orders. Not pen-push- 
ers m the middle, but the gov- 
ernment ministers of the day 
the reasonable fellows who 

wooed Mrs T against 
sanctions, 

Vlakplaas, moreover, was 
no mavertek institution. It 
had the Roodeplat laboratory 
to share its load. There Dr 

wouter Basson — as paid for 

and authorised by Pretoria— 
developed the compounds of 
shingly “natural” death: 
mfllions of cholera organ- 


isms, anthrax in the gum of 

envelopes, ways to lace drinks 
with the thallium that could 

nrt the brain. Dr Basson had 

his orders, and those who 

gave them had lists of their 

intended murder victims — in 
Britain and South Africa. 

This was Project Coast, the 

gtnte plan for chemical and 
biological murder. It is docu- 
mented, and those documents 
exist The evidence beyond 
them, from those who worked 
on this barbarous Coast, is 
commodious and impeccably 
marshalled according to what 

we may call foe Lewinsky As- 
sumption: the assumption 
that those who testify without 
fear of retribution before 
Archbishop Tutu’s Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission 
are telling the truth. 

These were conspiracies. 
Spanish conspiracies. South 
African conspiracies. They 
reached to foe heart of govern- 
ment They are proven. They 
were— unrecognised, unex- 

posed — part offoe world of 
the Eighties we lived through 
and remember. 

Why do we, so easily . as- 
sume that such conspiracies 
are dead — or confined to a 
few ramshackle “palaces” on 
the outskirts ofBaghdad? Jos6 
Barrio nue vo was sentenced to 
prison last week. Wouter Bas- 
son is now impaled on the 
hook of his past They were 
both servants of elected ad- 
ministrations which found, in 
desperation, other means to 
fight foeir battles and con- 
front their enemies. 

Of course it’s impossible to 
take such examples and move 
fhprp closer to 1996. A conspir- 
acy to get BUI Clinton? Peels of 
rherryla'ughter and jokes 
-about paranoia. A conspiracy 
to hump off Colonel Gadafr or 
some other target of MIS? Such 
tales come from disaffected ex- 
effleers In our Intelligence 
who*ve broken “their vow of 
silence" to turn up the heat 
What real chap gives credence 
to the unsubstantiated word of 



MI5 was busy filling 
its files with Straw 
and Mandelson, the 
stuff of New Labour 


„„ — ? Where 

(familiar chirrup) is foe 
evidence? 

1 wish I could be so blithe. 
But when foe first rumours of 
the GAL hit squads began to 
circulate, there was only in- 
credulity. When the govern- 
ment of P W Botha was In the 

dock of public opinion, the 
depths of its secret depravity 
went unplumbed. We have 

barely— through all the long, 

bitter years of Northern Ire- 
land-stopped to inquire how 
the fight against terrorism 
was waged in detail, according 
to which edition of the 

Queensberry Rules. 

The triumph of Spain last 

week is that it did stop to ask 

and explore its murky past 
frtoniph cf South Africa is 
that it has found a way of con- 
n^ntlng the evil that flowed 
within it But we ask no such 
Questions and seek nb such trl- 
innphs. We construct our ethi- 
cal foreign policies and open 
official MIS websites. We pur- 
sue those who rock, even 
gMUy. our boat piled high 
with complacency. 

Just another stinking cock- 
up. old boy. Just another 
bunch of flakes hunting a Ut- 
il* cheap publicity. Let us 
hope so. 

But, in an era where every- 
thing from Bloody Sunday to 
too ghost ofDerek Bentley 

when every certainty of today 

tomorrows shame: don’t 
hold your breath. 


# 
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‘The size and extent of the 
clitoris has been well known 
at least since the early 1 970s’ 

Jill Rakusen, Letters 


A flawed 
commission 

Truth has its limits ’ ; : 

THE WRIT held by South Africa’s truth and 
reconciliation commission to hold hearings 
on h uman rights violations ha s now run 
out It still fhces a mountain of work, with a 
five-volume report to President Mandela by 
the end of October and some 2,000 amnesty 
applications still to decide, a task which wiH 
take it well into the New Tear. Yet it’s a 
time to congratulate Archbishop Tutu and 
his team, having discharged a near-impossi: 
ble task with integrity and courage. They , 
have survived. 

Admiration for the goodly cleric, how- 
ever, should not be allowed to obscure the 
limitations of the commission awri less posi- 
tive aspects of its work. Its main achieve- 
ment is the impact it has bad on Afrikaner- 
dom. It brought home to that community 
the true nature of what many bad believed 
to be a struggle for Christian values and 
Western standards against the evils of 
terrorism and atheistic co mmunis m. This 
humiliating realisation, that theirs was the 


true terrorism, more worthy of Antichrist’s 
cause, seems to have defhsed right-wing 
militancy even if the scale of the effect 
cannot be directly measured. 

In other respects the educative value of 
the commission is debatable. There are 
unquestionably some big holes in its work. 
The armed forces, in particular, have called 
the commission’s bluff by their non-coopera- 
tion. Prohlerus of jurisdiction prevented the 
full story of atrocities committed by the 
South African state abroad hum emerging 
-7 such as political assassinations in Europe 
and experiments in the use of poison during 
the Rhodesian bush war. PW Botha has 
been obdurate. The National Party govern- 
ment destroyed secret files. Thus attempts 
to pin down the culpability of senior politi- 
cians have been frustrated. Limits imposed 
on the commission’s jurisdiction prevented 
the ANC camps scandal — the reverse side 
of the racial coin where apartheid-era atroc- 
ity was concerned — from being ventilated . 1 

The quality of the “truth” the commission 1 
has uncovered must anyway be question - 1 
1 able. Its final report will, in general terms, 
be a reasonably fair representation of the i 
crimes committed in the name of apa rtheid 
and of the liberation struggle. But findings 
will inevitably be heavily dependent on 
confession and there remain good reasons 
why the courts and the common law are 


prejudiced against evidence of that kind. 
The contribution of the co mmissio n to the 
cause of reconciliation must also be viewed 
with some scepticism. Recent polls suggest 
that racial polarisation has never been as 
deeply felt as now in post-apartheid South 
Africa: the commission may well have con- 
tributed to that mood. Most seriously, the 
process by which amnesty has been granted 
has required applicants to show their bomb- 
ings and wiiTTigB had a political dimension; 
this has undermined the principle of per- 
sonal responsibility so central to the lessons 
of Nuremberg. Instead, notions of collective 
responsibility have been accepted, which 
translate in the South African context into 
generalisations about racial innocence and 
guilt, and this must be dairmping 

It is argued that amnesty was necessary to 
unlock the "secrets” of apartheid But it 
could be argued that if the millions spent on 
the commission had instead been allocated 
to the admirable work of the Transvaal 
Attorney-General, Jan d'Oliveira, and his 
professional investigators, as much could 
have been achieved in a manner which 
would not have compromised the rule of 
law. 

South Africa’s comparatively peaceful 
transition to majority rule has been held out 
as a model for conflict resolution, particu- 
larly applicable in Northern Ireland The 


truth commission is a central part of that 
modeL But while the value of a formal 
inquiry into the history of civil conflict such 
as that in Ireland is beyond question, experi- 
ence does not demand a repetition of Arch- 
bishop Tutu’s adventures in pursuit of the 
truth. 


Shaylergate 

Prosecution will cost Labour dear 

BY GETTING David Shayler arrested this 
weekend. Labour is on its way to its very 
own Spycatcher-cum-Po ntin g affair. It will 
regret it, just as the Tories rued those 
episodes in British citizens' continuing edu- 
cation about their secret state. A chain of 
events will now unfold at the end of which 
lies huge political embarrassment for the 
Home Secretary, the minister ostensibly in 
charge of the Security Service, M15. 
Shayler’s former employers. Jack Straw, 
golden boy of late, is going to lose glister. 
And it will be his own fault for adopting, 
like every Labour Home Secretary before 
him, that deferential, more royalist than the 
king attitude towards core institutions of 
the British state such as the monarchy, the 
Commons . . . and the secret services. 

If Mr Shayler is extradited he will be 


prosecuted for disclosing phone taps on 
journalists, files on Treasury and Trade 
ministers, past operations and incompe- 
tence. Mr Shayler may have been intending 
to make allegations about the Secret Intelli- 
gence Service doing to Colonel Gadafy what 
Churchill's government decided not to do to 
Adolf Hitler, but such claims are not going 
to be put to a jury. The issue is what Mr 
Shayler has said Yet the Home Secretary 
effectively gave clearance to Mr Shayler by 
distinguishing between fair criticism of MI5 
and disclosures harming national security. 
Does this mean telling us the Home Secre- 
tary was once monitored is actionable? His 
barrister will have a field day. 

Twenty-first century Britain needs a secu- 
rity apparatus of some kind but also a 
scheme for making it accountable. Until 
M15. an agency which bugged and burgled 
around London to bring down a Labour 
prime minister, has been thoroughly 
reformed, historically exonerated and pre- 
vented from hiding ineffectiveness behind a 
mask of secrecy, it does not deserve legal 
protection above and beyond what the civil 
law gives all employers. David Shayler 
makes a poor hero. But prosecuting him 
while leaving the core problem of national 
security operations unaddressed will turn 
him into a martyr and cost Jack Straw and 
colleagues dear. 


Letters to the Editor 


Churchill, the 
CIA and Clinton 

R OBERT Rhodes James’s 
account of the argument 
about D Day between Chur- 
chill and the King (How Chur- 
chill planned to go to war, 
August l), contains nothing 
new of any significance. Chur- 
chill told the whole story, with 
the fell text of four letters ex- 
changed between the two. in 
volume five of his The Second 
World War, published in 1962. 
Richard Jameson. 

Aldbury, Herts. 

pRANCIS Wheen’s state- 
I merit (Reinvention of Ju- 
lian Lewis, July 22) that “Cro- 
zieTs private intelligence 
agency — codenamed The 61’ • 
— was secretly financed. by the 
CIA” is misleading. The_pX$, , 
did help, wife assistairatooih 
eraUomkbroad, but'rt did not ' 
“finance” The 61 . The balk of 
its funds came from rich indi- 
viduals and a few private com- 
panies. The CIA’s share of its 
budget — in the 10 years it 
existed — never exceeded 
5 per cent 
Brian Crazier. 

London. 


I ride going on in France . Is 
the chap wearing the yellow 
jersey the one who doesn’t . 
take drugs? 

M C Cowl. 

Reigate, Surrey. 

S O THE American people 
are about to listen seri- 
ously to a person who has ne- 
glected to wash out a rather 
unpleasant stain on a dress 
for two and a half years now? 
La ora Stuart. 

Nottingham. 

I T’S not cunning linguistics ' 
(Letters, August 1). TbatSsa 
fella tious conclusion, surely? 
Chris Nash- 
Southampton. 

C LINTON and Lewinsky. 

So what! 

Ken Tatlow. 

Brombo rough. Merseyside. 

\ A /HAT sort of value system 
V V have we come to accept 
when the Guardian lavishes 
praise (Look at me. Weekend, 
August i)ona “performance 
artist" whose main claim to 
fame appears to be that he def- 
ecates over his audiences? 
Prue Bray. 

Wokingham, Berks. 


Bentley’s legal challenge 


I WAS 9 years old when they 
hanged Derek Bentley (The 
killin g of Derek Bentley, , 
July 31). I was struck even at 
that age by the manifest un- 
fairness of his conviction and 
repulsed by the obscene ritual 
of his execution. It would be a 
fitting manorial for those 
who campaigned ceaselessly if 
for once and for all calls for 
the return of capital punish- 
ment were ended. It would 
also he welcome if the decision 
was a sign that at long last the 
Court of Appeal recognises 
that public confidence in the 
judicial system is strength- 
ened when mistakes are ac- 
knowledged and rectified 
rather than buried. 

L' Jt will also.cemeht the grow- ■ 
*“~credi))0^tbeCSdxmnal 
; yes Review Commission, 
which needs to be provided 
with extraxesources urgently 
to deal with its growing back- 
log of similar cases. 

Campbell J Malone. 
Solicitors, Salford. .. 

THE credit given to the 
1 CCRC for referring Derek 
Bentley’s case back to the 
Court of Appeal must not over- 
shadow the determined work 
of his sister and her daughter 
(Backdated Justice, July 31). 
Like many others, overwhelm- 
ingly women, their work chal- 
lenged the police, lawyers 
(prosecution and defence), 
judges and ministers who 
were involved. ' 

A closer look at some of the 


cases the CCRC referred back 
so far— such as that of Derek 
Bentley, Mahmood Hussein 
Mattan and Paddy Nicholfa— 
reveals that the police, law- 
yers, judges and/or patholo- 
gists responsible for the 
wrongful conviction are dead. 
Doubts about the CCRC's in- 
dependence win not be allayed 
unless it refers back cases 
such as that of Winston Sfl- 
cott, where those responsible 
are ative and In positions of 
authority. 

The Lawrence inquiry has 
exposed the depth of racism in 
the Metropolitan Police. Win- 
ston Silcott as one of the Tot- 
tenham Three has already 
been the victim of one miscar- 
riage oTjustige; police manu- 
,Cax*iredjeridence butnooffi- 

cer has freen convicted. 
Instead, it is Winston who is 
stfil in prison. 

The CCRC's decision, about 
his case is expected soon. Will 
we have to wait for the deaths 
of ah those responsible before 
Winston’s name is cleared? 
Mary Silcott. 

(Winston SDcotfs mother). 
Niki Adams. 

(Legal Action for Women). 
London. 


TAMS1N AEen sets out in 
I depressing detail the resis- 
tance of our legal system to 
putting things right (Com- 
ment July 31). Their desire to 
be seen as never making mis- 
takes is a grave error, costly to 


the admirable Bentley famil y 
and coontless others. 

Ifwe replaced Lord Chan- 
cellor with an elected Proce- 
dural Complaints Court the 
culture of cover up would 
wither away. 

The last government recog- 
nised that an independent 
body was needed to sort out 
the embarrassing number of 
miscarriages of justice on the 
criminal side. This govern- 
ment should acknowledge 
that the principle applies to 
the ctvfl division as welL 
Suzon Forscey-Moore. 

Campaign for a Fair Hearing, 
Oxford. 

I HE sheer speed of the crim- 

I Inal Justice process in 1952- 
53 appears re m ark abl e by 
today’s standards. A meresix 
weeks passed between arrest 
and sentence. Nowadays the 
process takes much longer, 
but there are calls for foe state 
to ’’provide a better service to 
the customers” and save 
money by raising the speed of 
the conveyor-belt once again. 
NeilHambro. 

Isle ofLewis. 


I MUST have got the 1 
I wrong. I thought Nl 


namp 

wrong. I thought Nicolas 
Walter had something to do 
with the Rationalist Press. But 
somehow the word rational 
didn’t didn't spring to mind 
reading his farewell message 
(Letters, August 1). 

Valentine FarrelL 
BlackpooL 


FlippiiV ’eck! 

|_| AVING reviewed the 


version of Wallace and Gro- 
mit’s The Wrong Trousers for 
an ELT journal I have com- 
pared the initial and simplified 
ELT versions of the videos. 

I can, as an applied linguist 
— though one who has never 
heard of what Chorley MP 
Lindsay Hoyle describes as 
'•clipped English" — confirm 
that this fa the delightful Peter 
SaQis voiceover, in Mr Sallis’ s 
equally delightful fruity 
northern dialect 

Don’t be so daft, Mr Hoyle 
and the 14 co-sign ees of the 
early day motion condemning 
Peter and Karen VJney’s 
splendid teaching materials 
(MPs get trousers in a twist 


over Wallace, July. 31). There 
isn't much speech in the origi- 
nal Wrong Trousers, so for 
teaching purposes, the Vlneys 
have added much more — that 
fa, more Peter Sallis northern 
English. It makes it a better 
teaching aid, and gives more 
exposure to the dialect that 
Mr Hoyle and his lrrldentfat 
buddies seem to favour. 

My advice to fellow north- 
ern constituents fa this: if your 
MP is one of the Wrong-Trou- 
sered IS, ask them how come 
they are at such a loose end as 
to give their time, which we 
pay for very generously, to a 
bout offll-inforxned and 
bloody-minded paranoia? 

J know it's the sfUy season, 
butfilppin’ 'eck! 

George Kershaw. 

ELT author, 

Stockport 


Bodywork 

"THE size and extent of the 
I clitoris (Women *01013 gen- 
erously endowed’ than once 
thought, July 30) has been well 
known at least since the early 
1970s, when the Boston 
Women’s Health Book Collec- 
tive published Our Bodies, 
Ourselves. It is gratifying that 
at last same doctors are patch- 
ing up and researching the 
subject, including the effects 
of Inept and incompetent sur- 
gery on female sexuality. 

The latest UK edition of the 
book, by Angela Phillips and 
myself, devotes even more 
space to the clitoris, complete 
with diagrams. 

JiU Rakusen, 

Sound Health, 

Huddersfield. 


Vile maxims 



r HE FIGHT is by no 
means over to reverse 
the decision of Fife 
County Council to 
»lete the name of Adam 
inith, author of The Wealth 
f Nations and an honoured 
>n of Kirkcaldy, from the 
gns you see at the roadside 
hen you enter the tow n — 
•placing it with the news 
iat the town fa twinned with 
igolstadt, Germany. 

The council (Labour con- 
oiled) is accused of political 


pique. Smith was a hero of 
Margaret Thatcher's. She re- 
cords in her memoirs her joy 
at coming to Scotland because 
this was Adam Smith’s 
country. But the council says 
it has nothing to do with poli- 
tics. They can't include every- 
thing on their -signs and 
Smith is amply commemo- 
rated elsewhere in the town. 
As for the charge that the 
change will damage tourism, 
that was heavily banged on 
the head by no less an author- 
ity than the chairman of the 
Kingdom of Fife Tourist 
Board. "I do not believe," said 
Councillor Christine May. 
“and the tourist board does 
not believe, that Adam 
Smith's name In a piece erf 
metal is going to bring people 
into the town from abroad.” 
But Councillor. May. as it hap- 
pens, is also the leader of Fife 
District Council, so perhaps 
she would say that anyway. . 

The dispute has been rag- 
ing with a fair degree of 
venom anf i the smack of old 
scores being . settled in the 
correspondence columns of 


the Fife Free Press. “It’s an 
example,'’ wrote Jim Parker 
of Glenrothes, “of the intellec- 
tual standard that we are now 
expected to subsidise in the 
new devolved Scottish 
Parliament.” 

A curious letter published 
on July 3 from Councillor 
Helen Eadie merely served to 
confirm the suspicion that the 
council was up to political 
tricks. It began with a refer- 
ence to an AA Illustrated 
Guide to Britain published 25 
years ago which opened its 
piece on Kirkcaldy by dis- 
cussing the length trf the High 
Street, which is more than a 
mile long. Adam Smith, she 
conceded, was mentioned 
later, but so was the famous 
architect Robert Adam, also 
born in Kirkcaldy.' The trou- 
ble, sbe said, was this: Kirk- 
caldy was spoiled for choice. 
It could also boast, inter alia. 
the I3th7century scientist 
Michael Scott, who also had a 
name as a wizard; the ex- 
plorer John McDouall smart; 
Michael Nairn, the linoleum 
tycoon; Thomas Carlyle, who 


though not bom in Kirkcaldy, 
taught far a while in a school 
there; and the patron saint of 
Kirkcaldy, St Bryce. 

T HIS produced a sharp 
response from the 
chair of the local Civic 
Society, Ann Watters 
— who is also, it must be said, 
a Liberal Democrat council- 
lor. Didn't Councillor Eadie 
realise, she wrote, that some 
tlmi> ago Adam Smith had 
been named in a survey as the 
10th most important person 
wbo’d ever lived? Admittedly 
he had sunk down the ratings 
since then and was now 33rd, 
hut that still made him much 
more relevant than people 
like Michael Scott. The area 
needed tourists. Tourists 
might know about Adam 
Smith: they neither knew nor 
cared about Ingofatadt. 

A second issue now entered 
the argument: the Ingofatadt 
link. Already Jim Parker had 
called It just an excuse for 
council junketing. “Her dis- 
missive comments concern- 
ing Ingofatadt are not worthy 



T ranssexuals want their birthright 


INhanding down their deci- 
I siannot to support the rights 
bf transsexuals to change their 
birth certificates (Sex-change 
recognition fi g h t lost at Stras- 
bourg, July 31), the European 
Court ofHuman Rights indi- 
cated that the harm to the 
transsexual to have to disclose 
their original sex was not seri- 
ous. This is a regretful and pa- 
tently inaccurate observation. 

My spouse fa a transsexual 
and the pain and emotional 
trauma to which she Is ex- 
posed If she Is required to 
reveal her former registered 
sex is intolerable. We have 
remained together as a family 
after her transition and fully 
supported her through the 
transitional period and are 
very, very proud of her 
achievements. 

The issue of the birth certif- 


icate fa so pivotal to her life 
that, although I love her 
dearly. I was prepared to 
petition for a divorce if that 
would have facilitated the 
change (as we would have 
been an iLLegal same sex mar- 
riage) and our son would have 
agreed to this. It fa a human 
right to have the birth certifi- 
cate either altered or clearly 
amended. The one poignant 
factor is that if this right fa not 
granted, in death, the death 
certificate would be issued as 
if she were a male. 
VahnaiMewett. 

Torquay. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address Is 
supplied; please include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters: shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. 


Mandela’s bust 

C ANON Paul Oestreicber’s 
comments (Letters, July 
18 ) about my monumental 
bust of Nelson Mandela at the 
Royal Festival Hall were an 
affirmative recognition of the 
si gnificanc e this Imag e has 
had since it was erected there 
for the GLC’s “Year Against 
Racism". 

WhOe I support his sugges- 
tion that Mandela should be 
commemorated in the" envi- 
rons of Trafalgar Square, I dis- 
agree that the bust should be 
removed from its present site, 
which he says is “hidden" and 
“relatively obscure”, for that 
purpose. 

Since 1985, thousands of 
people have passed by the bust 
every day as they cross Hun- 


gerford Bridge on their way to 
and from Waterloo Station. 

The way it combines with 
the spatial values of its site, 
turns people's heads — and. in 
doing so, f ulfillin g the pur- 
pose, during Mandela's Im- 
prisonment, of keeping his 
image and the issues alive 
apartheid tried to obliterate. 

The site, against the great 
white stone wall of the Festi- 
val Hall fa a grea t one for a 
sculpture with a history. It be- 
longs to this place. 

A new sculpture would be 
the appropriate tribute. The 
bust was made of necessity 
from photographs. I propose 
another statue, this time rep- 
resenting the free and pur- 
poseful life which Nelson 
Mandela fa now living. 

Ian Walters. 

London. 


of her," wrote W L Coggars, of 
5 Fergus Place, “and reflect 
no credit on Kirkcaldy Civil 
Society.” Meanwhile “Disap- 
pointed”, who did not give an 
address, pointed out that at 
Falkirk five or six of the 
town’s famous sons, but no 
twin towns, were named on 
the signboards. 

What's been missing from 
this discussion, though it may 
come close to the heart of It, is 
whether Adam Smith fa quite 
the Thatcherlte hatchetman 
that the lady's enthusiasm for 
him suggested he m ight be. 
The Wealth of Nations — 
largely written in Kirkcaldy, 
to which he kept returning 
throughout his life — fa a 
very long book which cannot 
be mastered even on trains 
from London to Kirkcaldy 
and back. It is certainly fun of 
Pangloss ian declarations that 
the pursuit of self-lnteiest 
tends to lead, through the op- 
erations of an “invisible 
hand" to the general good: 
and that governments which 
try to help with intervention 
and. regulation most often 


succeed in making things 
worse. 

Yet the motives behind 
these sentiments are less 
bleak than his reputation sug- 
gests. He fa constantly on the 
watch for rich merchants who 
try to lore governments into 
measures expressed in terms 
of the public welfare but 
really designed to shore up 
themselves. At times he 
attacks fat cats helping them- 
selves to excessive profits in 
far fiercer terms than those 
deployed since the last elec- 
tion by Her Majesty's minis- 
ters. 

One can even find texts 
which would not come amiss 
from socialist councillors. 1 
suggest that Councillor May 
should reinstate his name on 
the boundary signs, but ap- 
pending. for instance, this 
quotation, which shell find 
on page 366 of the Everyman 
edition: "All for ourselves 

and nothing for other people 

seems, in every age of the 
world, to have been the vile 
mqyim of the masters of 
mankind.” 


Animal-human transplants 
could be a pig in a poke 

WOU report Lord Ha bgoo d, 

T chairman of the UKXIRA 


(Official go-ahead for pig to 
human transplant tests, July 
31) as saying: “At the moment 
there doesn't seem to be a via- 
ble alternative . . .” These are 
surprising words from some- 
one who has in the past warned 
about the threats biotechnol- 
ogy poses to human values. 

Four considerations demand 
serious attention: the (largely 
Indeterminable) risks to 
human health — and not just to 
the patients — and animal wel- 
fare; recognition that few 
people consider xenotrans- 
plantation morally acceptable 
— only 36 per cent of Europe- 
ans according to the recent 
Eurobarometer survey; the ex- 
tensive range of alternatives, 
both preventative and therapu- 
tic. which exist or could be de- 
veloped; and the economic and 
social implications of a future 
"insatiable demand” for organ 
transplants. Mr Dobson's state- 
ment makes explicit reference 
only to the first of these. 

Allowing xenotransplanta- 
tion without due attention to 
such concerns might prove as 
imprudent as it is. to most 
people, ethically unacceptable. 
Dr BenMepham. 

Centra for Applied Bioethics, 
University of Nottingham. 

TTHJannouncemeht of hew 

I guidelines on xenotrans- 
plantation may have given the 
Impression that animal-to- 
h liman transplants will be sav- 


ing human lives in the immi- 
nent future. But hype and hope 
have obscured the fact that the 
obstacles to xenotransplana- 
tiofl ever becoming a clinical 
therapy are enormous. 

The unpredictable conse- 
quences of the introduction of 
genetically modified pig tis- 
sue into living human subjects 
and. in particular, the risk of 
novel infectious diseases 
being introduced to the 
human population as a result 
of animal-to-human virus 
transfer overshadow all con- 
sideration of this matter. 

Animal and human organs 
differ in many ways: in their 
production of hormones; in 
their rates of filtration, secre- 
tion and absorption of electro- 
lytes, enzymes, and other 
chemical substances; in their 
physical structure; and their 
expected longevity. Any one of 
these could prove an insur- 
mountable obstacle. The impli- 
cation now that a cure to the 
shortage of organs for trans- 
plant is only a few animal ex- 
periments away raises prema- 
ture, and almost certainly 
false, hope. Xenotransplana- 
tion fa not a panacea: it Is spec- 
ulative. potentially dangerous, 
and more a product of the fi- 
nancial high-risk, high-reward 
principles of commercial bio- 
technology than a considered 
and prudent response to the 
organ shortage. 

Alistair Currie. 
Xenotranspfanation Concern, 
Sheffield. 
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10 OBITUARIES 

Zbigniew Herbert 


The 


Songs of solidarity for Poland 


■=,„ Monday Angust319g 

Jorge Pacheco 
Areco 


Walk upright past those down 
upon their knees 
Past those with ffteir backs 
tiuned and cast into dust 
You did not survive just to live 
You have little tone and must 
give testimony 

Z BIGNIEW HER- 
BERT, who has 
died aged 73, wrote 
those lines in 1974 

and millions of 
Poles at last found a muse 
from whom they could take 
inspiration. They would turn 
to him again and again after 
1981, when martial law was 
declared. Solidarity banned, 
and a nation's hopes brutally 
quashed. 

Bom the son or a bank 
manager in the then Polish 
city of Lwow (now Ukrainian 
Lviv), Herbert was only 15 
when the Red Army tanks 
entered the city and he was 
catapulted into a life-long 
cycle of war, national defeat 
and repression. From the out- 
set his refusal to compro- 


Constance Cox 


mise his values or his coun- 
try’s national aspirations 
was clear, when Soviet insig- 
nia and a portrait of Stalin 
were hung in Herbert's class- 
room, he responded by turn- 
ing the desks 180 degrees in 
protest exposing himself and 
his family to the risk of de- 
portation to Siberia- Thank- 
fully. the stunt was 
overlooked. 

Soon, Lwow was under 
Nazi control and Herbert was 
a signed-up member of the 
Home Army, Poland's 
national resistance move- 
ment, under whose auspices 
he began a university educa- 
tion in secret When thou- 
sands of Home Army officers 
died in 1944, in the tragic at- 
tempt to liberate Warsaw 
from Nazi rule unaided, he 
vowed always to remain true 
to their romantic spirit 

After the second world war 
was over, Herbert studied 
law and philosophy in Kra- 
kow, To run, and finally in 
Warsaw, where he settled in 


New life for 
old stories 


T HE playwright Con- 
stance Cox. who has 
died aged 82, was a 
pioneer in adapting 
big novels for the small 
screen. Her work for BBC-TV 
In the late 19S0s and 1960s for 
the Sunday classic serial slot 
included the award-winning 
Jane Eyre and Martin 
Chuzzlewlt (for which she 
won the Television and 
Screenwriters Award). 

In 1964 she received the 
prestigious American Screen- 
writers Guild award for her 
television ada ptatio ns. 

Although some critics 
accused the former sub-post 
mistress from Shoreham-on- 
Sea of “ransacking endur- 
ingly good novels and short 
stories to make transiently 
successful entertainments". 
Cox's work for the West End 
stage was notable for luring 
star names to appear in the 
leading roles. 

The Shakespearean actor 
Donald Wolfit took her The 
Romance of David Garrick 
into his repertoire: Clare 
Luce came to the Comedy 
Theatre from the United 
States to play Becky Sharpe 
in Cox's Vanity Fair, and. 20 
years later, Edward Wood- 
wood played the Tale qf Two 
Cities hero Sydney Carton in 
a musical version. Two 
Cities, for which Cox wrote 
the half-comic book. 

Having voraciously fas- 
tened on the Regency age as 
the "most gay-spirited" 
period of history to read 
about, mucb of Cox's best 
work drew from it. hi her 
writing she would endlessly 
rewrite, speaking the lines to 
herself so that they came 
trippingly oir the tongue. 
And though her battles with 
Regency authors diminished 
a little after her marriage to a 


man more interested in 
motor racing than drama- 
turgy they resumed with 
greater intensity from the 
start of the second world war. 

During the Battle of Brit- 
ain, in which her pilot hus- 
band fought — he was knied 
two years later when his 
plane was shot down — the 
adaptation of books for the 
stage was a way of passing 
the time and easing the 
tension. 

Cox went on to raid — with 
shrewdness and humour — 
more than 80 novels for the 
stage and, later, television, 
by authors ranging from 
Dickens and Trollope to Jane 
Austen and Tolstoy, Char- 
lotte Bronte and Dumas. 

Did Cox herself create any 
classics? Well, her handling 
of Oscar Wilde’s short story. 
Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime 
(1952). may not have been her 
best work but it is surely her 
funniest, hovering between 
an absurdist Ealing comedy 
and the humour of P G Wode- 
hause. Small wonder it is 
often revived. 

Whether she wrote plays or 
adaptations, everything Con- 
stance Cox did as a dramatic 
author was unquestionably 
done with a sympathetic at- 
tempt to distinguish between 
the needs of the reader and of 
the theatregoer. 

And everyone would agree 
that the lady from a Brighton 
tobacconist's had the knack, 
acquired laboriously since 
childhood, of plundering 
great novels of the 18th and 
19th centuries with skill, hu- 
mour and clarity. 


Erie Shorter 


Constance Cox. playwright, 
bom October 25. 1915: died July 
8. 1998 


The play’s the thing. . .Constance Cox (right) dressing for 
the part of Rosalind in a 1955 production of As You Like It 


1950. His official dehut as a 
poet came in 1956 with a col- 
lection of poems String q f 
Light, although his poetry 
was In circulation as early as 
1950. His universal themes, 
extracted from Greek and 
Roman antiquity, together 

with his refusal to follow the 
socialist-realist school, led 
the communist authorities to 
brandish him a class traitor, 
and it was not until 19S7 and 
the end . of Poland's so-called 
Stalinist period that Herbert 
was able to find regular work 
with a number of literary 
publications. 

The transition from neo- 
classical poet to national 
bard did not begin until 1974 
and the publication of a col- 
lection of poems featuring 
the now legendary Mr Cog- 
nito, an observer of human 
fortunes who is desperately 
searching a way to live his 
life. Mr Cognito returned in 
Herbert's 1983 collection, the 
overtly-politlcal Report from 
the Besieged City, printed in 


Recognised as 
one of Poland's 
great post-war 
poets, many were 
sug: isedthat 
Herbert was never 
acknowledged 
with a Nobel prize ■ 



Paris and in Poland by Soli- 
darity’s underground press. 

The work details a nation's 
collective suppression, where 
only its inhabitants' dreams 
are yet to be humiliated. It 
offers a damnine critique of 
communism in the character 
of Damastes. the social cor- 
rector, who chops off body 
parts and stretches others to 
ensure all citizens conform to 
the same measurements: “Pa- 


tients died, but the more that 
perished/Thp more I was 
sure, that my tests were 
Just/The aim was commend- 
able/Progress requires 
victims." 

The two collections with 
their anti-Utoplan vision 
reached millions, becoming 
the bible for the banned trade 
union. Many more beard Her- 
berts words after title 1980s 
protest singer, Jacek Kacz- 


marski, put him. Into song, 
and stealthily-recorded cas- 
settes were circulated en 
masse. Adam. Mirfmur, the 
Solidarity veteran and news- 
paper publisher, swears Her- 
bert got him through several 
prison terms. 

Together With the Nobel 
laureates Czeslaw Milosz and 
Wislawa Szymhorska. and the 
poet Tadeusz Rozewicz, Her- 
bert was recognised by critics 
as one of Poland’s four great 
post-war poets. . Many were 
surprised that he too was 
never acknowledged by the 
Nobel committee: abroad, his 
nam e Is perhaps more well 
known fowu tfro* of his Polish 
contemporaries, with his 
poems widely-read in both the 
German and English-speak- 
ing worlds. Two collections of 
essays on art. Barbarian In. 
l?ie Garden and Still Lge with 
a Bridle also enjoyed wide 
critical success overseas. 

Milosz himself acted as Her- 
bert’s English translator, and 
subsequently became a close 


Mend of the poet before a 
public fall-out some years 
ago. The two strongly differed 
over P ol ish war-time history 
as wed as on their visions for 
the new. Independent Poland- 
While Milosz remained the 
relativ e pragmatist, Herbert 
remained an outspoken anti- 
communist until his death, 
and never accepted the 
effective amnesty granted to 
cv ^vwnwii in is frs in 1989, nor 
their subsequent presence in 
democratic Polish politics. 

Despite deteriorating 
hpaffli in recent years, Her- 
bert continued to write dp to 
his death, his latest collection 
The Epilogue qf the Storm 
h^ing published earlier this 
year. He passed away in the 
early morning. Just as a vio- 
lent storm was breaking over 
Warsaw. 


NaB Bmnfler 


Zbigniew Herbert poet end es- 
sayist. born October 29, 1924; 
dted July 28, 1906'-.. 




Farlow ... To fellow-guitarists his - 

Tal Fartow 


i hypnotic, dominated by original phrasing and startling speed of thought and action 


REOFERNS 


The well-tempered guitar 


F OR an the preemi- 
nence of the guitar in 
the second half of this 
century, jazz guitar- 
ists have usually had to do 
something friendlier than de- 
liver streams of notes on ec- 
centric melodies at breakneck 
speeds to get to be household 
names. George Benson, the 
late Wes Montgomery, and 
Pat Metbeny, all grew — or 
shrank — into big stars for 
softer styles of jazz with un- 
ambiguous pop references, 
but Tal Farlow. the Carolina- 
born guitarist who has died at 
the age of 77. was always con- 
tent to remain a musician's 
musician. 

His extraordinary tech- 
nique and fluency influenced 
many younger players, in- 
cluding one of the best known 
contemporary fusion guitar 
stars. John McLaughlin But 
Farlow knew, or cared, little 
about such accidental notori- 
ety. and for most of his career 
regarded himself as a part- 
time player who just hap- 
pened to have figured some- 
thing out that nobody had 
bothered to leam before. 

A long, lean, quietly 
spoken, affable man, Farlow 
managed to be a charis ma tic 
figure in live performance, 
despite — or perhaps because 
of — the fact that he said lit- 
tle. and was happiest just 
crouching over his guitar 
with an amiable smile on his 
bony free. His fingers were so 
long It was impossible to 
avoid being mesmerised by 
their animation as he played: 
those digits, and the astonish- 


ingly vivid effects he could 
produce with them, led to him 
being nicknamed the 
Octopus. 

To fellow-guitarists he was 
hypnotic. His virtues were 
many, but dominated by orig- 
inal. unhackneyed phrasing 
and startling speed of thought 
and action, with a subdued 
grace imparting a sheen to it 
alL Farlow frequently voiced 
his melodies through chords 
and octaves, which helped 
him avoid the spindly, rather 
anaemic texture of much bop- 
based j as guitar. His impro- 
vised melody lines pursued 
resolutions long delayed, yet 
their balance and logic im- 
parted a momentum that 
drove listeners to the same 
conclusion along with him. 

Farlow was also supremely 
indifferent to the pitfalls of 
untemno ulavine. an d his Im- 
provisations would lose none 
of their clarity when foe 
music cranked up to warp 
speed. He might introduce 
ballads with liquid, casually 
woven, chords or blends of 
oddly angled melodic attacks, 
low register muttering, diffi- 
dent, filibustering figures, 
and sudden country-tinged 
chords — the whole concoc- 
tion frequently flavoured 
with bright, pinging 
harmonics. 

On fast pieces, Farlow 
might deliver ascending fusil- 
lades of whirling, rapidly 

struck chords amid the flying 
single notes, a trademark that 
followers of early McLaug h lin 
would recognise. 

Tal Farlow was bom in 


Greensboro. North Carolina. 
His father was an amateur 
musician and taught his son 
guitar from early childhood. 
But though the boy quickly 
showed promise, the Depres- 
sion years and the dead-end 
prospects of work in foie local 
textile mills urged the family 
toward encouraging a sale- 
able skill, and Farlow learned 
sign painting, as too origi- 
nally had Duke Ellington. He 
showed considerable creative 


His fingers were 
so long It was 
impossible to 
avoid being 
mesmerised by 
their animation 
as he played 


talent for it, and the option 
kept him ambivalent about a 
fUll-time career in jazz. 

Inspired at first by the 
swing stars, and by Benny 
Goodman's brilliant, bop-in- 
clined guitarist Charlie Chris- 
tian, Farlow turned profes- 
sional in the mid- 1940s, when 

he joined the New York band 
of the singer-pianist and 
vibes-player DardaneDa. The 
gig did not do much for his 
musical development, but 
moving to New York and 
hearing Charlie Parker at 
dose range certainly did. At- 


tempting to adapt Parker’s 
headlong sax lines for the gui- 
tar. Farlow built on an al- 
ready formidable technique. 

But when the . stringencies 
of post-war economics hit the 
swing business, he returned 
to sign-painting until 1949, 
when he joined two demand- 
ing chamber-sized jazz groups 
in succession — first the Clar- 
inetist Buddy DeFranco's. 
then the vibes-player Red 
Norvo’s, which featured 
Charles Mingus on bass. The 
latter ensemble particularly 
stretched Farlow’s already 
considerable abilities. 

Norvo was a superb techni- 
cian, who played a bop-influ- 
enced music of delicate inten- 
sity at great speed, and 
initially Fallow found the ve- 
locity of the music too much 
for him. But in setting him- 
self the task of learning a way 
of keeping up with the 
group's momentum, he 
turned himself in the early 
years of the 1950s into the 
fastest jazz guitar player of 
the tim e. 

Farlow travelled to the 
West Coast with foe Norvo 
group, and in 1953 also 
worked with Artie Shaw, a 
gifted, temperamental and 
popular swing bandleader, 
who was nevertheless as un- 
decided about a permanent 
future in the music business 
as Fariow was himselfi By the 
mid-1950s, he was attracting 
enough attention to have 
begun to win jazz polls, and to 
make his own records — first 
for Blue Note, and then for 
Norman Granz’s Verve label, 


often in foe company of the 
rousing pianist Eddie Costa. 

At the end of the 3950s, with 
the rise of rock *n' roll mak- 
ing Jazz employment increas- 
ingly unstable, Farlow *s 
relaxed attitude to his career 
path and laid-back enthusi- 
asm for a quiet life led to ever- 
longer withdrawals from club 
work and road-life. He mar- 
ried, and moved to Sea 
Bright, New Jersey, occupy- 
ing himself reading and 
teaching guitar (self-taught, 
Farlow never learned to read 
music wen, so studio work 
was never a serious option) 
and for much of the 1960s he 
maintained this low profile, 
though occasionally releasing 
records as a leader. 

He increasingly returned to 
live playing from the late 
1960s on, playing the Newport 
Jazz Festival and touring 
again in a George Wein band 
that included Red Norvo. In 
the early 1980s, the Red Norvo 
trio was successfully re- 
formed, and Farlow also occa- 
sionally worked in an exhibi- 
tionistic but entertaining all- 
guitar hand with Herb EHis 
and Charlie Byrd. Until 1995, 
when fail ing health stopped 
him travelling, he was a fre- 
quent visitor to the UK, 
where he was a popular draw 
in clubs an over the country. 

Farlow is survived by his 
wife, Michele Hyk-Farlow. 


John FditBianr 


Tal madge Holt Tal’ Farlow, jazz 
guitarist, bom June 7, 1921; died 
July 25, 1998 


A Country Diary 


THE LAKE DISTRICT: 
Loughrlgg. of modest height 
but sprawling In area to per- 
haps four square miles, is the 
perfect answer for the elderly 
seeking an untaxing mountain 
round, parents with energetic 
toddlers, school parties trying 
out their maps and compasses, 
or people visiting Lakeland 
for the first time and wanting 
to spy out the land. From the 
top, you can see a score of 
favourite mountain walks, in- 
cluding the whole length of 


the Fairfield Horseshoe and 
an enchanting bird’s eye view 
of Grasmere and Rydal Water, 
yachts on Windermere and 
the tiny specks of traffic going 
over Dunmail Raise. The 
other day. on the summit I 
was asked by a father for 
directions to the enormous 
cave, about a mile away to foe 
north-east which his toddler 
son was anxious to 'see. An- 
other father asked me to point 
out theScafeHs; his son was in 
that area trying a traverse of 


Scafeli Pike, Great Gable and 
Pillar in the day. We had gone 
up foe fell from Miller Bridge, 
Ambleside. returning by 
Loughrigg Terrace and foe big 
cave, but there are routes to 
the summit from all directions 
and a multiplicity of paths. 
Indeed, the very profusion of 
tracks means that it is very 
easy to get lost This is the 
only hazard of Loughrigg — 
unless you are siDy etmng h to 
stumble into foe big cave. 

A HARRY GRIFFIN 


Birthdays 


Richard Adler, composer, 77; 
Sir John Anson, pensions 
investigator, 68; Ossie Ar- 
iWpb, former football man- 
ager, 45; Tony Bennett, 
singer, 72; Steven BerkolL 
actor and director, 61; David 
Chaytor, Labour MP, 49; 
Elizabeth Chilver, Africa 
scholar, former principal. 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 
84; Josh Gifford, racehorse 
trainer, 57; Edwin Glasgow, 
QC, former chairman. Finan- 
cial Reporting Review Panel, 


53; Nick Harvey, Liberal 
Democrat MP. 37; Baroness 
CP D) James, crime novelist, 
78; Prof Anthony Jones, for- 
mer rector. Royal College of 
Art 54; Anthony Sampson, 
author and journalist, 7% 
Martin Sheen, actor, 58; Sue 
Slipman, director. Gas Con- 
sumers' Cotmcfi, former di- 
rector, National Council for 
One-Parent Families, 49; Jack 
Straw, MP, Home Secretary, 
52; Terry Wogan, broad- 
caster, 60. 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


CHRISTOPHER CRAIG was 
16-years-old when he took 
part in the robbery and mur- 
der for which Derek Bentley 
was executed, not 14 as we 
said in our report (page 1, 31 
July) on the posthumous 
quashing of Bentley’s 
conviction. 

ON foe map of Britain (page 
16, Analysis: Trashing the 
crops, 31 July),' an ariditl mini 
area of southern Scotland was 
mis-ia&elled “Cairngorms", 


as well as the correct spot 
further north. 

It is the polity of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the Readers' Editor On 
°J™ if 9 between Ham 
and 5pm, Monday to Friday 
Letters to Readers' Editor The 
Guc^dian, U9, Farringdon 
Road, London EC1R3ER. Fax: 
Pill 2 39 9897. E-mail: 
nader%guardtanM>.uk 


Boxer 

boss 


N OT many boxers be- 
come president e«“ 
in Latin America^ 
But that was not the 

wh“ J ^s 

aged 78. took officeln Uru- 
guay in December, 

6 Tt was the sudden death of 
P^dSt Oscar Gestido, a 
retired general just nine 
months into office, that rata 
pulled foe imiikely ^ 

Pacheco Areco mto thet°p 
job A hitherto undistin- 
guished Colorado Party con- 
gressman, he had become 

Gestido’s running-mate _ tne 
previous year thanks on^ to 
foe refusal of at least three 
others to accept foe offer- 
TO be fair, his youthful tal- 
ents as a boxer and prize-win- 
ning eymnast were matched 
by c irfflg In the fields of jour- 
nalism and teaching. But 
whatever his sympathies for 
the liberal arts, they did not 
tTP pjAp his enthusiasm for 
censorship once in office, and 
it is as a practioner of mono 
dura (roughly translated as 
“the iron fist”) that he is most 
widely remembered. 

During Pacheco’s presi- 
dency, half a dozen news- 
papers -were shut down, while 
many others suffered partial 
closure. W ithin a week of tak- 
ing office be had issued a de- 
cree outlawing five left-wing 
political groups, banned the 
independent, left-wing daily 
Epoca and ordered the arrest 
of its editors. He militarised 
universities and workplaces, 
imposed an almost continuous 
state of emergency, and pre- 
sided over the beginning of an 
era of death squads and disap- 
pearances. On several occa- 
sions the parliamentary oppo- 
sition sought to impeach him 
for violating the constitution. 

fry the right as a man 
who — bad his bid for re-elec- 
tion prospered in 1971 — 
might have forestalled the 
1973 military coup, he contin- 
ues to be regarded on the left 
as the forerunner of the 1973- 
85 dictatorship of foe generals 
in Uruguay. 

In the late 1960s South 
America echoed to the battle 
cries of a wide variety of guer- 
rilla movements. Che Gueva- 


He presided over 
death squads 
and censorship 


ra's bones were only recently 
buried and the National Lib- 
eration Movement (MLN, or 
Tupamaros) of Uruguay was 
stepping up its campaign of 
kidnappings and bombings. 
The British ambassador, 
Geoffrey Jackson, was among 
the kidnap victims and al- 
though he survived, the CIA 
agent. Dan Mitrione, was exe- 
cuted by the MLN. 

Along with much of the rest 
of the world, Uruguay in 1968 
was also the scene of intense 
student and worker unrest, 
fu el led in this case by a wors- 
ening economic crisis. 

Packing his cabinet with 
landowners, bankers and 
wealthy businessmen. Presi- 
dent Pacheco responded by 
imposing an IMF economic 
package, including a wage 
freeze, and using force 
against the demonstrators. 
Before the year was out, three 
students had been killed by 
police. Less than two years 
later Uruguay registered its 
first disappeared prisoner. 

FTER — reluctantly 
— leaving office, 
Jorge Pacheco Areco 
served as ambassador 
in Spain, Switzerland, foe 
United States and Paraguay. 
But however far away they 
sent him he continued to 
dream of a political come- 
back, seeking the presidential 
nomination for the Colorado 
Party four times, most 
recently in 1994, 

According to President Ju- 
lio Marla Sanguinetti, who 
was a member of Pacheco's 
cabinet, the late president 
“helped build the peace the 
country enjoys today, and 
that fe why there will be 
peace in his grave”. 

It Is a curious kind of peace, 
however, that continues to 
provoke deep splits in the 
nation even in the week of his 
death. The left boycotted a 
parliamentary session con- 
vened to pay homage to Pa- 
checo. in a response charac- 
terised by right-wingers as 
divisive and petty. For while 
Sanguinetti regards the tor- 
ture and bloodshed of the 
JSTOs solely as “a matter for 
the legacy of 
Jorge Pacheco in Uruguay 

cannot be so easily laid to rest 

as his mortal remains. 



WIGunon 


Jorge Pachec 
ambassador, 
boxer and gyf 
1920: died Jut 


In Memoriam 
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FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 1 1 



Headed for a hangover, come what may 



S O THE party is 
finally over. Now 
ifs dawned an os 
that it’s time to go 
home and get some 
sleep, how will we feel in the 
morning? Will we shrug off 
the inevitable hangover with 
the help of a glass <tf "abater 
and a painkiller or two? Or 
will we all be bedridden for 
days, wishing we were dead 
as we did at the end of the 
Lawson boom? The omens are 
not entirely encouraging; 

After 8 lx years of falling un- 
employment and rising pros- 
perity — which in retrospect 
will no doubt become known 
as the Clarke boom — the 
British economy is heading 
for a sharp cyclical slow- 
down. The only doubt that 
remains is about how sharp it 
will be. 

Last week’s quarterly Con- 


federation of British Industry 
survey, which came in the 
wake of official figures for the 
second quarter of 1998 show- 
ing the non-oil economy ex- 
panding at its lowest quar- 
terly rate for two years, 
suggested that it could be 
very sharp indeed. 

The CBI report showed 
business confidence plung in g 
to a seveu-and-a-half year low 
on the back of export orders 
in free-fall and a weakening 
domestic demand. Dwindling 
order books were prompting 
firms to sack staff and cut cm 
in vestment spending. 

In a note published on the 
same day as the survey, 
Michael Saunders, UK econo- 
mist at - SqicuBOO . Smith 
Barney, the' American invest- 
ment bank, pointed out that 
the confidence index— which 
is historically one of the best 
short-term indicators of over- 
all gross domestic product 
growth — had only been as 
low as it is now three times in 
the last 25 years. 

Each time, it hendded the 
onset of recession. 

Saunders is not the only 
City economist to fear the 
worst David Walton, of Gold- 
man Sachs, says file CBI sur- 
vey was a lot weaker than he 
had been expecting. 'The rate 
of decline shown in all busi- 


ness surveys in the last three 
months has been quite alarm- 
ing, and the risks of recession 
have risen substantially. Last 
month, we lowered our 1999 
GDP forecast to 1.3 per cent 
but already this is looking on 
the high side.” he said. 

Stephen Lewis, of London 
Bond Broking, says a reces- 
sion is “now very likely and 
would he hard to avoid". 

Optimists take some com- 
fort from the fact that the 
overall economy Is in much 
better shape than it was at the 
end of the Lawson boom. This 
binge has been nowhere near 
as reckless, with companies 
and individual households 
showing more restraint — 
while, a 'fair -amount of beer . 
and ' wine have been con- 
sumed, the .hard s tuff has 
stayed locked safely in file 
drinks cupboard. 

Company indebtedness, for 
example, was 20 per cent of 
total market valne in 1990, ac- 
cording to the National Insti- 
tute of Economic and Social 
Research. Today, it is less 
than 7 per cent. 

Consumers have been simi- 
larly abstemious, on the 
whole refrai n ing from bor- 
rowing against the value of 
their houses in the mistaken 
belief that prices can only 
ever increase. 


In terms of the overall econ- 
omy, the difference in magni- 
tude between the two up- 
swings can best be illustrated 
by comparing how for the 
economy has grown above its 
productive potential — In 
other words, how big the posi- 
tive output gaps were. 

The Treasury estimates 
that in the Lawson boom the 
positive output gap reached a 
whopping 5 per cent of GDP. 
This time, it’s probably no 
more than 13 per cent, and 
coaid be as low as 0.5 per cent 
Another major differ ence is 
that macroeconomic policy is 
.not constrained by the 
pound’s alignment with the 
exchange ..rate ..mechanism, 
when the interest rates wete' 
determined not by domestic 
economic- considerations but 
by sterling’s parity with the 
German mark. 

I F IT seems the economy 
is heading for deep reces- 
sion rather than a slow- 
down, the Bank of Eng- 
land’s monetary policy 
committee will be able to cut 
interest rates aggressively 
without worrying about ster- 
ling — safe in the knowledge 
that the disinflationary conse- 
quences of the downturn will 
be much stronger than the in- 
flationary consequences of a 


weaker pound, which is the 
inevitable result of a loosen- 
ing of monetary policy. 

For these reasons the "soft 
landing *’ scenario, in which 
growth ea;ss but does not go 
into reverse, does indeed 
seem the most likely for the 
economy over the next year. 

But it isn’t by any means 
the only one. and the real out- 
come is uncer tain . 

The MPC has its monthly 
meeting next week. Spooked 
by the inflationary implica- 
tions of the Chancellor’s un- 
expectedly generous spending 
plana and the minimum wage 

— both of which it will be 
examining for the first time 

— along with continued earn- 
ings ■ growth, the committee 
might opt to increase the cost 
of borrowing again. 

If it does pull the trigger 
once more, the chances of a 
“hard landing” will Increase. 

The effect an already foiling 
confidence could be much 
greater than a quarter-point 
increase might usually Imply. 

Another threat to a soft 
landing lies in the still uncer- 
tain international outlook. 

The impact of the Asian cri- 
sis has been consistently 
underestimated. Since It 
began, just over a year ago, 
growth forecasts for the 
region have been revised sev- 


eral times. At the end of last 
year, positive growth was 
generally expected for most of 
the affected countries. Now. 
all of them are either in. or 
heading for recession, includ- 
ing those countries predicted 
to escape unscathed. 

Things could easily get 
worse. The immediate threat 
of a Chinese devaluation — 
which would spark off an- 
other round of competitive 
devla nations — has been tem- 
porarily averted by combined 
US and Japanese intervention 
to prop up the yen on the for- 
eign exchanges. 

B UT file leadership 
of China could be 
under serious 
threat if its strategy 
of moving workers 
from loss-making state enter- 
prises to export-dependent 
privately run industry ulti- 
mately proves unsuccessful 
The danger of a downward 
adjustment to its currency 
therefore remains. 

Japan’s economic crisis, in 
addition, shows few signs of 
being qnickly resolved and 
Russia’s — still pressing de- 
spite a $22 billion 
(£13.4 billion) IMF bail-out — 
could affect the euro zone, 
the UK’s biggest trading 
region, through f in anc i al ex- 


posure to the German bank- 
ing system. The MPC may be 
able to mitigate the worst ef- 
fects of a sharp domestic 
downturn with an easier 
monetary stance but would be 
impotent in the face of a 
global recession. 

Then there is the pound, 
already looking fragile as a 
result of the darkening out- 
look — losing, for instance. 
Five pfennigs against the 
mark last week. 

A rate-rise this week would 
would probably keep It up at 
around 230 marks in the 
short term. But by the time 
Parliament and the City 
return from their summer 
holidays sentiment may have 
changed; especially if German 
and French rates begin to 
rise, nibbling away at the 
favourable rate differential 
which has helped keep ster- 
ling so high. 

A gradual decline in the 
value of sterling is just what 
the beleaguered manufactur- 
ing sector needs. But a sud- 
den drop, before the economic 
slowdown has taken bold, 
runs the risk of catalysingla- 
tent inflationary pressure. 

The MPC would almost cer- 
tainly have to raise rates as a 
result. Again, this could lead 
to a hard landing. 

Even if none of these 


threats to the hoped-for soft 
landing materialise, it will 
not be without casualties. 

Goldman Sachs calculates 
that unemployment would 
have to rise by at least 500300 
to close file positive output 
gap which began appearing at 
the end of 1996. However, 
Geoffrey Dicks of Greenwich 
Natwest believes that falling 
wages could take some of the 
strain — a distinct possibil- 
ity, given the widespread use 
of bonuses linked to profits 
— and thus there could be a 
much gmaiior increase in the 
number of jobless. 

Nevertheless, after five 
years of falling unemploy- 
ment any sigificant increase 
will come as a political 
shock, posing a threat to the 
success of the Government’s 
New Deal and leading to in- 
creasingly strident dills for 
the MPC to he stripped of Its. 
power to set interest rates. 

No doubt Gordon Brown 
will be contemplating such, 
dangers this week. when, he 
arrives in Cape Cod for his 
summer break. 

His predecessor might have 
issued the party invitations, 
but Brown has since taken 
over as the host, and rightly 
or wrongly, he will be held 
responsible for clearing it all 
up afterwards. 



Competing interests may 
bedevil EMU rate-setting 



Charlotte Denny 


How will Interest rates be 
set in the countries that 
ham decided to join EMUT 

Although the euro notes and 
coins are not scheduled to oome 
Into circulation until 2002, once 
the 1 1 founder members fix their 
exchange rates at the start erf 
next year they wfll hand over the 
setting of interest rates to the 
new European Central Bank. 

Who rune the ECB? 

The man In charge Is WIm Dute- 
sen berg, the current head of the 
European Monetary Institute and 
a former Dutei. central banker. 
He presides over the governing 
council, which is made up of the 


TODAY — UJfc Purchasing 
managers report (Jul). 

UK: Provisional MO (Jul). 
weDNSSDAV — UKs Mone- 
tary Policy Committee meeting. 
UK: Industrial production (Jun). 
0*0 Manufacturing production 


11 heads of centra) banks plus 
six executive board members. 
They will meet each month to 
decide the cost of borrowing. 
Each member has a single vote 
and. In the event of a tie, the 
president has the casting vote. 

How wfll they go about their 
lobT 

It looks as If they will use a 
combination of the methods of 
the German central bank, the 
Bundesbank, and the Bank of 
England. The German central 
bank has a target for the growth 
of the money supply and steps 
in to squeeze the economy 
when growth exceeds its limits. 
But monetary growth Is going to 
be unstable and hard to-mea- 
sure as EMU gets off the 
ground. So the ECB wfll proba- 
bly beck up its monetary targets 
with a direct target for inflation, 
like the Bank of ' England. For 
both measures. Its biggest prob- 
lem is a tack of reliable data at a 
European level.. 

WB1 the ECB nan a to ugh 
in ter es t rate poBcy? 

The new Institution has been 
modelled on the Bundesbank, 
which has an exemplary record 
In fighting inflation. As with the 
Bundesbank, the ECB’s primary 
goal is to mafntatn price stabffity. 


U& Beige Book. 

THURSDAY — UK: CBI Dis- 
tributive trades survey (Jul).. 
GEffc Unemployment rate (Jul). 
FRIDAY — US: Unemployment 
rate Uul). 


It is also supposed to support 
theujeneral economic policies in 
the EU, but without jeopardising 
its primary goal of keeping infla- 
tion under control. That means if 
it comes to a choice between 
slowing down economic growth 
or letting Inflation creep up- 
wards. in theory the ECB wont 
hesitate to damp down on 
growth. 

And In practice? 

Squeezing Inflation through 
higher Interest rates wfll hit some 
countries harder than others. It 
may be pofftfeafly difficult for 
national central bank heads to 
vote for policies which, while 
best for euroland overall, hurt 
their own countries' economies. 
Yhe French would also Hke to 
develop the new Euro-11 coun- 
cil, made up of the finance min- 
isters of the member countries, 
as a political counterweight to 
the ECB. There could be con- 
flicts if the Euro-11 starts to 
demand the ECB set policy to 
take Into account rising 
unemployment 

WW tWnglD Mmnm be a 
problem? 

Nat at first The ECB is taking 
over at the perfect time In the 
economic cycle, just at the be- 
ginning of the upswing. The 11 
countries are forecast to grow 
by 3 per cent this year, without 
any significant inflationary pres- 
sures. So it won’t have to make 
any tough decisions at the out- 
set The honeymoon can’t last, 
though. 

What happens then? 

The ECB will And it faces de- 
mands for a more accommodat- 
ing monetary policy. Some 
countries may seek to run lax 
fiscal policy to counter high in- 
terest rates, although they will 
have to abide by the rules of the 

stability pact They have aD 
agreed to keep their budget defi- 
cits at foe EMU qualifying level 
of 3 per cent But, when It 
comas to a conflict between 
domestic poGcy interests and 
meeting the EMU’s fiscal rules. It 
mil be tough choice for Europe's 
politicians. 


Source. HSBC Marta* UmHMt. 
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Lie back, think of South Korea 


Debate 


Gerald Holtham 


P ASSIVITY and fatal- 
ism used to be 
regarded as oriental 
failings by Rudyard 
Kipling and his like. These 
characteristics were often at- 
tributed, no doubt falsely, to 
the influence of oriental reli- 
gion compared with the capi- 
talist-oriented Protestantism 
celebrated by Max Weber. 

How odd, then, that it is the 
British who now evince an ex- 
traordinary degree of passiv- 
ity in the face of fluctuating 
inward investment from East 
Asia. Just consider attitudes 
to South Korean investment 
In manufacturing here. 

When the Koreans first pro- 
posed large in v e s tments In 
Scotland, South Wales or the 
North-east, they were assidu- 
ously courted by regional de- 
velopment agencies, local au- 
thorities and government 
itself. The announcement of 
each investment was greeted 
rapturously, with press 


reports about the number of 
jobs created and the prosper- 
ity that would be brought to 
depressed areas. True, there 
was also a little knocking 
copy about the scale of subsi- 
dies, and some killjoys 
worked out that the amount 
of subsidy per job created was 
really rather large. Nonethe- 
less, nobody argued that the 
Koreans did not know what 
they were doing. 

The general British reac- 
tion, and the grants or com- 
plementary public invest- 
ments we were prepared to 
make, showed we thought 
that these were sound pro- 
jects. If anyone did think it 
strange that we should be so 
grateful about Investment 
from countries with lower 
levels of income per head 
than the UK and a broadly 
similar, if not lower, level of 
technology, they took care not 
to say so. 

In these days of open capi- 
tal markets and indifference 
to the nationality of owner- 
ship, any such thought would 
be unworthy. 

Given all that, what would 
you expect tho reaction to be 
when financial pressures led 


to sue h investments being 
postponed or cancelled? 
Surely the following; if fixe in- 
vestments were good last 
year, they are just as good 
this. The European single 
market still exists, so what 
has changed? The pound is up 
and the won is down, but 

You would think 
that the British 
actually enjoyed 
working for 
someone else 


really that is irrelevant. In a 
couple of years, before the 
plants are fully on stream, the 
pound will be down and the 
won could be on its way up. 
So If the Koreans or others 
cannot undertake the invest- 
ments. that creates a superb 
gap Into which British capital 
can jump. 

From a national point of 
view it is better that British 
capital occupies the gap be- 
fore American or other inves- 


tors build fiie plants else- 
where. It is not as if the UK is 
short of capital, and with 
equity at its current level, it 
is a great time to float 

The move would also have 
novelty value; these days 
most market operations seem 
to consist of companies buy- 
ing back their own shares. 

But perhaps capital is not 
the constraint — perhaps we 
lack management for these 
kinds of business. Perhaps, 
indeed, the Koreans and other 
East Asians have a compara- 
tive advantage there. Very 
well then, why are not British 
financiers falling over them- 
selves to provide capital to 
the Koreans to undertake the 
investments, without delay? 

The companies concerned 
are already over-geared? 
Then why not equity capital? 
Why have consortiums of 
British financiers- not jumped 
up with offers of equity for 
joint ventures in the plants? 
You would think the British 
actually enjoyed working for 
someone else. 

If the plants were good for 
the country when all profits 
could be remitted abroad, 
would they cot be even better 


if some of the profits were 
UK-owned? Now, I suppose it 
Is possible that some top- 
secret negotiations have been 
going on. But no breath of 
them has reached the public 
ear. The apparent attitude of 
Government and business has 
been to treat the whole epi- 
sode like an act of God. We 
wanted investments when for- 
eign business wanted to make 
them but if it cannot, it is a 
shame, but evidently nothing 
is to be done. 

The Chancellor berates 
British companies for infla- 
tionary wage settlements, but 
no one exhorts financiers to 
get off their backsides and 
make some real investments 
— and some real money — in 
the public interest. 

It seems Clear that the ini- 
tial enthusiasm was mis- 
placed and public money was 
being misapplied — other- 
wise the lack of follow- 
through is mysterious. Does 
it look like oriental passivity 
to you? 1 don’t know, but pass 
the hookah. 

Gerald Holtham is director of 
Institute for Public Policy 
Research 


Your dragon-slaying days are over, think-tank tells Labour 


Briefing 


Charlotte Denny 


T HE architect of the 
welfare state, William 
Beveridge, defined its 
goals as slaying the giants 
of Want, Ignorance, Dis- 
ease, Squalor mid Idleness. 
2s the sew managerial 

jargon instead of slaying 
giants, governments have 
performance targets. 
Labour came up with 32 by 
which to judge welfare 
reforms in the green paper 
last spring. 

Today, a leading think- 
tank is proposing just four 
targets for measuring the 


success of the Govern- 
ment's reform agenda. 

The left-leaning Institute 
for Public Policy Research 
says that dear targets are 
vital to measure the Gov- 
ernment’s success in tack- 
ling soda] exclusion. 

“The Government has 
made it clear that it should 
be judged on how success- 
ful it is at tackling the pov- 
erty and inequality It has 
inherited.” say Peter Rob- 
inson and Carey Oppen- 
heim from the DPPR- 
A high-profile social ex- 
clusion unit has been set up 
in the Cabinet office to co- 
ordinate work in the area. 

The unit is consulting on 
appropriate goals for mea- 
suring such effectiveness. 
The IPPR hopes Its pro- 

r 


posed targets for combating 
poverty will be taken as 
seriously as the Govern- 
ment's inflation target. 

The IPPR targets cover 
poverty, unemployment, 
education, and health — 
four of Beveridge’s orglnal 
five giants. Ms Oppenheim 
says they omitted housing 
because it was difficult to 
find accurate data. 

The IPPR recommends 
the following indicators: 

□ Poverty: measured by 
the proportion of the popu- 
lation living on incomes be- 
low half that of the 
national average income — 
under the previous govern- 
ment this rose from 9 per 
cent of the population to 
23 per cent; 

□ Unemployment: the pro- 


portion out of work who 
have looked for a job in the 
last two weeks, which is the 
International Labour 
Office definition. Unem- 
ployment according to the 
ILO measure stood at 
6.3 per cent in spring this 
year, just over the level it 
was at in 1979; 

□ Educational exclusion: 
measured by the propor- 
tion of 16-year-olds foiling 
to get 20 GCSR points; 

□ Health inequality: mea- 
sured by the chances Of 
people in the lowest social 
class dying earlier than 
those at the top of the occu- 
pational scale. Men in 
social classes IV and V die 
five years younger on aver- 
age than in classes I and H. 

Each Indicator is backed 


up by supplementary tar- 
gets. “If the indicators are 
widely agreed upon, they 
will become the measures 
by which the effectiveness 
of policies will be judged by 
parliament; the media and 
the electorate,” say the 
report’s authors. 

So for the social exclu- 
sion unit has concentrated 
on specific issue s like tru- 
ancy. The IPPR says that 
the unit should have an 
overall view as well: “Our 

approach offers a clear 
prioritisation of areas of 
concern and an objective 
and multi-dimensional way 
of tracking progress.” 

Social Exclusion Indicators: A 
Submission. To The Social Ex- 
clusion Onii. IPPR 
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Small firms plead for life 


Charlotte Denny 


P ressure on the 
Bank of England to 
start cutting inter 
est rates Increased 
ahead of its meet- 
ing this week as industry 
leaders warned that small 
manufacturers faced the 
toughest business environ- 
ment since the last recession. 

The Bank Is also under Ore 
from the GMB general tin Ion, 
which Haim* today that Brit- 
ain risks a recession unless 
"out-of-touch" economists are 
dropped from its key interest 
rate setting committee. 


Branson 
checks 
Chinese 
joy for BA 


Kofth Harper 
Transport Editor 

B RITISH Airways and 
Richard Branson's Vir- 
gin group are squaring 
up for a new round of fierce 
competition to gain access to 
potentially lucrative routes 
into China; It emerged yester- 
day. 

They are to contest the 
award of two new routes to 
s hang hai a s part of a bilateral 
deal signed by John Prescott 
the Deputy Prime Minister, 
and the Chinese government 
Hie deal gives the Chinese 
new routes into Heathrow. 

John Wood, BA’s Asia Pa- 
cific director, said last night 
that the Chinese had offered 
the Shanghai routes to Brit- 
ish carriers. BA would be ask- 
ing the Civil Aviation Au- 
thority for permission to 
operate them at a hearing in 
the autumn. 

But BA faces a challeng e 
from Mr Branson, who also 
wants to Qy into Shanghai. 
Hie two will be arguing their 
cases strongly at the CAA 
hearings. 

Mr Wood made it clear that 
BA wanted both Shanghai 
routes. He said a decision to 
split the routes equally would 
cause BA "economic difficul- 
ties'’. 

The crew flying Into Shang- 
hai would have to remain idle 
for a week before flying back 
to the UK. 

However, the Chinese have 
already agreed to add two fur- 
ther routes into Shanghai by 
the summer of 2000. As the 
first two routes are not likely 
to open until next summer, 
this would mean BA, Virgin 
ur both would have to wait 
only 12 months for a further 
guaranteed expansion. 


Small and medium-sized 
firms' export order books are 
at the lowest level ever 
recorded, according to the 
Confederation of British In- 
dustry and chartered accoun- 
tants PanneLl Kerr Poster. 

The CBI repeated its plea 
for the monetary policy com- 
mittee to start cutting inter- 
est rates. “This week's deci- 
sion ... is finely balanc ed but 
a 0.25 percentage point cut 
would give the right signal to 
our growing companies at a 
time when they are suffering 
from a strong pound and 
weakening domestic de- 
mand,” said Colin Perry, 
chairman of the CBTs small 


and medium-sized enterprises 
council. Orders are the weak- 
est since January 1991 with 
export orders are at their low- 
est level ever recorded. 

John Edmonds, head of 
GMB. today called on Chan- 
cellor Gordon Brown to 
replace its members with "ex- 
perts from the real world of 
industry”- 

"Manufacturing is being 
steered on to the rocks of 
recession by a crew who do 
not seem to mind how many 
jobs go overboard so long as 
they ultimately get to the 
Holy Grail of low Inflation.’’ 
he said. 

Some City economists think 


there is still a chance the 
Bank could raise rates this 
week despite the already 
weakened position of indus- 
try. But the GMB warns this 
could lead to np to 250,000 
manufacturing jobs being lost 
this winter. 

“It now looks as if icy 
winds are going to blow 
through ”" 911 and medi um 
manufacturing firms this 
autumn and winter,” mM 
John Alexander, partner at 
Pannrii Kerr Foster. 

Mr Edmonds said the only 
member of the MPC who 
should be saved from the 
purge was DeAzme Julius, the 
former chief economist at 


British Airways. Ms Julius 
voted fin- rates to be cut in 
June. “We need more people 
like her on the MPC who 
know bow the real world 
works," he said. 

“The memb ers of the MPC 
have virtually no direct expe- 
rience of industry end their 
apparent willingness to sacri- 
fice good companies for the 
sake of a tiny drop in the infla- 
tion rate reveals their lack of 
concern for the real economy.’’ 

And the of England 
risks niionaHng public sup- 
port for low infla tion if it tips 
the economy into recession, a 
leading City economist 
warned today. David Kern. 


chief economist at NatWest, 
says inflation has been much 
lower since 1991 because the 
pu blic attitude towa r d s it has 
changed. 

“Inflation has often bear 
seen as a lubricant of 
growth,” he says. But the 
deep 1990-92 recession 
brought about by the infla- 
tionary boom of the late 1380s 
had helped foster strong polit- 
ical support for price 
stability. 

The MPC could destroy this 
support, he added, if it brings 
about a recession simply to 
bring inflation back down to 
the Government's 2J5 per cent 
target more speedily . 


Flying by wire 



First new 757 
for 1 6 years 
takes off on 
Boeing’s 
Internet site 


B OEING’S newest plane 
— the 757-300 — made 
its inaugural test-flight yes- 
terday Renton Municipal 
Airport, south of Seattle, 
while plane buffs around 
the world watched via a 
live link on the Internet. 
writes JU1 Treanor. 

The 757-300 is the longest 
single-aisle twinjet ever 
produced, and seven meters 


longer than its sister, the 
757-200, which can carry 
201 passengers 4.390 miles. 

The new plane will be 
able to carry 20 per cent 
more passengers but fly 
them a slightly shorter dis- 
tance. According to Boeing, 
this will allow cheaper air 
travel as the 757-300’e costs 
per seat-mile are 10 per 
cent lower. 


The first passengers on a 
757-300 are likely to travel 
with Condor Flugdlenst, a 
German charter carrier, 
which placed the first order 
for the new plane in 1996. 
Condor is buying 18 of the 
300s. the first new member 
of the 757 finally for 16 
years, and is due to take de- 
livery in January. 

Icelandair has also placed 


an order for two 757-3 00s. 
The plane has been assem- 
bled in Renton, with parts 
manufactured by 670 sup- 
pliers in 24 countries. It is 
powered by a pair of Rolls- 
Royce engines. 

Footage of yesterday’s 
two-and-a-half hoar test 
flight will be accessible on 
the Internet from today on 
http://www.boeing.com 


Future is electric 
for value-added 
goods market 


Tony May 


C ONSUMER electronics 
will be the clear winner 
on the high street over 
the nest five years — a time 
when ageing and increasingly 
discerning consumers are ex- 
pected to watch their spend- 
ing — according to retail con- 
sultant Verdict. 

A new generation of digit'll 
products is expected to cap- 
ture the public imagination, 
with a sizeable proportion or 
consumers replacing their 
televisions and perhaps vid- 
eos as well, while mobile tele- 
phones. computers and peri- 
pherals are expected to 
become more affordable 
thanks to price deflation. 

New technologies such as 
mini-discs and digital cam- 
eras are coming of age, and 
this is expected to push up 
the share of total spending on 
electrical goods from 8.1 per 
cent last year to 95 per cent 
by 2002. 

There will be fewer people 
in their 20s. says Verdict, so 
youth markets will be hit. 
while the accompanying 
slower formation of house- 
holds will see cheaper house- 
hold wares and furnishings. 

But there will be an older 
shopping population, with the 
number of 35 to 60-year-olds 
increasing faster than aver- 
age. This Is likely to mean a 
tightened focus ou quality 
and value for money, espe- 


cially on house and garden 
Improvements, premium fur- 
niture and jewellery. 

Marks & Spencer, helped by 
its new catalogue service and 
an extra two million square 
feet of floorspace. should con- 
tinue to do mina te the mass- 
clothing and footwear 
market 

Verdict favours menswear 
over wo menswear for growth; 
men are expected to switch 
from sportswear to more 
mainstream clothing — but 
designer brands will r emain 
important for the younger 
male market 

Verdict says talk of a con- 
sumer recession is alarmist 
and that shoppers are not cut- 
ting back as sharply as in the 
early 1990s. But the memory 
of that recession is still fresh 
in their minds, and caution 
remains the watchword. 

The consultant warns that 
after a buoyant 1997 — by tor 
the best year oF the decade so 
Ear — too many retailers have 
expected last year’s growth of 
5.2 per cent in spending on 
goods to continue. But Ver- 
dict expects this year to show 
growth of 2.2 per cent, with a 
rise to 2.6 per cent next year 
and 3 per cent in 2000. 

This year and the next are 
likely to be subdued, says 
Verdict as consumers react 
to economic uncertainty. But 
real incomes are likely to 
rise, and in the first decade of 
the next century economic 
pressure is expected to ease. 


Halifax on the hate list 


Jill Treanor 


H alifax could soon 
be regretting Us 
choice of the thieves’ 
chorus from the mu- 
sical Oliver for its latest ad- 
vertising campaign when it 
learns later today that it 
received some or the worst 
media coverage of any British 
company In the second quar- 
ter of the year. 

The former building society 
will discorer that by contrast 
Nationwide, the biggest of the 
remaining mutuals, has 
topped the ratings of the 1.400 
companies covered by Press- 
Watch. the reputations and 
media evaluation company. 

Retail banks, which are in 
the midst of their Interim 
reporting season and produc- 
ing healthy profit figures, 
received the worst media cov- 
erage of the 43 sectors cov- 


Loved 

Unloved 

1 Nationwide Building Society 

1 British Biotech 

2 Standard Ufa 

2 Northern Rock • 

3 Tesco 

3 Halifax 

4 Scottish Widows 

4 Newcastle Utd Football Club 

5 Pearson 

5 BBC 

6 Daimler-Benz 

6 RAC 

7 Marks & Spencer 

7 EMI 

8 Great Universal Stores 

8 Barclays 

9 Co-op Bank 

9 Woolwich 

10 Legal & General 

10 British Airways 


ered by the quarterly Press- 
Watch survey, their poorest 
ever showing. Building soci- 
eties are third in the rank- 
ings, beaten only by food 
retailers — always popular — 
and engineering vehicles. 

According to Steve Virgin, 
marketing manager at Press- 
Watch. “if you want to get 
ahead, open a bank”. 

This, it appears, helps win 
glowing media coverage, in 
contrast to the existing retail 


banking players which 
struggle to get positive press 
reports. Nationwide topped 
the table of individual compa- 
nies because of its battle to 
retain mutuality. But Press- 
Watch’s rankings only run to 
June 30, before the society 
disclosed that Brian Davis, its 
chief executive, was paid 
nearly half a million pounds 
in the year to April. 

Standard Life, Tesco and 
Scottish Widows were next in 


the table, all boosted by their 
banking arms, according to 
Mr Virgin. Co-operative 
Bank, with Its ethical stance, 
and Legal & General, the in- 
surer with a banking arm. are 
also In the top 10. Bradford 
and Bingley Is 11th. 

Halifax was third from bot- 
tom, while Northern Rock, 
slated by the Office of Fair* 
Trading for the way its trans- 
ferred customers between ac- 
counts. took penultimate 
place. 

The prize for the worst 
media coverage during the 
second quarter goes to British 
Biotechnology, the drug com- 
pany which has been em- 
broiled in controversy since 
it fired Andrew Millar, its top 
scientist, after he raised con- 
cerns about the viability of 
two of its main drugs. 

Its shares have crumbled 
from more than 300p to al- 
most 30p. 


Victoria and Thresher talk of name change 


H IGH street off-licences 
Victoria Wine and 
Thresher are engaged 
in merger discussions which 
Include a debate about 
whether their two well- 
known names will be 
retained, writes JUl Treanor. 

The off-licences, which are 
the same size with approxi- 
mately 1.500 shops apiece na- 
tionwide, are thought to have 
been discussing a tie-up for 
the past three months. 

They are considering the 
Impact of retaining the 
Thresher and Victoria Wine 
names, both of which are 


thought to be popular with 
consumers. For this reason, it 
is likely that the two brand 
names will be retained, al- 
though competing outlets 
may be closed, which would 
threaten jobs at both 
companies. 

Combined, the off-licences 
would have 3,000 branches, 
more than 15,000 employees 
and annual sales of 
£1.3 billion. The chains would 
use their consolidated might 
to take on the supermarkets, 
which dominate off-licence 
sales. 

Tesco is the current market 


leader, with a 14 per cent 
share of the drinks market, 
while Salisbury's controls 
approximately 12 per cent of 


Thresher, owned by Whit- 
bread, and Victoria wine, 
part of Allied Domeoq, each 
have approximately 7 per 
cent of sales. 

A joint venture between the 
two may raise monopoly con- 
cerns. While the combined 
off-licences will have a 14 per 
cent share of the market — 
below the threshold of 25 per 
cent usually used by the gov- 
ernment to gauge monopolist 


threats — in terms of the high 
street the impact would be 
much higher. Whitbread and 
Allied Domecq confirmed yes- 
terday that talks were talking 
place about their off-licence 
arms but refused to give fur- 
ther details. 

They are expected to tell the 
Stock Exchange about the 
talks this morning. 

Victoria Wine includes the 
Haddows chain in sz-nfinwri 
and the up-market Wine Cel- 
lar range of larger stores, 
while Thresher Includes the 
Wine RaCk and Drinks Cabin 
stores. 


Economics Notebook 

Lessons from an 
Irish wavelet 



Victor Keegan 


I F YOU were asked how 
Britain should approach 
membership of Europe’s 
single currency yon might be 
to invoke the old 
Irish joke: “I wouldn’t start 
from here.” 

But this is not a joke any- 
one would dare to make about 
Ireland as It lumbers confi- 
dently towards entry to mone- 
tary union. Ireland 2s starting 
from here, with eerily similar 
handicap s to those preventing 
Britain's joining — high 
short-term interest rates, a 
strong currency and, possi- 
bly, an overheating economy. 

Are they mad — or have we 
got something to learn from 
them? The Irish economy is 
an amazing phenomenon. 
When I visited Ireland in the 
early eighties the newspapers 
were calling It a banana 
republic without the bananas. 

In those days the Emerald 
Isle was so deeply in the red 
that well over half its income 
tax revenue was needed to 
pay the interest on its bur- 
geoning overseas debts. Hie 
economy (as measured by 
gross national product) was 
actually contracting. 

Since then, Ireland has 
turned itself from a basket 
case into one of world’s fast- 
est growing economies. It was 
regularly compared with the 
fost expanding economies cf 
East Asia. Now that they have 
crashed. Ireland has the dis- 
tinction of befog, the only 
Tiger not to lose its' stripes . 

Even now It is still expand- 
ing at more than 10 per cent a’ 
year. Ireland will have to 
reduce interest rates by two to 
three percentage points in 
January, when the new Euro- 
pean Central Bank sets a uni- 
form interest rate for Euro- 
land. 

T O MAKE matters worse, 
Ireland hasn't got much 
scope to tighten fiscal 
policy to compensate for tbe 
expansionary effect of lower 
interest rates. Under the con- 
cordat with the trade unions, 
income taxes are due to be 
reduced.. And there isn’t 
much enthusiasm for increas- 


ing the (low) rate of tax on 

corporations, berause toat te 
the golden goose that has laid 

so many industrial eggs ; 

T.flro Britain. Ireland has had 

the equivalent of an industrial 
heart tremulant as overseas 
investment hss poured in- TUs 
is the main reason for tbe eco- 
nomic revival. Exports of 
goods and services represent 
more t ha" 90 per cent of gross 
national product But as Brit- 
ain saw last week when Sie- 
mens announced the closure of 
its £1 billion semi-conductor 
plant in the North-east for- 
elm-controlled investment can 
be the first to be abandoned 


The Wall Street Journal 
recently attributed Ireland’s 
success to supply side eco- 
nomics, such as 10 per cent 
corporate tax rates and low 
government involvement But 
Garret Fitzgerald, the former 
Taoiseach, has pointed out 
while Britain was busy 
breaking the power of the 
unions, lowering personal 
and privatising indus- 
try to achieve modest in- 
creases in growth, Ireland 
was doing the opposite. Per- 
sonal taxation has remained 
much higher than in Britain 
and public funds have been 
used to expand infra- 
structure. 

While the Conservatives 
(and New Labour after them) 
rubbished the concept of an 
incomes policy, the Irish gov- 
ernment worked construc- 
tively with employers and 
employees to devise a series 
of "social contracts’’ to 
restrain wages in exchange 
for tax cuts. One has to put 
the words “social contract” in 
quotation marks for fear that 
New Labour might send in 
foe heavies for reviving one 
of the nostrums of the sixties. 

if Britain’s problem 
: — as we approach poss- 
ible' EMU entry — Is 
that earnings are rising too 
East, would It not be prudent 
to send a posse to Dublin to 
see whether we might not 
have something to learn? 

Will Ireland’s economic 
miracle hit the buffers when 
EMU arrives in January and 
short-term interest rates drop 
from 6.5 per cent to between 
33 per cent and 4 per cent (tbe 
expected euro interest rate)? 
People over there are remark- 
ably sanguine. Terry Baker, 
of the independent Economic 
and Social Research Institute, 
reckons that entry will pro- 
duce a wavelet rather than a 
ripple, and that it won’t be 
catastrophic. 


Quick Crossword No. 8816 



Across 

1 ,4 Soft drink (6.6) 

8 Pretend© 

9 Grappling kon (7) 

10 Result of hgesting contami- 
nated water (7) 

11 Recurring part of music (5) 

12 Form of credt (4,5) 

17 Unabridged® 

19 Dishevelled (7) 

21 Implicate (7) 

22 Composer of "Alda" ( 5 ) 
23,24 WanhePs invention — am 

trying one (anag) (6,6) 

Down 

1.15 Young clerical worker 
(65) 

2 Fatty (7) 

3 Sticky, congealed matter £>) 

5 Cut into four — pity ( 7 ) 

6 Fruit £3) 

7.16 Prisoner's voluntary feist 
( 5 £) 

9 


13 Colonist — one per 
Ml? (7) 

14 

(?) 

15 Seel down 

16 See 7 

18 Long for another’s 
<53 

20 Costner, act) 



Solution No. 81 



Riding high 

Pantan i the Pirate 
treasures his Tour 
success in Paris 

16 


Test of nerve 

Captain Stewart 
looks forward to the 
Headingley decider 

18 
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Finn at the end . , . Mika Hakkinen crosses the line ahead of his team-mate David Coulthard with the world champion Jacques Vtllenenve coming in third in the Williams photograph: duvet? multhavp 
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Schumacher trails in behind 
McLaren one-two, reports 
Alan Henry in Hockenheim 



IKA Hakkinen 
and David Coul- 
thard left Fer- 
rari trailing for 
a second succes- 
sive weekend when they de- 
livered another display of 
McLaren-Me rcedes superior- 
ity in Germany yesterday. 

Hakkin art’s second win in 
seven days also celebrated the 
nnnrHincpmpnt that the tWO' 

drivers would be staying with 
McLaren until the end of 1999. 
“We are happy with what they 
have done for us and believe 
they are both capable of being 
world champion," Mercedes’ 
director at the race. JOrgen 
Hnbbert. said. 

This was McLaren 's sixth 
one-two in 12 races including 
the last of 1997 and saw Hak- 
kinen go 16 points clear of 
Michael Schumacher at tho 
head of the drivers’ stand- 
ings. The German's Ferrari 
conld finish no better than 
fifth after problems with the 
handling balance at speed. 

Third place went to Jacques 
VHleneuve's Williams ahead 
of Damon HUL who scored the 
first points of his season in 
the Jordan-Mugen Honda. “I 
got into a good groove and 
kept pushing the entire dis- 
tance," said wni 
It was the first time a Mer- 
cedes-engined Formula One 
car had won on German soil 
sitice the legendary Juan -Ma- 
nuel Fangio won at the Nflr- 
burgring in 1954 and it repre- 


sented another giant stride 
towards Hakkinen becoming 
only the second Finnish 
world champion since his 
manager Keke Rosberg won 
the title in a Williams 16 
years ago. Coulthard ran 
steadily in the wheeltracks of 
the other McLaren to repeat 
the one-two of last week’s 
Austrian Grand Prix. 

Both McLaren drivers were 
worried about the challenge 
posed by Vllleneuve In the 
closing stages of the race. 
Hakkinen had eased his pace 
when his engine refused to 
pull as strongly as it should 
have done, causing Coulthard 
in turn to ease back slightly. 

Although the leading 
McLaren trailed an ominous 
haze of liquid which laid an 
opaque film across Coulthard ’s 
visor, the loss in performance 
was caused by Hakkinen lean- 
ing off the Riel mixture to 
make ii less rich under in- 
structions from his engineers. 

“At one point we were 
slightly worried that Mika’s 
car had not taken on its foil 
fuel allocation at the pit 
stop," said the McLaren man- 
aging director Ron Dennis. 

‘‘Even though we then 
checked our figures and con- 
vinced ourselves that this 
was not in fact the case, we 

played safe by adjusting the 
mixture to run as economi- 
cally as possible.” 

Because of this. Villeneuve 
trimmed Hakkinen’ s advan- 


tage from 5.1 seconds on lap 
33 to 2.1 seconds on lap 36, 
only for the McLareos to pick 
up the pace again. Coulthard 
drove defensively as they 
lapped slower traffic, protect- 
ing Hakkinen by dropping 
hack to ensure there was a 
back marker between himself 
and Villeneuve. 

"Once you get to within a 
second or so of another car, 
you are into too much turbu- 
lence.” said Coulthard. “so I 
thought there was too much 
at stake to try passing Mika. 


But I was seriously worried 
about Jacques because I know 
he is a committed racing 
driver and, if he sees half a 
gap. be will go for it. It was 
very uncomfortable." 

Towards the end Villen- 
euve’s challenge was blunted 
when he dropped away with 
au apparent transmission 
problem. “I suddenly picked 
up a lot of wheelspin on the 
inside rear wheel.” he 
reported. "The revs were ris- 
ing but the car was going no 
Easter. It could have been 


something to do with the 
clutch or the differential.” 

This was the world champi- 
on’s best performance of the 
season and his first visit to 
the rostrum since clinching 
his title with third place in 
last year’s final European 
Grand Prix at Jerez. 

The Schumacher brothers 
completed the top six behind 
HID. Michael’s Ferrari head- 
ing Ralfs Jordan past the 
chequered flag. 
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Football 



Scottish Premiership 


Gillespie’s 
£3.5m ‘deal’ 


with Boro 


Michael Walker 


A DEGREE or confu 
sion last night sur- 
rounded the pro- 
posed transfer of 
Keith Gillespie from Newcas- 
tle United to Middlesbrough. 

It had seemed that the 
£3.5 million sale of the 23-year- 
old winger was signed and 
sealed on a five-year contract 
yesterday morning, subject to 
a lunchtime medical, and Mid- 
dlesbrough bad Issued a press 
release confirming the deaL 
But after the two clubs had 
drawn l-l in a friendly at the 
Riverside both parties pulled 
back from saying that a deal 
had been completed. 

"U s not 100 per cent tied up 
yet." said Middlesbrough's 
manager Bryan Robson. 
"We're still waiting for the 
deal to go through. But I have 
agreed a fee with Newcastle 
and personal terms with 
Keith, but he still has to get 
through bis medicaL" 

Robson was followed into 
the press room by a bemused 
Kenny Dalglish. "If it has 
gone through I’ll be disap- 
pointed because I haven't had 
the chance to speak to Keith," 
said the Newcastle manager. 
"1 got a press release before 
the game that was just as 
much a surprise to Bryan 
Robson as it was to me. I was 
aware that a bid was put in 
that was acceptable to the 
club, but I would want to 
speak to Keith anyway." 

Dalglish appeared to be im- 
plying that a deal was being 
concluded without his involve- 
ment. as if the board was sell- 
ing a player without his con- 
sent. but he then clarified the 
situation a little. “Obviously if 
there are players coming in or 
out the manager knows." 

The speed of any transfer 
deal and Its premature an- 
nouncement is probably the 
reason behind the confusion 
and neither Robson nor Dalg- 
lish like their business deal- 
ings to be widely known. 

Earlier yesterday the 
player had said that he first 
heard of Middlesbrough's in- 
terest on Friday afternoon, 
when he spioke to Robson. Gil- 
lespie added that he had “no 
hesitation" in moving the 40 
miles down the A19. 

*.Td only a year left on my. 


contract with Newcastle and 
Middlesbrough have much to 
offer. Middlesbrough are like 
Newcastle three or four years 
ago; they signed big names 
and they've been to Wembley 
three Limes in the last two 
seasons.” 

Asked if Boro’s ambition 
now outstrips Newcastle's, 
Gillespie replied, “No. I 
wouldn't say that Last season 
was poor [for Newcastle] but 
there were a lot of injuries. 
It's the same as when I left 
Man United; It's a big chal- 
lenge and I’ve got to be 
positive." 

Gillespie also confirmed 
that be has not spoken to 
Dalglish. "There was only one 
meeting four weeks ago [be- 
tween Gillespie and his repre- 
sentative and the club]. Ken- 
ny doesn’t really discuss 
contracts and with me being 
injured and the team away, I 
haven't talked to him." 

Assuming the details are fi- 
nalised today Gillespie' will 
become the first Newcastle 
player Dalglish bas sold this 
summer, having spent ap- 
proximately £14 million 
bringing nine new (aces to St 
James' Park. 

Nottingham Forest have 
told Pierre van Hooijdonk 
that he cannot leave. Dave 
Bassett is fuming about the 
Dutch striker’s reported com- 
ments that Forest were not 
good enough to survive in the 
Premiership, and that he was 
not prepared to stay and “let 
my career go down the pan”. 

Forest's manager said: 
“Once again Van Hooljdonk*s 
lack of self-control has let him 
down with the comments he 
has made. He signed a five- 
year contract and was happy 
to do so. He has served only 
one year and I will not be 
accepting his request” 

Stan Collymore's injured 
thigh has caused more prob- 
lems for John Gregory as the 
striker will probably be side- 
lined for the first three weeks 
of the season. If Manchester 
United come bade with an ac- 
ceptable offer for Dwight 
Yorke it would leave Villa's 
manager short of options. 

Collytnore suffered a thigh 
injury in a friendly with Pe- 
terborough on Friday and 
limped away with it heavily 
strapped. His and Villa’s fears 
were confirmed later. 



High expectations . . . Rangers’ new striker Rod Wallace, right, and Stefano Salvatori of Hearts in aerial combat at Tynecastle last night stuforstoi 

Heart of Midlothian 2 Celtic 1 


Hearts start beating very fast 


Patrick Glenn sees Rangers fail to recover 
from a whirlwind opening at Tynecastle 


Third time unlucky for Smith 
as Spurs find hope in Camera 


I F EARLY impressions are 
anything to go by. Everton 
and Tottenham, two of the 
original members or the so- 
called Big Five, have much to 
do if they harbour hopes of 
qualifying for Europe, never 
mind being invited to play in 
any super league. 

For Eve non it was the Dutch 
club AZ Alkmaar who left Wai- 
ter Smith looking for a first 
win as manager after his third 
attempt, the Blues slumping to 
n 3-1 defeat in Holland. 

”\Ve were very disap- 
pointed bul hopefully we can 
learn from the mistakes we 
made." said the recent sign- 
ing John Collins, who was 
s-ubMituted in iho second hair. 

Alkmaar. coached bv the 
former World Cup finalist 
Wim van Hanegcm. scored 
their first after four minutes 


and two more early in the 
second half killed off the 
game. Tony Grant replied 15 
minutes from time. 

Titi Camera, a Guinean 
triallist from Marseille, took 
advantage of his chance to im- 
press as Spurs drew 0-0 at 
QPR. He tested Lee Harper 
with a shot after only six min- 
utes before embarking on a 40- 
yard run to set up Chris Arm- 
strong with a header which 
was well saved. Spurs bad the 
better of the first baffbut QPR 
were on top in the second. 

• Portsmouth's right-back 
Robbie Pcthick was sent off 
for fighting during his team’s 
friendly with Genoa on Satur- 
day. He clashed with Sebas- 
tiano Vecchiola who was also 
dismissed. The match fin- 
ished 2-2 but Pompey lost 6-5 
on penalties. 


H EARTS’ dynamite 
start to an engross- 
ing contest at Tyne- 
castle last night 
caused enough damage to 
leave Rangers enable to 
carry out running repairs. 

With a two-goai lead 
established after 20 min- 
utes before conceding one 
before the interval, the 
home side, overall, were 
the more dangerous and 
more deserving of two 
hard-working teams. 

The Hearts supporters 
were still buoyed by the 
memory of their team’s last 
competitive outing, when 
they defeated Rangers in 
the Scottish Cup finaL Even 
so. they could hardly have 
anticipated an opening 
period in which they scored 
twice and should have 
scored another two. 

in that extraordinary 20 
minutes. Dick Advocaat's 
fear that bis Rangers play- 
ers were not properly pre- 
pared for the rigours of the 


Premiership looked well 
founded. With his central 
defender Lorenzo Amoroso 
suspended, Advocaat had to 
make do and mend. 

The new Dutch manag- 
er’s decision to convert 
Rino Gattuso from an ener- 
getic hut largely uninven- 
tive midfielder into a full- 
back brought Rangers 
additional problems. It 
was the Italian’s poor posi- 
tional sense that allowed 
Neil McCann, wide on the 
left, to give early notice of 
his threat. 

McCann set up the first 
goal after only six minutes 
when he was supplied by 
Jim Hamilton’s perfect 
dink from the middle and 
bolted for the dead-ball 
line. His cut-back did not 
seem too threatening but 
Gattuso and Craig Moore 
both failed to Intercept and 
the hall came straight to a 
surprised Stephane Adam, 
who simply rolled it past 
Autti Niemi from six yards. 


Adam should have com- 
pleted his double soon 
after, when Gary Locke’s 
precise pass down the line 
on the right beat Rangers’ 
back four, and left the 
Frenchman to carry the 
ball towards Niemi 
unchallenged. 

Adam, however, pushed 
the ball too far ahead and 
the Finn blocked at the 
striker’s feet. By the time 
Hearts scored their second. 
Rangers had not made a no- 
table move at the other end. 

McCann set up the 
second, stretching a leg to 
push the ball away from the 
dilatory Jonas Them and 
straight to Jim Hamilton. 
The big forward side- 
stepped Sergio Porrlni and 
drilled his left-foot shot 
past Niemi from 10 yards. 

Immediately after the 
resulting kick-off,. Hearts 
gained possession and put 
Hamilton clear again. 
Niemi saved the drive and 
the ball came to Adam, who 
would have scored had he 
kept the ball low. Instead, 
he lifted it shoulder high, 
allowing Niemi to save. 
Even Hearts’ superiority at 


.•-i ' .Vi 


that stage, however, rtrald 
not overcome file kind of 
good fortune which allowed 
Rangers hack Into thegame. 

Giovanni van Bronck- 
horst, on the edge of the 
penalty area, completely 
miskicked when attempt- 
ing to shoot and the ball 
ran straight to Rod Wal- 
lace. who beat Gflles Rous- 
set from close range with a 
low, right-foot drive. 

The Introduction of An- 
drei Kanchelskls for Them 
and Gabriel Amato for Van 
Bronckhorst in the second 



Advocaat . ... fears realised 


kalf was an' Indication of 
Rangers’ need' to produce 
move menace. 

They did, for long peri- 
ods, manage to look more 
in control than before the 
break but Hearts, despite 
conceding territory, 
mounted some dangerous 
breaks. 

McCann should have ex- 
ploited one when Gattuso’s 
miscue left him clear on the 
left, but, once again, the 
ball was overrun into the 
arms of Niemi. It was more 
evidence of the time of 
year, when players with 
normally reliable control 
lack practice. 

It was evident, too, from 
Hamilton’s attempt to play 
Adam in after'he had been 
released by Steve Fulton. 
Hamilton drove the pass 
with too much force and 
the opportunity was gone. 

Wallace, who had shown 
admirable control for 
Rangers’ goal, looked tn 
need of more work a little 
later, when Ian Ferguson 
played the ball back to him 
on the edge of the area and 
the former Leeds forward 
sent It wildly over. 


Cettic5 
Dunfermline 0 


Burley 

turns 

boos to 


Patrick Glenn 


Rugby League 


Super League: Castleford 22, Leeds 1 6 


Win bonus helps Sampson regain his strength 


Andy Wilson 


D ean samfson is 

U'A'd lu the trials ;iml 
tribul.it ions of life as a 
prop but. oven For him. yes- 
terday must have been hard 
intake 

Tile 31 -year-old C;u»UefnrU 
sudw.irl drained his is stones 
cuxuind every blade of grass of 
the Wheldnn Road pilch on a 
sun -kissed afternoon Ideal for 
watching, bul definitely not 


playing, rugby league. Then, 
in the 73rd minute, with his 
team lending 18-16, Sampson 
released yet another pass 
From a tackle. 

He looked up to see his fel- 
low prop Mike Smith, a New 
Zealander who had been used 
in short bursts and made 
about 30 fewer tackles, gallop- 
ing over the line to score the 
match-clinch ing try and take 
the man of the match award. 

Still. Sampson had the con- 
solation of a win bonus and 


two points which keep his 
team in with an outside 
chance of making the top-five 
play-offs. His performance 
epitomised a Castleford team 
effort described by their Aus- 
tralian coach Stuart Raper as 
"one of the greatest victories 
in this club's history". 

Castleford had only 16 fit 
players at training on Satur- 
day but Mike Ford volun- 
teered to defy- a back injury 
and turn out as a substitute. 
In contrast Leeds were fresh. 


not having played since the 
first round of the Soper 
League Roadshow three 
weeks ago. But crucially, they 
were without Tony Kemp, 
their former Castleford stand- 
off, who was the key figure In 
the victory over his old club 
at HeadingEey in April, 
Neither his replacement, 
Iestyn Harris, nor the Welsh 
international's half-back part- 
ner Graham Holroyd was able 
to provide comparable direc- 
tion. "I wasn't happy with my 


six or seven,” snapped their 
coach Graham Murray. 

Kemp could be out for an- 
other fortnight after knee sur- 
gery, but Harris looks certain 
to return to full-back at Sal- 
ford next Sunday. Leeds are 
still safe in the top three, but 
their chances of keeping pace 
with the leaders Wigan now 
look remote. 

Yet they started promis- 
ingly. if fortuitously, when 
Richie Blackmore was 
awarded a try after a move 


Round-up 


New blood fails to stir Bradford Bulls who get the bird as Eagles 
produce a second-half fight-back and hold their line in defence 


B radford Bulls were 
booed off at Odsal after 
crashing to their fifth de- 
feat In seven games, beaten 
38-18 by Sheffield Eagles 
despite the introduction of 
their new signings Nathan 
McAvoy and Neil Harmon. 

The visitors surged back 
from 18-16 down at half* 
time and looked by far the 
more organised and pur- 
poscftil side, holding the 
Bulls scoreless in the 
second half. 

The centre McAvoy. a 
£140,000 buy from Salford, 
and the prop Harmon, 
sighed from Huddersfield, 
came on midway through 
the first half but neither 


made an Impression as the 
fading champions struggled 
to find any sort of rhythm. 

Tries by the substitute 
prop Steve Molloy and the 
centre Keith Senior — after 
an 80-yard dash to the line 
— gave the Eagles a 28-18 
lead in the 54th minute and 
there was no way back for 
the Bulls when Bright 
Sodje winged over for his 
second touchdown. 

The Eagles scrum-half 
Mark Aston marked his 
return with six goals and a 
drop goal in his first full 
appearance for three 
months after a wrist injury. 

The Bradford coach Mat- 
thew Elliott said: “I am 


devastated by the crowd 
reaction as we came off the 
field but I felt like standing 
there and taking it for an- 
other 10 minutes because I 
deserved it.” 

Flli Seru scored two tries 
as Hull put cm an impres- 
sive performance to des- 
patch Salford 32-0 at The 
Boulevard. 

Craig Murdock, Mark 
Johnson and Gary Lester 
all crossed before half-time, 
and Sera’s double and Lo- 
gan Campbell sealed the 
victory. 

Stanley Gene grabbed 
four tries to take his tally 
for the season to 32 as Hull 
kr, top of the Division (tee 


table, thrashed Wldnes 

63-4. 

Wakefield, in second 
place but with a game in 
hand on the Robins, 
crashed Keighley 56-16 to 
consolidate their position. 
Roger Kenworthy also 
weighing in with four tries 
and Salford-bound Garen 
Casey landing 10 goals. 

Andy Wilson oddsr. The 
South Norfolk Saints took 
everybody by surprise — 
including themselves — by 
beating the northern 
favourites Chester Wolves 
In the semi-final of the 
Rugby League Conference 
in Thetford on Saturday. 

One of the Saints’ players 



Elliott . . . ’devastated’ 


is getting married on Satur- 
day and many of his team- 
mates had confidently ex- 
pected to be abie to attend 
the wedding. Now, how- 
ever, they will be required 
at the Prince of Wales Sta- 
dium in Cheltenham to face 
the Crawley Jets, who beat 
St Albans 26-14. 


which carried a suspicion of a 
forward pass and an offside, 
and definitely included a 
knock-on by Holroyd: possi- 
bly the worst refereeing deci- 
sion of the season. But Castle- 
ford hit back with 14 points 
while the Leeds loose forward 
Marc Gian vflle was in the sin- 
bin for a holding down of- 
fence, Jason Flowers and Jon 
Wells scoring tries and Fran- 
cis Maloney kicking three 


In a game which gripped 
the 8,406 crowd, a new Super 
League record for Castleford, 
Leeds took a 16-14 lead just 
after half-time. Andy Hay 

releasing a superb pass for 

Francis Cummins to score his 
13th try of the season and 
Harris landing three more 


But a try for the lively 
young stand-off Danny On- 
regained the advantage for 
Castleford after 48 minutes, 
with Blackmore at fault for 
the second time having 
allowed Flowers past him for 
too easily in the first half. The 
game then hung in the bal- 
ance for 25 more tense, ex- 
hausting minutes, with Samp- 
son setting an heroic lead 
throughout before Smith 
grabbed the glory. 

Flowera; CrttcWey. Maloney. 


Vowint, Welle, Off. Davis; Samast 
KanaML Metcefl, Sykes, M Smith, flchK*. 


Russell, Ford. P Smltfi. 

Talfse. 

Um*p * Wlalni: Starting, Buctonoro. 
Cummins, CUvatt Hams. Holroyd; Masoiia. 
Sheridan, Fleery. Fair ail. Hay. Gumviiio. 
CnfastllntM: Malhlou. McDermott. 
Motley, PowelL 

S Cummins* (wkmos). 


St Helens 68 Huddersfield Giants 1 8 


Saints cut Giants 
down to size 


David Burke 


B OTH these •• clubs are 
seeking a coach to 
revive fading fortunes 
but while the Giants wifi ob- 
viously set anyone a huge 
task it is Saints who will 
cause the bigger headache for 
the next man in charge. 

Whoever takes over from 
Shaun McRae- at the end of 
the season mast persuade the 
growing number of disillu- 
sioned supporters to return. 
The crowd of 4J227 for yester- 
day's match was easily the 
lowest of the season. 

Phil Vefvers, the former 
Saint in temporary charge at 
the bottom club Huddersfield, 
is still keen to take over the 
Job permanently despite this 
h umilia tion 

However Veivers was 
clearly unhappy with his 
side’s showing and said: “I 
have told my players to 
remove their shirts and look 
for their hearts after this 
inept performance. 

’It was total capitulation 
which came through laziness 
in defence." 

ft, b® 5 been a traumatic 
week for St Helens with the 
Great Britain scrum-half Bob- 
bie Gould ing suspended indef- 
initely for alleged misconduct 
and the coach Shaun McRae 
informed his contract Is not 


being renewed at the end of 
the season. 

McRae was his usual busi- 
ness-like self after the victory 
and said: “I am disappointed 
at conceding 18 points.” 

The inappropriately named 
Giants trailed 28-6 at nau- 
tlme with only Chris Orr, the 
Australian stand-off, causing 
Saints any concern. 

The full-back Paul Atche- 
son. a Wales international, 
who is still striving to estab- 
lish himself at St Helens, 
«ored his first hat-trick for 
the club but Sean Long, who 
moved successfully into 
Goulding's role, was the un- 
disputed Man of the Match, 
being Involved, in six of his 
side s 12 tries and also kick- 
ing ; M l goals from 12 attempts. 

Huddersfield did manage 
fries from Orr, the formerSt 
Helens target Craig Weston, 
and James Bunyan but were 
not Mped by Doan H^ger” 
spell in toe sin-bin. 

^'rtdson scored his 
« Hl, for St Helens with Ju- 
lian Ocelli also crossing for 
the first time in this 
ca mpaig n. s 

AtcfMGOn; C SmlBi. o Smtm 
flulHven; fciartyn, Lamv 

u-tS^5S^I ommond ' 

"ttnta Arnold; Cook 

sKsc-eg 

R Snuih (CaauMom). 
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m. DAY of celebration 
Mm underlined by an em- 
#^phatic performance 
from champions opening the 
defence of their title should 
not be remembered for a 

chorus of jeers. Only among 
Celtic's divided fens coma 
such a triumph be turned into 

an ordeal . , . 

The booing was directed at 
the club chairman. Fergus 
McCann, 1 as he began to 
address the 59.220 crowd be- 
fore the unfurling of th e 
championship fl a g, wrested 
from Rangers last May after a 
decade of trying. 

It ramp from those among 
the Parkhead support who be- 
lieve that McCann has 
dragged his feet over the ap- 
pointment of a successor to 
last season’s successful coach, 
Wim Jansen, which has 
resulted in a lack of activity 
in the transfer market at a 
time when Rangers have 
spent more than £20 million 
through their new man Dick 
Advocaat 

But it was a ridiculous and 
embarrassing reception for 
McCann who, in four years, 


has brought the club from the 
edge of bankruptcy to their 
present status as the best, 
team In the country, accom- 
modated in one of the gran- 
dest- s tadiums In Europe and 
regularly attracting crowds of 
60,000. 

Those supporters who rec- 
ognise the achievements were 
stirred to counter the hostil- 
ity With appreciative whoop- 
ing and hollering but that ini- 
tial assault soured the day. 

Certainly there is little de- 
bate over Celtic's need of new 
players — most notably a cre- 
ator in midfield and a preda- 
tor-in attack — for the domes- 
tic i and European challenges 
which lie ahead. 

Equally there Is little doubt 
that the recently acquired 
head 'coach. Jozef Venglos, 
wffl take steps to fill those va- 
cancies and that the neces- 
sary funds are available. 
Venglos, however, insists on 
being allowed time to assess 
the strength of his present 
squad before making a deci- 
sive move. He was clearly dis- 
tressed by the unpleasantness 
that McCann had to endure. 

Craig Burley, whose hat- 
trick 1 was the highlight of 
events on the field, was quick 
to discount any argument 
that the club needed to em- 
bark on a buying spree: 
"There is a good, settled team 
here, and bringing in a load of 
new feces doesn't guarantee 
that it will improve things. 
We bad trouble last season, 
when many of us were new 
here and it took some time to 
get it together.” 

It was hard to make judg- 
ments on Saturday as Dun- 
fermline lost their leading 
scorer Andy Smith after eight 
minutes and the goalkeeper 
Ian Westwater suffered a 
knee Injury which reduced 
his effectiveness during Celt- 
ic's late onslaught The other 
goals came from Simon Don- 
nelly and Malky Mackay. 
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Football 


• • • • . . . r 

Stephen Bates in Brussels and Russell Thomas report on potential European rebel clubs’ moves towards a clean break and an escape to runaway riches 

Super clubs wait on key legal ruling 


S OME of Europe's 
top clubs, almost 
certainly including 
the Premiership’s 
Manchester United 
and Arsenal, are expected to 
finalise plans for a European 
Super League this autumn In 
defiance of opposition from 
both national associations 
and Uefa, the European 
game's governing body. 

Details began emerging at 
the weekend of a request for 
talks between these clubs and 
the European Commission in 
Brussels early next month to 
clarify whether soccer bodies 
would be able legally to pre- 


vent the European Super 
League if organised outside 
its control 

Discussions about such a 
league, played either mid- 
week or at the end of the sea- 
son, in May or June, with all 
the attractions of a major 
European competition for ad- 
vertising and sponsors, have 
been undpr way for months. 

Among the ideas being dis- 
cussed have best regional 
leagues — British clubs such 
as United and Rangers pitted 
against perhaps top Scandina- 
vian sides, or a French, Dutch 
and Belgian grouping, culmi- 
nating in a knock-out compe- 


tition- Wimbledon's contro- 
versial plan to move them- 
selves to Dublin is in part a 
response to such European 
Super League proposals, con- 
veniently re-positioning the 
club in one of the few 
coun tries In Western Europe 
without a major team suitable 
for such an elite. 

The secretive moves to set 
up the European project have 
incurred outright opposition 
from the world governing 
body Fifa, Uefa and the Pre- 
mier League as inevitably de- 
tracting from their own 
competitions. 

However, the proposed 


£2 bin Ion project bankrolled 
by the US bank J P Morgan is 
intended to replace Uefa’s 
blue riband club competition, 
the European Cup, and not 
the Premiership or other pow- 
erful national leagues, such 
as Italy's Serie A. 

But the European govern- 
ing body is aware that the 
Uefa Cup, now recognised as 
its second strongest competi- 
tion. . while expanded In 
recent years, would also be af- 
fected If a 32-team European 
Super League evolves. 

The impetus behind the 
plans for a European elite is 
yet another offshoot of the 


European Court of Justice's 
Bosnian judgment three years 
ago. giving players freedom 
without transfer fee to change 
dubs at the end of their con- 
tracts and ending artificial 
limits on the number of for- 
eign players teams can play. 

That watershed ruling held 
that such conditions, imposed 
by a sports governing body, 
represented a restraint of 
workers' freedom of 
movement 

Now lawyers in the field of 
Eueopean Union legislation 
are preparing to mount a 
more wide-ranging challenge 
on whether sporting govern- 


ing bodies can Impose rules 
on clubs as commercial 
organisations which effec- 
tively restrain their ability to 
trade. 

Sports clubs these days are 
unarguably business organisa- 
tions with huge commercial 
potential A Belgian judge has 
already advised that a test 
case to establish Uefa's right to 
govern a commercial activity 
should be referred to the Euro- 
pean Court 

If the court ruled that Uefa 
could not legally restrain a 
dub's right to trade interna- 
tionally under articles 78 and 

79 of the Treaty of Rome, or 


that by doing so the associa- 
tion was acting effectively as 
a cartel, the position of inter- 
national governing bodies 
would be undermined be- 
cause they could no longer 
impose competition rules on 
their sports. 

It is understood that the 
European Super League rep- 
resentatives have already 
taken initial advice from 
K a rel van Miert, the Euro- 
pean Commissioner in charge 
of competition policy, to dis- 
cuss whether the Commis- 
sion, which 1$ the ElTs civil 
service, is likely to agree with 
their interpretation of the 


treaty. Further talks with 
Van Miert are sought. 

The Commission, however. 
Is anxious not to get involved 
in arbitrating over sport and 
Uefa, in turn, want the issue 
sorted out without going to 
Brussels. 

For their part, the Football 
Association have warned 
England's potential rebels 
that they face being kicked 
out of the Premiership and 
FA Cup if they sign up to an 
unsanctioned super league. 
The FA chairman Keith Wise- 
man also suggested that their 
players would be banned 
from playing for England. 
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Riverside pre-season tournaments Benfica 1 Empoli 1 (Benfica won 7-6 on penalties) 

Gascoigne back among walking wounded 

Michael Walker sees a couple of bright 
young things come out of overpriced yawn 


O NLY 39 weekends to 
go. That was the 
reaction of one wag 
to the JD Sports 
Cup. the dismal two-day tour- 
nament the handful of people 
who turned up at the River- 
side Stadium were subjected 
to at the weekend. 

Festival of Football it was 
not and presumably tbe win- 
ners. Benfica, will put the tro- 
phy well to the back of their 
cabinet. Graeme Soilness's 
side beat Empoli in tbe com- 
petition's third penalty shoot- 
out in four games, the win- 
ning goal coming from 
Michael Thomas who appro- 
priately played for Middles- 
brough for part of last season. 

Seven-six was the penalty 
count and the humour of the 
situation partly made up for 
the pointless tournament In 
which three goals were 
scored in six hours of open 
play. Middlesbrough and 
Newcastle United, had to do 
battle — that is an expression 
not a description — fbr the 
wooden spoon and it was left 
with Boro after yet another 
shoot-out won by Newcastle 
4-3 when Lionel Perez saved 
from Neil Maddison. 

Newcastle had -lost to Ben* 
flca-'on’ Saturday in similar 
fashion after an astonishingly 
drab match finished goalless. 
Afterwards Kenny Dalglish 
said th$t he had been 
“pleased to see three goals” — 
Newcastle's three converted 
penalties — and it Is an indi- 
cation of the 90 minutes we: 
had witnessed that his typi-. 
cally sarcastic remark be-f 
came the day's highlight 
Yesterday Dalglish was pre- . 
occupied with the Keith Gil- 
lespie saga but did say he felt 
that a plus factor had been 
the emergence of a couple of 
this summer’s recruits, 
Stephen Glass from Aberdeen 
and Carl Serrant from Old- 
ham Athletic. 

Serrant was the only posi- 
tive from an awful Newcastle 
performance against Benfica, 
while Glass showed speed and 
vision in flashes against Mid- 
dlesbrough. At around 
£L5 million for the pair — as- 
suming Glass’s valuation at 
tribunal is £1 million — they 


Rugby Union 


may in time come to look like 
good value. 

And value was one theme of 
this tournament, particularly 
for spectators being asked to 
fork out as much as £45 for 
the four games. Middles- 
brough, it must be said, 
should not be blamed, they 
only provided the venue. 

Those 5,430 who did show 
on Saturday will have felt 
even more cheated as neither 
Paul Gascoigne, Alan 
Shearer, Stephan e GurvarcTi 
nor Dletmar Hamarin maria 
an appearance while Empoli 
displayed their high regard 
for the tournament by land- 
ing at Teesside Airport about 
an hour before kick-off. 

Thing s got marginally bet- 
ter yesterday for the 200 fewer 
paying customers with 
Shearer {Haying 90 minutes, 
and scoring a cheeky penalty, 
hut Gascoigne lasted only the 
first half before limping off 
with a calf strain. Bryan Rob- 
son, the manager, later said it 
was “not serious”. 

Gascoigne bad done little 
bar missing an easy chance 
when Maddison’s neat ch i p 
exposed Newcastle square de- 
fence. Despite that. Boro were 
to take the lead following an- 
other shoddy piece of Newcas- 
tle featuring Ales- 

sandro Pistons and Philippe 
Albert. Both missed a 
straightforward cross from 
Paul Mersan, allowing Robbie 
Mustoe to sneak in at the for 
post and head past Perez from 
four yards. Defending like 
that this autumn should see 
the odds on Newcastle being 

relegated tumble from 33-1. 

Dalglish's team could have 
been three down by half-time 
as the belligerent Phil Stamp 
also hit the woodwork with a 
swerving shot But on the re- 
start Newcastle livened np 
and it was the manag e r's son 
Paul, nippy but frail, who 
won the penalty that Shearer 
finished so cockily. 

Tbe names of Shearer and 
Dalglish on the team sheet 
had caused a measure of ex- 
citement before kick-off. 
Shearer and Dalglish on the 
pitch caused less. It was that 
sort of weekend. Only 38 
weeks to go now. 



Old and new . . . Boro’s Paul Gascoigne, appearing against his first club, is challenged by Newcastle’s Paul Dalglish 
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Tri-Nations Series: New Zealand 23 Australia 27 

\ 

Hart threatens clear-out before World Cup 


Greg Growdw 
fan Christchurch 


T HE All Black coach 
John Hart has indi- 
cated that at least four 
of New Zealand’s best 
known players will miss 
next year's World Cap after 
his team's third consecu- 
tive defeat. 

Hart, a coach not aeons' 
tomed to losing one Test, let 
alone three in a row. said 
New Zealand’s abysmal 
performance to lose the 
Bledisloe Cup at Lancaster 
Park on Saturday had 
forced him to rethink his 
World Cup planning. 

Several All Black regu- 


lars, incl u ding the prop 
Craig Dowd, the locks 
Robin Brooke and Ian 
Jones, the flanker Michael 
Jones, the centre Walter 
Little and even the scrum- 
half Justin Marshall will be 
struggling to bold on to 
their spots for New Zea- 
land's next Tri -Nat ions 
match against South Africa 
in Durban on August 15. 

Hart surprisingly 
brought the bulk of the 
squad to the after-match 
media conference, as if to 
explain that the blame for 
the 27-23 loss had to be 
shared by all and not just 
the coaching staff. 

“We have decided we are 
now building to the World 


Cup, and our next two Tests 
will be the start of that 
campaign,” Har t said. 

“Some of the players we 
thought might be going to 
the World Cup might now 
not be going: It is going to 
be a difficult call but this is 
a really dark time.” 

Meanwhile Australia cel- 
ebrated one of their most 
special Test victories, with 
the Australian Rugby 
Union chief executive John 
O'Neill proclaiming in the 
Wallaby dressing-room: “I 
have jnst witnessed the 
silence of the lambs." 

The Australian players 
were savouring a rare 
sporting moment — their 
first win in Christchurch in 


40 years, the first time Aus- 
tralia had won the BJedis- 
loe Cup on New Zealand 
soil since 1986 and their 
first victory on this side of 
the Tasman since 1990. 

Tbe Australian coach Rod 
Macqueen admitted to hav- 
ing a tear in his eye and the 
veteran centre Tim Horan 
rated the victory as being 
as special for him as his in- 
volvement in the 1991 
World Cup winning team. 

This was one of the great- 
est performances by an 
Australian team in New 
Zealand. Their defence was 
first-rate, their composure 
under pressure was crucial 
and their attacking charges 
always came at the right 


time, enabling them to 
score four tries for a cru- 
cial bonus point which 
keeps their Tri-Nations 
series hopes alive. 

The victor of the Tri- 
Nations will now be de- 
cided by the last series 
match between Australia 
and South Africa in Johan- 
nesburg on August 22. 

SeORBMf Hm ZoM»ii«i TttaB Cullen. 
Lomu. Conversions! Mehrlene 2. 
I’nWn Mehrtens 3. Ainti— « Trteat 
Bowman, Burke. Little. Lerktiem. 
C on v ersion a i Salas 2. P—H». Burke. 
Now Zulaadi Cullen: Wilson, 

Moya r Holler. Uttie. Lomu: Mehrtens. 
Marshall: Brown. Oliver. Dowd (HoetL It-IL 
Brooks. I Jonas, M Jones. Carter 
(Bobertaon, Minin). Randoil (capli. 
to tn fa Burke; utile. Herbert. Horan. 
Raft; Lerkham. Grogan: Blades. Kearns. 
Crowley, Ealaa (eapij. Bowman. Kefu 
(Ola hen os tie. HQ, Wilson. CockOstn. 
wo Bsvan (Wales). 


England derive Games duo 
from Worcester source 


T HE En gland sevens squad 
for the Commonwealth 
Games later this year is to in- 
clude two players from the 
Premiership Two side 
Worcester. 

Jim Jenner and Nick Bax- 
ter are part of a 10-man party 
which has been chosen for the 
Inaugural competition in 
Kuala Lumpur in September 
following outstanding dis- 
plays In sevens tournaments 
In Amsterdam and Kenya this 
summer. 

The director of rugby at 
Worcester. Les Cusworth. 
said: “Although the Games 
will dash with league dates, 
there was no way I could 
stand in the way of such a 
marvellous experience for 
Jim and Nick.” 

England's squad proper is 
planning a four-week training 


camp In Australia, plus a one- 
off Test against the host 
nation, as part of the prepara- 
tions for the 1999 World Cup 
in Wales and England. 

The Rugby Football Union 
said it was discussing the pro- 
posal with its Australian 
counterpart and would an- 
nounce details once they had 
been finalised. 

The match, to celebrate the 
centenary of the sport in Aus- 
tralia, has been in the pipe- 
line for some time but looked 
In doubt after the respective 
unions fell out over this 
year's ill-starred England 
tour to Australia. 

England sent a virtual 
reserve team, citing injuries 
and tiredness to leading play- 
ers. and were thrashed 76-0. 
sparking widespread condem- 
nation from their hosts. 


Carlsbenj Trophy 

Leeds 0 Liverpool 2 

Owen 

raises 

festive 

pulse 


Charles Stuart 
at Lansdownc Road 


T HE Michael Owen 
roadshow crossed the 
Irish Sea in a single 
bound at the weekend and 
30,000 fans left here believ- 
ing they might have seen a 
young man destined to be- 
come one of the world's 
greatest. 

Liverpool duly won the 
tournament thanks to 
second-half goals from Pa- 
trik Berger and. inevitably. 
Owen. The sponsors could 
not have wished for more. 

Roy Evans, the joint-man- 
ager. took the press confer- 
ence. Liverpool’s central 
defensive combination of 
Jamie Carragher and Phil 
Babb in a 4-4-2 formation 
earned praise. But there 
was no disguising the feet 
that the Reds are still on 
the look-ont for defenders. 

That need could be em- 
phasised in the dub's two 
remaining friendlies, 
against Intemazionale and 
Celtic, before the real busi- 
ness gets under way. 

This tournament was all 
about Owen. Nobody really 
cared that the Chilean 
Marcelo Salas was missing 
through injury. Every time 
Owen took possession there 
was a buzz of anticipation. 
Those bursting runs down 
the middle, the close con- 
trol and an ability to shoot 
on sight were nectar to the 
palate. 

Berger's was a quality 
goal from 25 yards In the 
56th minute, following a 
neat ball from the always 
impressive Steve McM&na- 
man. Leeds’s Nigel Martyn. 
slightly off his line, had no 
chance. It earned enthusi- 
astic applause but 50 
seconds later the noise that 
greeted Owen’s goal was 
tumultuous. 

Paul lnce stroked the ball 
out to Owen on his left and 
Molenaar was left for dead 
as the 18-year-old sent a 
daisy-cutter snugly into the 
corner Grom 12 yards. It 
had all the hallmarks of a 
man who can do no wrong. 
Inevitably Owen picked up 
another Man of the Match 
award, a decision not lost 
on Evans. 

“I think It gets to Michael 
that he is being picked out 
from the rest of the lads. He 
gets a bit of ribbing from 
the team, that he gets this 
award before tbe game 
even starts,’’ he said. 

“The lad wants to be a 
team player. That’s the way 
he is and. when he gets 
polled away from that, he 
gets embarrassed. So we try 
and stress the team situa- 
tion to everyone. That part 
is difficult for him: the rest 
of it he handles welL” 

Martyn: HHJen. Harte (Rlbalro. 
BSmin). Haaland. Rattens. Molenaar. Halle 
(Kelly. *5). Bowiyar (HopUn, 721. 
HaSBOlbalnft. Matthews (Llliey, 72). 
McPha/l (Granvtlce. h-fj 
UTWpooh Frledni; Kaggam. Matteo. 
Babo. Carragher. McAiaer. Inca 
(Thompson. 68). McManamen (Murphy, 
88). Harkneas. R lectio (Barger, h-tl. Owen 
(Dundee. 78). 

H Byrne (Dublin), 
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HE DWIGHT OR THEN AGAIN, HE DWIGHT NOT! 

This season, don't dither about Make this the year you set up your very own league and play the original fantasy game that started it all off. 

Then, if you can outbid your mates in your auction to get tbe players you want, you'll be the only manager in your league who owns them. 

And you'll be sent incredibly detailed weekly reports and get unlimited instant team changes all season to keep your squad in trim. 

• So good luck Yorkie, wherever you end up, but would you dare to turn your collar up at Man U? Decisions, decisions. 

Call 0171 387 0099 now for your free 4 weeks trial! 

Or check the website - www.fantasyleague.G0.uk 
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Forza Italia . . . Marco Pantani safely negotiates a curve near the Arc de Triomphe on yesterday’s ran to the Thar’s finishing line 

The Pirate climbs to greatness 


William Fotfieringfiam in Paris applauds the Tour de France 
triumph of Pantani as undevalued by diversions and defections 



LMOST invariably 
now the last day of 
v the Tour entails a 

^a-speed train trip 

to within pedalling distance 
of Paris and a gentle Sunday 
stroll before the final thrash 
up and down the Champs-Ely- 
sees. An end-of-term feeling 
pervades the peloton, who 
know that wives and families 
await in a five-star hotel on 
the Peripherique ring road. 

A bottle of champagne was 
passed from rider to rider 
during yesterday afternoon's 
stage from Melun. To under- 
line their work was over, the 
team-mates of Marco Pantani, 
who yesterday became the 
first Italian to win the Tour 
for 33 years, all bleached their 
hair blond. It could have been 
worse: when Pantani won the 
Giro d'ltalia in June, they 
shaved their heads. 

But the final stage was not 
without its nervous moments. 
Heavy showers led a greasy' 


sheen ou the cobbles of the 
Champs, and the peloton nego- 
tiated the dead turn at the Arc 
de Triomphe with the utmost 
caution. Both Pantani and the 
Frenchman who finished 
fourth overall. Christophe Rin- 
ero, punctured but made their 
way back to the bunch. 

Fortunately the cobbles 
dried for the final heart-stop- 
ping rush to the line, which 
went to the Belgian champion 
Tom Steels. He was expelled 
last year for throwing a bottle 
at a rival and has returned to 
take four stage victories, more 
than any sprinter since 1988. 

Paris has been on the 
minds of most riders since the 
Tour came close to ending on 
Wednesday: the relief as the 
chequered flag approached 
yesterday must have been 
more acute than usual. This 
has been the Tour of the two 
Ps: Pantani and the police, 
whose investigations into 
banned drugs have led to 


strikes, arrests, searches and 
stand-offs. 

Pantani did not feel his vic- 
tory had been devalued by the 
scandals. "It was very special 
psychologically and ner- 
vously." he said. "No sport 
can be compared with this as 
we lived three weeks of in- 
tense competition with, on 
top of it. doping problems and 
police threats. The fear of 
police has without any doubt 
made this Tour cleaner." 

The Italian's has been an 
epic victory, taken in a style 
which the Italians call all'an- 
tica — in the old way. The 
lone raid of 'The Pirate' 
across the Alps a week ago to 
take the yellow jersey as the 
1997 winner Jan Ullrich 
struggled in the rain was wor- 
thy of any of the Tour’s great 
climbers, such as Lucien van 
Irape. the last mountain man 
to win the Tour, back in 1976. 

Pantani forged his Tour 
win on an eggshell-blue Blan- 


che bike, the same make rid- 
den by the only other Italian 
to win both the Giro d'ltalia 
and Tour in the same year. 
Fausto Coppi, who did the 
double in 1952. The resonance 
will not he lost on the Ital- 
ians, who have sought for two 
generations for a cycling hero 
capable of emulating the 
camplonissimo. 

When Pantani started the 
Giro. Ullrich was engaged in 
a desperate last-ditch attempt 
to find form after a winter of 
excess and a spring of Illness'. 


Yesterday 

Stage 21 ’•* 
147j5km 


„ • Haute d® 
jNofetaJ .Chanter - ; 





'• * ' fc- v'_*. , _■ . 

It is impossible'Yo ’sa^ 'focj&S 
tain in the Tour whether the 
German’s collapse* in. the 
opening Alpine stage was 
related to his poor build-up 
but it seems likely. In any 
case he lost so much time that 
Pantani had no need to worry 
about the final time-trial 
stage on Saturday in eastern 
France, even though this is 
not his speciality. 

The German’s time-trial 
victory was inevitable and 
took bis tally of Tour stage 
wins to three but, in overall 
terms, he did little more than 
peg Pantani hack to a reason- 
able margin, taking 2min 
3Ssec off the Italian, while 
swapping third place for 
second at the expense of the 
American Bobby Juiich. . 

Last year Ullrich showed 
the ability to annihilate the 
climbers against the watch — 
the hallmark of Miguel Ind dr- 
ain — but in this TOor;he 
never gained enough time to 
destroy Pantani's hopes.. He 
finished 3min 2lsec behind 
the winner. 

However, the final week df 
this Tour may well mean 


more to UHruj3 in the long 
term than his second, place 
overall suggests. Still only 24. 
the man from Rostock has 
now finished second, first and 
second in three Tours. His 
spectacular attempt to dis- 
lodge Pantani over the climb 
of the Madeleine the day after 
he had e ffe ctively lost the 
race suggests that under his 
dour exterior lurks a wealth 
of character. 

Ullrich seems to have 
grown up during this Tour; 
be graciously admitted on 
Saturday that he had made a 
mistake by failing to stay on 
the straight and narrow last 
winter, when he took on the 
proportions of a barrage bal- 
loon rather than a cyclist. 

“I won’t make the same 
mistake again.” he said. ‘It's 
a lesson that I have to learn, 
right now.” The prospect of 
Ullrich b unding properly for 
next year’s Tour and taking 
on Pantani —large, dour Ger- 
man all-rounder against tiny, 
ebullient Italian climber — is 
truly mouthwatering. • 

• William Fothertngham is as- 
sistant editor cf Cycling Weekly. 


Fall-out goes on beyond the finish 
with talk of cleanliness clauses 


Teams and sponsors 
will recast their deals, 
believes William 
Fotheringham 

T HE Tour Is over but the 
drug investigations 
which have over- 
shadowed this year’s race are 
set to continue for the next 
few weeks at least, Today the 
six riders from the butch 
TVM team, who quit the Tour 
last week, are expected in 

Reims for questioning over 
the discovery of crythropue- 
lin iEPO? in their team lorry; 
l heir doctor and manager 
have already been charged 
over the affair. 

The ramifications of the sei- 
zure of EPO and steroids In a 
Festina team car, which 
sparked off the series of reve- 
lations which have rocked 
this Tour, have already ex- 
tended to four other teams — 
Once. Casino. BigMnt and 
Francaise des Jeux — and 
will go further. 

Riders from Once, whose 
team doctor hns been cliargi-d 
over drugs, are expected for 
questioning by the investigat- 
ing team in Lille, us are those 
from Casino. One of their 
number, the Italian Rodolfo 
Mossi. was charged on Friday 
with trafficking although he 
has claimed that the cortico- 
steroids found in his hotel 
room by police were neces- 
sary to treat bis asthma. The 
former world champion Luc 



Easy rider . . . Steels wins the final stage iaurent rebours 


Leblanc, who rode with Fe- 
stina in 199 i. is also likely to 
be questioned. 

The revelations seem to 
have done nothing to dent the 
Tour’s popularity- with the 
French public. Indeed the op- 
pustte seems io be the case if 
the messages of support along 
the route in the last few days 
are anything to co by. The Pa- 
risian paper* may have called 
for the nice to be abandoned 
but the average French citi- 
zen appears to feel that dop- 
ing is a necessary component 
of the national summer. 

Festina have announced 
that their team sponsorship 
will continue at least until the 


end of the season; after that 
the team's future is unclear. 
However, the long-term effect 
on the willingness of sponsors 
to enter the sport will be seen 
only- when contracts expire 
and new backers need to be 
found: in some cases this is 
several years distant. 

What seems likely is that 
companies backing teams will 
introduce "cleanliness 
clauses" under which their 
contracts with the company 
running the team is rendered 
null and void if a rider tests 
positive. The Dutch team Ra- 
bobank is run in this way. 
while Credit Agricole, who 
took over backing Chris 


Boardman’s Gan team as of 
today, have a get-out clause 
“if the team were to diverge 
from irreproachable sporting 
ethics and conduct”. 

There are also suggestions 
that all companies who invest 
in cycling should donate 1 per 
cent of their investment to a 
fund to finance research into 
tests for drugs that are cur- 
rently undetectable such as 
erythropoetin. 

The peloton was smaller 
than usual at the end of this 
year's race and it may be that 
way next year. Bearing this 
year’s experiences in mind 
the Tour organisers are sei to 
vet teams for “morality” be- 
fore permitting them entry to 
the race. Teams with riders 
who have tested positive will 
be barred, as will any who 
have been raided by poUce- 

There are also fears that the 
Tour will see fewer entries 
from the Spanish, who quit en 
masse on Wednesday. The 
boycott was apparently orga- 
nised by the manager of Lau- 
rent Jalabert’s Once, who 
said, "I have stuck my finger 
up the Tour’s arse." The race 
organisers are not reported to 
be Impressed. 

The response of toe Interna- 
tional Cycling Union, the gov- 
erning body, is less dear. Sev- 
eral top cyclists have called 
for the resignation of Its pres- 
ident the Dutchman Hein 
Verbruggen, who has been 
conspicuous by his absence 
as the dope scandals have 
ground on. His return from 
holiday in India is eagerly 
awaited. 


Day by day in the doping drama 


July 8 Festina team masseur Willy Voet stopped at France- Belgium 
border. Car contains more than 400 doping products, including 
banned blood booster erythropoetin. 

July 10 A court in the northern city of LiBe puts Voet under formal 
investigation — one step short of being charged In French law. 

July il Tour begins in Dublin. 

July 14 Voet changes story and admits doping products were for 
team use, not his own. 

July 15 Festina team chief Bruno Roussel and team doctor Erik 
Ryckaert detained and questioned by police. 

Jtriy 16 Roussel suspended by the International CycSng Union, the 
world governing body. 

July 17 Roussel admits systematically supplying illegal drugs to 
team under strict medical control; he and Ryckaert also placed 
under formal investigation and detained. Tour expels Festina team. 
Team leader Richard Virenque leaves Tour in tears. 

July 21 Ryckaerfs lawyer says there was a system of funding 
B legal drugs through team members' winnings. 

Mr 23 — Under questioning five Festina riders admit taking drugs. 
Dutch TVM team also comes under spotfight, hotel raided by police 

— five TVM riders taken away for questioning. TVM team director 
Cees Priem and doctor Andrei Mikhailov also detained and 
questioned. 

July 24 — Roussel. Ryckaert and Voet meet In a Ltfle court At the 
start of the 12th stage, remaining riders protest, delaying start for 
two hours. 

July 28 — PoSce search hotel rooms of team members. TVM riders 

taken to hospital and given lengthy me<Scal tests — Including the 
taking of blood, urine and hair samples. 

July 29 — Remaining Tour riders stop the stage to Aix-Jos-Balns 

twice to protest treatment of TVM and the poice raids on their hotels 

— riders dismount and tea - off official numbers. Stage everrtuaBy 
continues, but slowly. Four teams drop out of race. Tour decides to 
annul stage. Tour takes 32 hours to cover 59km. Casino rider, 
Rodolfo Massl, Is detained by police for questioning along with Once 
team doctor Nicolas Terrados. 

Jirfy 30— Two more teams drop out, along with some individuals, 
including former world champion Luc Leblanc. Massl, leading in the 

Tour’s King of the Mountains standfogs, does not start 18th 

the firs! time a rider is barred from competing due to police 
questioning. 

July 31 — Mass! and Terrados placed under formal investigation. 
Remaining riders- of TVM team drop out 14 teams left from original 
21, less than IX riders from original 189. 

August 1 — Pantani holds his own in the final 52km time-trtaL Le 
Monde' s front page echoes disillusionment expressed by commen- 
tators: "The Tour de France: a broken legend"! The daffy continued: 
“Undermined by drugs, destabilised bypoBce inquiries, discredited 
by the obstinacy of Us managers. The Tour staggered along.” The 
Tour director Jean-Marie Leblanc speaks out to Le Figaro: “The 
Tour does not want to be betrayed any more. This year we travelled 
our own road to Damascus.” 

August 2 — Tour ends in Paris. 


The Guardian 

Motor Racing 
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Williams 

silence 

the prophets 

of doom 

James Mitchell in Hockenheim hears 
a message from the world champions 


I N THE Williams motor- 
home someone congratu- 
lated the team's techni- 
cal director Patrick 
Head an Jacques VJHen- 
euve's first podiom posi- 
tion df the year. “It’s 
hardly Justified ' for third 
place,” replied Head, “but I 
suppose it is a little bit 
better.” 

They ace tough to please 
at Williams and. given the 
team’s lofty position in For- 
mula One .during the de- 
cade* it Is true that third 
place is not much to get ex- 
cited about. 

But this is not a typical 
Williams season. Until VII- 
leneuve’s strong perfor- 
mance here in the German 
Grand Prix yesterday It 
had been a long time since a 
team which has won four 
drivers’ and five construc- 
tors’ championships in the 
past six years had looked 
genuinely competitive. The 
reigning champions, Wil- 
liams had managed to fin- 
ish in the top three only 
once before yesterday and 
the prophets of doom In the 
paddock have begun to 
write them ofF. 

The theory goes thus: 
Williams are finished for 
years to come. They have 
lost their brilliant chief de- 
signer Adrian Newey to 
McLaren- Next year will be 
a restructuring year wait- 
ing for the engine deal with 
BMW to start in 2000. The 
BMW engine itself will take 
years to become competi- 
tive. Head, who recently be- 
came a father at 52, is los- 
ing interest. “ • . - 

In short, the team is on a 
barely concealed down- 
ward spiraL 

That is what they say, 
anyway. But yesterday 
Head did not sound or res- 
pond like a man who had 
lost interest. While most 
outsiders felt that ^ Ville- 
neuve being involved in a 
true fight for the lead was a 
genuine cause for celebra- 
tion, Head remained the 
perfectionist realist. He 
talked about how conserva- 
tively McLaren had played 
the race and how Williams 
looked so good only be- 
cause Ferrari had had such 
a poor weekend. 

“Things are getting bet- 
ter,” he allowed, "but there 
is no satisfaction in produc- 
ing a car that is so far away 
from the pace at the begin- 
ning of the season. 1 hope 


Tennis 


that next year we djm’t pat 
ourselves through the mill 
so much.” 

Disappointing year or 
not, Williams have been the 
centre of attention in Hock- 
enheim this weekend. As 
FI’s traditional mid-sum- 
mer “silly season" hits lull 
swing, they are the only top 
1 not to have a settled 
next year's driver line-up. 

Vilieneuve is leaving to 
Join the new British Ameri- 
can Racing team and will 
almost certainly be 
replaced by the Italian Atot 
Zanar dL currently the lead- 
ing light in the American 
rrh»»tT, p Car series. But the 
second seat is wide open 
and w illiams appears to be 
talking to most of the avail- 
able drivers in the pit lane. 

In addition the engine 
supply is said to be in doubt 
because of a row over terms 
with Mecachrome. which 
supplies the ReuaUlt-built 
engines: • — • ' _ \ 

“Pure • specula tlo»”,~3Uys 

■ Paari- But it is this kind of 
uncertainty that fuels talk 
about decline and led Ville- 
neuve to decide he had lit- 
tle to lose by walking away. 

More experienced mem- 
bers of the FI fraternity are 
wary about writing off a 
team with the determined, 
winning spirit that shone 
from Head after the race, 
and Vilieneuve during IL 

Williams Vina been chip- 
ping away at its trouble- 
some car all season and 
there have been signs in the 
last few races that they are 
back on the right track. 
Vilieneuve threw away a 
potential win in Canada in 
•feme and he was third on 
the grid at Silver-stone last 
month before rain in the 
race rained his chances. 

"Credit to Williams.” 
said .Ron Dennis, whose 
McLarens are well on the 
Way t &wfc gking 'WinUms’s 
•tttleditWthe performance 
they hive-found here isn’t 
going to go away.- They'll be 
strong until the end of the 
.season.” 

Vilieneuve agrees: “It’s a 
great feeling to be back on 
the podium. The whole 
weekend started well and. 
when that happens, you 
feel up and It gives you new 
energy. The good thing 
today is we weren't far be- 
hind the McLarens. I’m 
looking forward to some 
good racing for the rest of 
the year.” 


Henman gets a 
final feeling 


Stephen Biarley 


T IM HENMAN, recaptur- 
ing some of the form 
that took him to the 
semi-finals at Wimbledon last 
month, reached his . second 
ATP Tour fin al of the year 
with a straight-sets victory 
over toe Frenchman Guil- 
laume Raoux at the Mercedes 
Benz Cup in Los Angeles. 

The victory edged Henman 
closer to the world’s top 10 
and increased his chances of 
playing in toe ATP Tour 
Chmnpionship in Hanover 
this November. 

Henman, seeded No. 2. de- 
feated Raoux 7-6, 6-3 after 
Andre Agassi had sealed his 
place in the final with a 6-0, 
7-6 victory over bis compa- 
triot Justin Gtmelstob. 
Andre 1$ somebody I 
watched a lot when 1 was 
coming up through toe ranks. 
1 don’t think there's a more 
exciting opponent,” said 
Henman 

The British No. 2, who had 
defeated Grant Stafford of 
South Africa, Jeff Tarango of 
the US and Zimbabwe’s Byron 
Black, produced his most 
effective serve-and-volley ten- 
nis against Raoux, Includin g 
eight aces. 

"This was my best match 
this week,” said Henman. He 
began shakily, felling behind 


3-1 after dropping serve i 
the third game, but recover* 
to put' the set back on sen 
two games later. 

After taking a 6-5 lead. Hei 
man clinched toe opening s> 
when Raoux hit a forehan 
long. In toe second Henma 
rode a lone service break i 
the fourth game to victor 
completed with a pair of se 
vice winners clocked In e: 
cess of I30mph. 

Henman’s previous flnj 
this year was just before tl 
Australian Open, when t 
lost to Slovakia’s Karol Ki 
cera in Sydney.Althoug 
grass is his most effective su 
face. Henman demonstrate 
his liking for hard courts b 
•caching the semi-finals i 
this year’s Lipton Champioi 
ships in Florida. 

Agassi’s first set, in whlc 
be allowed Gimelstob a mer 
ll points and. did not lose 
game, was a prime example ( 
his return to form after a mi 
era ole 1997 when he droppe 
opt of the world's top 100 - 
although he has yet to repn 
duce this at Grand Slam leva 
- GuMlstob. who defeate 
toe top seed Patrick Rafter c 
Australia in the quarter-fir 
■*3 ; J ave Agassi a more con 
petltive second set, taking j 
to a tie-break. But toe fift 
»ed never looked in dange 
of going to a third set ash 
dominated the tie-break 7-2. 


Seles left gasping at Venus aces 

\/ENU6 
V when 


fS WILLIAMS over- 

- whelmed Monica Seles 
with a 70-minute show of 
athleticism and tenacity 
that disposed of the former 
world No. 1 6-3, 6-4, to 
move Into the final of the 

Bank of the West Classic In 
California. 

Wiliams belted 12 aces 
and numerous service win- 
ners to the corners, ripping 
shoe serves into the deuce 


court that Sel« 
barely wave at, 
get a racket on. 

"Venus hits serv 
J 2 S mph; even ma 
have a hard time 1 

those.” Seles said. 

The top seed 
Davenport was al 
spired form in t 
®«“^«nal. beai 
fourth seed Steffi 
6-7, 6-3. 
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The waiting game . . . Hansie Cronje watches the Esses: groundstaff clear away the paddles at the County Ground Chelmsford yesterday. South 
Africa's last match before the Headingley Test an Thursday ended in a draw (report, page 24) LauranceGitmte 


AXA League round-up 

Austin 
swings 
Lancs 
to top 


W ITH their three 
main rivals for the 
AtA title otherwise 
engaged yesterday, Lanca- 
shire went joint top with 
Essex after an astonishing 
Leicestershire collapse at 
OldTrafford. .,, 

Needing 184 to win, 
Leicestershire battled to 
185 for two in the 81st over 
and looked all set to march 
into the top four. Instead 
they stomped to a 20-run 
defeat, shot out for 163 
after their last eight wick- 
ets had crashed for 38. 

The seamer lan Austin 
turned the game by coming 
back to bowl Aftab Habib in 
a wicket maiden. 

Peter Martin then demol- 
ished the visitors with 
three wickets in the next 
over, sending back Darren 
Maddy, Jon Dakin and 
Dominic Williamson as 
they tumbled to 149 for 
seven. Austin and the cap- 
tain Waamn Aimm finished 
off the win, Austin claim- 
ing three for eight from 7.4 
overs. 

Lancashire's 183 for 
seven saw Nell Falrbrother 
make a timely return from 
an »uMe injury which had 
kept him out for three 
weeks. Falrbrother found 
the gaps in the field master- 
fully to score 82 off 98 balls. 

Another collapse, at New 
Road, saw Yorkshire move 
up by beating Worcester- 
shire, who were cruising at 
101 for one after 20 overs 
needing 203 to win. 

Then the Tykes intro- 
duced the left-arm spin of 
Darren Lehmann and the 
seamers of Anthony 
McGrath, who took four 
quick wickets between 
them with the Australian 
opener having Graeme 
Hick caught for 23 before 
McGrath claimed the cru- 
cial scalp of Tom Moody. 

Darren Gough polished 
off the lower order with 
relish, the England fast 
bowler taking four wickets 
in 11 balls as the home side 
were skittled for 168 to lose 
by 84 runs. 

Earlier Bobby Chapman 
had claimed a competition- 
best five for 30 after York- 
shire had been set smartly 
on their way by Lehmann, 
who hit 59 from 54 halls. 

Hampshire also made up 
ground on the leading pack 
with a home win over Dur- 
ham thnwifg to unbroken 

stand of 118 by Adrian 
Aymes and Giles White at 
Southampton. They came 
together with Hampshire 
on 112 for three in p ur suit 
of Durham's 229 for five 
and saw their team home 
with 15 balls to spare. 

• An unbeaten half-cen- 
tury by the former Glouces- 
tershire player Andrew Sy- 
mo nd s ! to ok Australia A to 
routine five-wicket win 
aver a Scotland Select XI in 
the one-day international 
at Aberdeen yesterday. 

The Scots’ captain lain 
Philip had defied a wet 
trade to hit 100 as his side 
mustered 188 for eight but 
the target proved straight- 
forward for the tourists, 
who are coached by the for- 
mer Australia captain Al- 
lan Border, and they won 
with IS balls to spare. 


County Championship: Warwickshire v Glamorgan 

Smith left to save the day 


John I 
atEdgbaaton 


A DEFIANT innings 
from NeS Smith yes- 
terday exposed the 
muddled thinking 
that has bli ghted Warwick- 
shire’s title hopes tins season 
as he denied the defending 
champions their third win of 
the summer. 

Smith, overlooked for the 
captaincy during the winter 
in fervour of Brian Lara, ap- 
pears to have become a casu- 
alty of dressing-room politics 
— demoted to No. 9 in the bat- 
ting order for much of the sea- 
son and reduced to an occa- 
sional off-sp inner. 

But In spite of his lowly po- 


Scoreboard 


sition Smith has became the 
county's second-highest run 
scorer of the season, which 
partly reflects the team’s hat- 
ting frailties and his own de- 
termination to prove the 
selectors, wrong. Smith, so 
Warwickshire claim, is too 
loose to bat higher but two 
championship centuries this 
summer and an unbeaten 72 
yesterday should bury that 
theory. 

Warwickshire finally 
bowed to pressure by promot- 
ing Smith to No. 6 and he res- 
ponded with a mature 2 ‘A- 
hour irming a which spared 
his side a fourth successive 
defeat in all competitions. 

It was nail-biting stuff, 
thfwigh as Smith and Tim 
Munton batted through the 


last eight overs to secure the 
draw at 253 for eight 

Warwickshire, however, 
still face the prospect of fin- 
ishing in the bottom half of 
the table for only the second 
time since 1987. and Lara 
looks increasingly likely to 
return to the West Indies 
without a championship cen- 
tury. Yesterday Lara was 
bowled giving himself room 
against Dean Cosker’s left- 
arm spin, and to date has only 
420 r uns from 19 champion- 
ship Innings. 

The fact that Matthew May- 
nard felt able to set Warwick- 
shire a generous target of 290 
in 75 overs was evidence that 
Lara no longer frightens 
county attacks, even one de- 
pleted by the absence of the 


injured Waqar Younis, and 
Steve Watkln. 

The recently capped Darren 
Th omas manfiiiiy shouldered 
the additional burden as he 
took five for 84 in 20 overs of 
aggression and enthusiasm. 

Thomas was well supported 
by the seamer Andrew 
Davies, who moved the ball 
both ways despite an awk- 
ward chest-on action, in only 
his second championship 
game. 

Smith’s initial aggression 
kept Warwickshire in the 
hunt but the departure of 
Graeme Welch and Ashley 
Giles forced him to put up the 
shutters in an innings that 
can only have enhanced his 
prospects of succeeding Lara 
as captain. 


AXA League 


DERBYSHIRE 

KENT 


Dvvfay: Darbys hire von by flight 


KEMT 

TR Ward o Dean 

E T Smith c KrUdren b Cork 

C L Hoopar c Krtkfcan b Cork . 


M A Eamam c Star b DeFrettas *2 

N J Uong c Krikken b Doan 11 

M V Fleming c Cork b Barnett — 14 

W J HouM » Krikken b Roberts 38 

IS A Ms rah notout 30 

B J nuilips b Cork 13 

J B Thonipecjn notoix 1 

Extras (bi. Ib7. w2) lO 

Tefal (tor 81 40 ovars) 108 

MofwtoMta 1.1,20. 35, 57.96. 114, 

HBu 

DUnotlabUJHcCagua. 

Bowffctgt Cork B-vaB-& Doan 6-0-20-2: 
DaFreitas b-O-44-i; ctsrke 7-O-3V0: 
Roberta 5-D-27-1; BamM 4-0-16-1. 


M J Slaiar b Ealham . 
K J Baman not out , 


R M S Wosbxi c Hooper b McCaaua 

MECasaarnotout 

Extras (!b5) 


Total (tor 2. 34J ovora). 


. ISO 


18, 57. 

Did not boo I D Blackwoll, *0 6 Cork, P A 
J OeFraKaa. IX M Krikken, V P Clarke. S 
U Roberta, KJ Dean. 

■u m e. Ttiomooon 3-0-1 1-0: Eatim 
6-V00-1; Hooper 8-V27-0; McCague 
5-0-23-1; Fleming 4-0-12-0: Uong 
3-0-20-0: PnllDpa X5-O-17-0E House 

3-0-rWJ. 

D R Shepherd and T E Jesty. 


HAMPSHIRE 

DURHAM 


Hampshire won by 

seven wi tiers. 

i m— i»m 

J E Morris c WMte b Connor . 


*D C Boon c Lanoy b Udel 38 

N J Speak b Hartley 31 

tM P Speight e Udu b 8«epheneon _. 11 

P D Cotimgwood e Hartley bUdal S3 

J J B Lewis not out 87 

UJ Foster not out 13 

(batb4.W7.nb6J 13 


Total (tori 40owsts)_ 3X1 

PaMot n it rk— 1 10. 74. B2. K 181. 

DM not bate N C Phtlltpa. M M Betts. J 
Wood, N Killeen. 

8 — rttey Connor 8-0-37-1: McLean 
B-2-45-C: Udel 8-0-47-5 Hartley 
8-0-38-1: Stephenson S-O-34-i; Matcer- 
anhae 3-0-02-0. 


J B Laney b Ben O 

JP Stephenson c Speak bKlnsen 58 

-R A Smith b Killeen SO 

G W White not out 58 

fA N Aymes nor out 80 

- (IM.W4J. 8 


Tout (tor 3. 874 overs)-.—.. 

Pal otwiafcatal.lll. 112. 

DM Mt bate P R Whitaker. A 0 1 
naa. 8 DUoal. NAM McLean. P J Hartley, 
C A Connor. 

■nodfcigi Batts 73-0-60-1: Wood 
5-0-41-0; Phillips 8-0-63-0: Killeen 
T-O-ao-2: Foster S-0-4B-0; Com ngwood 
4-0-25-0. 

R Palmer and G Sharp. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Tract i fo yn Northamptenantne won 
by nve vrtekacs. 

■WfllA— 8 

*JER Galliano Warren oTaytsr IS 

UAbael runout IB 

P Johnson c Pwdwnhy bSnape ._ 31 

MPDowmanbTeytor 8 

GF Archer o Cimim b Panbenhy 13 

CMTodfcy bFoBH_ — 82 

P A Strang c Snap* b Rose 4 

tCM W Read c Taylor bFoOrit 18 

K P Brans nol out SO 

RT Bates not out 


Extras [UZ. Ibfl.w2.ntj2). 


Total ftor 8. 40 ows) 184 

WeSof i nfrlr et M 27. 27. <7. 80. 02. 107. 
115.150 

BdtelhriiAROrHL 
H owfa y Follea B-O-33-2; Rota 8-0-24-1: 
Taylor 5-V34-2 Pen barmy 8-0-32-1; 
Snipe B-0-I4-7. 


M B Loyec ft b Bates 


RJ Bailey c Tolley b 

'K M Curran c Bates b Oram S3 

A L Panberthy not out — 18 

DJQSeles b Tolley 18 

T C Walton c Oram b Tolley _______ 3 

JMSnapanotote 


Extra# (ttr7.w4.nU6) — 
Total (lor 5, 37.2 oven}. 


74.106.110, 142,149. 
DM net battrlR J Warren, J PTeylor. D 
FoHWLFARoee. 

Bmetaop Evans 7-1-18-0: Oram 
6J-0-40-1 : Ttdley 8-0-28-Z Strwig 
8-1-38-0; Bates 8-0-38-2. 

V A Holder and A A Jones. 


LANCASHIRE 

LEICESTERSHIRE 


ON TrMSotrii Lancestdre won by 20 
nma. 


A FHntgfl c Simmons b Ormond 8 

M A Atherton e Multalty b Brimson _ IS 

J P Crawley cwsbsb Mu) tally O 

NH Falrbrother not out 83 

B D Lloyd c Habib b Brimson so 

"Wsalm Akram c WflEamaon 

bstmmona 34 

tW K Hegg b Ormond 10 

1 0 Austin c Smith b Simmons 1 

G Yatou not out _______ 1 

Extras JM. tta m3. nbT) 14 


Total (lor 7,40 overaj. 




3. 7. 38,97. 142.168. 169. 
G Chappie, PJ Uanln. 
UuliaUy 8-1-20-1; Ormond 

7- 0-17-0; Williamson 8-0-28-0; Brimson 
WMW: wetis 3-0-2V0: Simmons 

8- 0-63-8. 


*PV Simmons bYs 
vj Wei lab Chappie. 


37 


BF Smith cCnspplebWaslra 35 

A Habib b Austin 

■fPANbconbAuedn 1 

D L Maddy b Martin 

J M DaMn c Hegg b Martin 

0 Williamson Rw b Martin 

J Ormond bWastm 

8 

O 


AD Multalty e Lloyd b Austin 

MT Brimson notout 

Extras (lbW. w4, nod) 


ToW (394 Over#). 


74,119,135, 148, 149, 

149,149, 159,181. 

Dm iW B i Hi illr 8-0-48-3; AuaPn 
7>V3-a-a: Weafcn 8-V37-2; Chappie 
B-V38-1: Yates 8-0-44-1. 

UWpIraai G I Burpeea and P Willey. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 

YORKSHIRE 


Yorkahlre won by 34 


“O Byes b Chapmen O 

MP Vaughan c Weston DLampltl 31 

M J Wood c Rawneley b Lampat 84 

D S Lehmann b Lanipltt 33 

A McGrath cRhodaebSherlyar O 

B Parker c Weston b Chapman 13 

fR 4 BlaLeyc Rhodes b Chapman — 11 
G M HamBton c Lsatbordals 

b Chapman 1 

D Gough not out 1 

R D Stamp c ft b Chapman o 

Extras (108. tell, nfiiz) 31 

Tatw(tor8.40oven)__ *oa 

Mrislotate 0. 62. 183. IIS. 165. 184. 
188, 188. 202. 

DM not bate P M IMchtaon. 
ta k ft i e Chapman 7-VSO-6: Bnertyar 
8-0-28-1: Moody 3-0-1 VO; Lampftj 
8-CL34-3; Rownalay 8-0-48-0: Hick 
3-0-18-0; Leather dale 4-0-28-0. 


bMeOratti. 


TM 

V S Soianid c Biakay b Stamp 

GAHefco Byam b Lehmann 

D A Laathardata □ Byaa b Lehmann 
W P c Weston b Gough 


E Wilson Ibar b McGrath 

S R LampMt run out 

fS J Rhodes b Goiteh 

M jRawnaley tbwb Gough .. 
AShariyareByasbOough - 
RJ Chapman 


Extras (06. W7) 


.. 13 

_ 13 


1 
8 
8 


Tow (38 overs).. 

IMerailcftBtaE7«.m 135.13^139. 
1*2. 158. IBS. 167. 


_ Gough 7-0-80-4; Hutchteon 

4- 0-28-0: Hemmoa B-o-23-O; stamp 
8-0-34-7; Lehmann 8-0-24-2: McGrath 

5- 0-20-2. 

Utapkant B DutfitMona and J F Steele. 


League table 



; hi brackets 


Britannic Assurance 
County Championship 


WARWICKSHIRE 7 

GLAMORGAN 7 


Match drawn. 

First innings 315 (P A 
Coney 74, 3 D Thomas 84. S P James 53: 
Watch 4-84). 


Pint fcin l npe (ovarntghc 78-1) 

NV Knight c Cottey b Davies 

M A Waflh Ibw b Thomas 

*BC Lara c Cooker b Thomas 

T Frost noloul 

tK J Piper noloul 

Extras (bl, ItrS. W2. nb2) 


18 

._ 7 


._. lO 


Total (lor 4 dec. 44 J»owbj 138 

MMwUktetacoafaM.no. 123. 

DW net fasti G Welch. A F Giles. N M K 
Smith. T A Munton. E S H Glddlns. 
■aw—pt Watkln 12-4-17-1: Davies 
13-5-47-1: Dale 6-7-21-0: Thomas 
9-5-0-08-2; Cron VI -6-0: Conker 

vo-va 


3 P James Ibw b Munton 
*M P Maynard not out — 

A Dale noi out 

Baras (n02) 


Total (lor i doc, 19 overs) 

- - - 68. 


A P Davies. P A Coney, u J 

Powell. RDB Crott. ft Daweod. S D 
Thomas. D A darker. S L Watkln. 

H - y Welch VI-29-0; Glddlns 
4-0-43-0: Powell 5-0-2VO; Munton 
4-0-11-1: Frost V0-8-C. 


M J Powell tbw b Thomas . 
N V KrtgtK b Davies . 


11 

O 

M AWagh ibw b Thomas 34 

*B C Lara b Cosker S3 

T Frost c Da wood b Thomas 33 

N UK Smith not out 73 

TKJPtpsr Ibw b Thomas 31 

G Watch c Dawood b Davies 0 

A F Giles b Thomas S3 

T A Munton not out 4 

Extras (tbO. wS. nu6) 15 


Total (tor6.74J»ovte8)~. Si 

■aaedwMralte3.B3.72. 112.134. 172. 
190.233. 

DM wet bate E 3 H Glddlns. 

■pi fflnw Davies Mi-vte-a Thomas 
28-1-84-8: Crott 23-7-48-0: Dale 
3-0-14-0; Coeker 14-V63-1. 

Umplraer J Holder and A WWtemwd. 


Saturday results 


TkeOitefa Sussex 125 (MTEPehee 
54; 8eqUdn Musntaq 7-30) and 170 (C J 
Adams BBno: Blcfcnell 4-45). Surrey 
364 {A J Stewart BB. A D Brown 84; Bates 
6-10Q). Surrey (2«pte) beet 8usssx (4) 
by an bmtnge and 88 runs. 

(#40 taCOHD OUMY INTni- 
NAVIONAU BvwrteUac Pakistan 345-6. 
England 138. Pakistan won by 106 
rune 


Starting today 


AXA 1.3 AIM IQ 117.Q]- TheOvOdr 
Surrey vBucs cex . tafa di a a fc n tWerwlcit- 
shlre v Gtamorgan. 


Tour matches 


ESSEX 

SOUTH AFRICANS 


Chotaafordt Match drawn. 

SOUTH AFRICANS. Firet Innings 
406-6 dec (DJCulUnan 157, GF JUeben- 
Deru96). 


2 

1* 


nrat toninsa (overnlgnt: ISO) 
D D J Robinson b NtM . 


M Flanagan c Kalita b Pollock 

T P Hodgaon b Pollock 

RCIrarHcftbSymcox . 


*A P Grayson c Uabanberp b Pollock 

A J E Hlbbun Itrw b NUnl 

TS J Hyam c Cronje b Symcax 

D G Wilson b Efavorthy 

M C Hon c Uebanberg b Bwontiy 

N F Williams ruai out 

PM Such notout 


Extras (b5.lb2.w2.nb12). 
Total (75 overs)- 


io 

o 

21 

.215 


22. 49. 92. 111. 12G 1S7. 173. 173. IBB. 
Pollock 18-4-87-3; Elworthy 
17-3-49-2: NtlnJ 15-4-64-2; McMIllM 
4-0-2 VO; Bymcox 23-8-47-2. 

SOUTH AFR3CAMS 


G Kirsten not ou IO 

TG P J Liebenberg not out 14 

Extras (b2. Ibl) 8 

Total [hxa 11 overs) 3T 

DM uat hob D J Cullman. B M McSAIIan. J 
N Rhodes. S M Pollock. *W J Cronje. J H 
KalHs. P L Oymco*. S Elworthy. M NtlnL 
farite IMt V 3-4-0; Williams 4-O-7-0; 
Wilson 2-0-6-0: Such VO-5-0. 

D J Constant and M J Harris. 


MIDDLESEX 
SRI LANKANS 


t w tf t (third day): Middlesex lead the 
Sri Lankans by 12 runs with seven second. 
inntnga wickeas standing. 



Pfast Innings (overnlgtc 2320) 


S3 

P C R Tutnsn C Hathurualnghe 


47 

T F Btoomfletd not out 

3 

3 

109 

Total (1134 overs) 

Fkri of erioketa eontr 309 

-w — 313 


_ Perore 21-6-48-1; KR 
23-V68-K U C 17-4-64-0; vuiavaraysn 
18.4-7-36-4; H D P K 30-8-74-1: S T 
A-V5-6 


"ST Jayasurtya c OdcA b Ban 

M S Alepattu c Brawn b Tutnalt ___. 
R P Arnold c Week es b Bab 
D P M D Jayswaraene c Nash 

b BloomneM 

H D p Dharmosans Ibw b TidneO 

H PTillekeramec KeUeborougn 
bTutneii 


tR S Koluwltnarana c Longer 

b Johnson 

U C Hothuruslngho Ibw b Ban 

S A Paterae Weekas b BloomBeld - 

M VnJavsrayon b Ban 

K R PushpaJcumara not aul 


Extras (be. Ibi4. w2. nbiO) - 

Total (1035 overa). 


24 

114 


74. 

SO 

IO 

as 

T 


Faa of wlafceta: 56. 127.211.211,237. 
834. 354. 377. 387. 

D ew ta ii BloomfleM 22-2-74-2: Ban 
22^-1-103-4; Johnson 22-5-72-1; Tutnell 
B4-VB0-3. GoodchUd 6-0-20-0: Dutch 
13-4-43-0. 


D J Goodchlld Ibw b K R . 

R A KteUeborough e Kaluwtuiarana 

bVltlavarayan 

O C Nash Ibw b KR 

P N Waekea not out 

R Ljotmaon notout 


Extras (be. IbS. r*6) 


Total (tor 3. 46 avers) 

A5 of wMmUi 27, { 


88.114. 

faafaJ L Langer. *tx R Brown. K P 
Outcn. c Ban. T F BtoomSald. P C n 
Tutnell. 

Dwwtaro Perera 7-2-ia-ft K R 
18-3-83-2; H D P K 13-3-28-0; VEtawar- 
eyan 9-0-23-7: U C7-V1S4J. 
tfaopfcraaa B Laedbaatar and P Adams. 


Cambridgeshire. 

IMBTHBtDOatEOAY INTBIHA- 
TlONALi Wvaralda (11.Pl: England v 
Pakistan 


: Scotland W 


188-a (I Philip 100). Australia A 169-6 (A 
~ londx SBno). Australia A won by live 


ECB Quarter-final 


Kent 390 (G Sheen 1 26. R 
Rawlings H3) v Sussex. 


I 
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rationed slot in the neat world of England’s captain, keeper 
and front-line batsman and finds more than meets the eye 

Stewart 
the three 

in one 




A pair «r s-d spec- 
Uicles is needed 
these days for a 
true perspective 
of Alec James 
Stewart, captain 
nT England. who this week 
mi^hi lead his side to their 
first victory In a major series 
lor almost 12 years, ir he does 
and then captains a successful 
Ashes campaign, with a World 
Cup win as an cncorc. it Is 
easy in imagine Ham levs 
selling him as a toy — the hul- 
ling. wicketkeeping, strutting, 
harking, all-singing, dancing 
GafTer — and it would Lake a 
second glance to differentiate 
u from the original. 

There is more to the pop-up 
Stewart than meets the eye. 
He has n quick and sometimes 
biting wit. he is the perpetra- 
tor nr some outrageous dress- 
ing room practical jokes and 
that gleam in those pale. clear 
eves is pure mischief, betray- 
ing a man who knows how to 
relax and tot his hair down — 


if only it were not cropped 
short in the style oT a marine. 

Yet the public persona — 
the j'aunty confidence, the 
matter-of-fact interviews and 
chest-out competitiveness — 
is no lie. It comes from within 
and is hugely impressive. If 
Stewart did not exist, the 
image-conscious England and 
Wales Cricket Board would 
feci a need to invent him. 

The cricketer known as Mr 
Squeaky is the most approach- 
able or the recent England 
captains. He is courteous and 
co-opomt ive, perfectly dressed 
on and off the pitch and 
organised to the point of 
metieulousness. He has an 
easy manner with the media 
anil comes complete with a no- 
scandal warranty He is a ter- 
rific cricketer. too. 

His first sporting hero, 
after watching the 1966 World 
Cup on his mother's knee as 
a three-year-old. was Geoff 
Hurst. But. with his extreme 
neatness, his carefully folded 




shirts, his numbered batting 
gloves, his face creams and 
vitamin tablets, he more 
closely resembles the fastidi- 
ous Bobby Moore, whom he 
met twice. Stewart is so tidy 
that, if one opened the glove- 
box in his can one would prob- 
ably find a pair of gloves. 

Nothing is packed away so 
neatly as his private emotions. 
Two years ago. when his form 
faltered, both his wife Lynn 
and his mother Sheila suf- 
fered brain-related illnesses. 
He never spoke about it. 

David . Gilbert, then his 
cricket manager at Surrey 
says: “He can be as funny as 
any man you have met but he 
I ala} feels a need to maintain . 
this British stiff upper lip. 
Sometimes that has not been a 
good thing. The pressure will 
seem unbearable but he will 
keep tilings dose to his chest. 
He might be aching inside but 
you will never know it. 

"In the middle of his family 

Illnesses, when he was county 


Way back when 


Frank Keating 

on a pledge by 
four Jamaicans 
at the Olympics 
in 1948 happily 
fulfilled in 1952 


Front Ioper . . . Arthur Wlnt 
shows his ioft stride In the 
1948 Olympics at Wembley 
where he won the 400m 

PMOT0GRAPM;HULrCNG6TTV 


captain, he was still churning 
out the performances — Mr 
Surrey I'm glad he's talking of 
expressing himself more 
because sometimes I don't 
think he does so en o ugh.” . 

Stewart has not captured the 
imagination in the same way 
as the FalstafFian Ian Botham 
or David Gower who might 
have been created by Waugh 
or Wodehouse. It might all 
change this week, but essen- 
tially like Graham Gooch 
whom he so admires, he is a 
member of the yeomanry 

“If you fall to prepare, you 
prepare to Can," said Gooch, 
who like Stewart often con- 
veys the impression he is a 
football manager travelling 
incognito. There is more than 
an echo of Gooch’s sentiments 
when Stewart says: “The 
thing is, I don’t leave anything 
to chance, nothing. Practise 
hard and prepare well, that’s 
me. Then, if you fail, you 
know you have done your best 
If you fail and have not pre- 


H ALF a century ago the 
14th modern Olympic 
Games were held in 
London in die first two 

weeks of August Such 

names as Fanny Blankers- 
Koen. EmilZatopek and Bob 
Mathias endure for poster- 
ity from events between the 
100 metres final on July 31 
—the American Harrison 
Dillard winning when a 
photofinish picture was 
used for the first time— and 
football's final on August 13 
(won by Sweden 3-8) when 
Yugoslavia’s Boris Stahkovte 
became the first footballer 
sent off at Wembley 
Britain was still recover- 
ing from the wan Food and 
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to see 
Alec's knees-up, showpony 
running style and we thought 
by giving him the gloves we 
might occasionally see him 
with grass stains on his 
whites.” 

Stewart himself says: ‘T 
was captain before, here at 
Surrey I think, this tlnu», nn 
more open with the players, i 
Tm open about seeking advice 
and I hope they feel they can 
come to me at any time and 
give it I bounce ideas off peo- 
ple and like them to come to 
me to suggest filings. 

Tve played under she . or 
seven captains and I think I*ve 
borrowed thing s from the 
likes of Athens, Goodbue and 
Adam Hollioake. But one cf 
the very best I played under 
was Toby Mann, who played 
for Western Australia and was 

Immaculate perception . . . 
Alec Stewart at The Oval, 
top, where he was Surrey 
captain from 1992-97 

and, clockwise from top 
right, the wicketkeeper: 
the batsman — bowled, by 
Allan Donald at Lord’s In 
the 1994 series— and the 

son, with his father Micky 
PHCroG WH&BW MBWaN. 
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clothes were rationed and 
London was still speckled 
with bomb craters. Yet 89 
countries (not Germany 
Japan or Italy) sent 4^00 
competitors. Britain's first - 
Labour government spent 
£600,000 to stage the Games 
and its enterprise was 
i rewarded with a surplus of 
around £15,000. Don 
Bradman’s Australian crick- 
eters were also touring and, 

I although British sport was 
at a low ebb, the national 
I ftefingwasof regeneration, 
hope and good fellowship. 

“Temporary” bufldings, 

left artrand Wembley from 
the Empire Exhlbitlon of a 
quarter of a century before. 


were adapted as quarters for 
the media and most days 

Wembley had a sell-out 
crowd of 80,000. Athletes 
were housed in north 
London school buildings or 
former RAF Nissen huts at 
Uxbridge or Richmond Baric. 

. the American team was 
quartered at Uxbridge and 
fat Nell Duncanstm’g terrific 
history: The Fastest Men on 
Earth (Collins WHUm. 1988). 
Dillard re calls: “We had 

gvervfiitiMCgoodt w>iTritig r a 
laundry a bank, even a 
motion-picture theatre. Our 
food was flown in from the 
States, even the meat, veg- 
etables and milk, because of 
the rationing... The British 


were very friendly; Ithink 
they were glad to have some- 
thing to celebrate after the ' 
years of bombing, and we 
had an excellent time sight- 
seeing.” 

If the 1924 Games in Piarls 
are fomed for the “flying. 
Finn" Paavo Nurmi and the 


fiir smother qua druple gold 
medalli st , the American. 

Jesse Owens, then London in 
1948 remains imperishable 
for the running of the 38- 
year-oki Dutch housewife 
Ulankars-Koen, whotook ' 
home four gold medals in 
the 100m, 200m; 80m hur- 
dles and 4xlOQm relay 
There was another im»<. 


nons athlete for the pan- 


wrth whom war-wrecked 


tony affinity In 1948 the 

first Jamaican immigrants 
crossed the Atlantic 5n the 
steamer Windrush. One 


uopeful he might give his 


™een Arfirar wint, stu- 
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Keepers as Test match captains 



PF1 




Jack Biackham 

Australia 

Tests as captain 8 (w3, Q, d2) 
First 1885 

Test batting aweraes 15.68 
Avarage as captain 22.00 

Played in first 17 Tests aver, , 

35 in all. Stood up to aB but 
Spofforth, who tnitialfy refused 
to play with him. preferring • 
Murdoch, who also captained 
once. Made long-stop obsoles- 
cent. Described as *the prince 
of wicketkeepers' with ‘dark 
eyes as keen as a hawk’; he 
was ateo a bank clerk. Gloomy 
and nervous as a captain. 

Ronald Stanyforth 

England 

Tests as captain 4 (w2. 11, dl) 
First 1927 

Test batting average 2.60 
Avarage as captain 2.60 

Captain Stanyforth, a regular 
army officer (aboard ship, above 
right), was promoted to lead 
England in South Africa when 
QR Jackson dropped out An 
odd choice to tour, let alone 
captain: he failed to get a Sue 
at Oxford and had played no 
county cricket Later had three 
games for Yorkshire despite 
birth in Chelsea. Close ties 
with MCC. Wrote textbook on 
wicketkeeping. 

‘Gerry’ Alexander 

Westlndtes „ 

Tests as captain 1 8 (w7, 14, d7) 
First 1958 

Test batting average 30.03 
Average as captain 22.19 

Christened Franz Copeland 


to become a surgeon and, 
from 1974 to 1978, Ja m ai c a n 
FDgb Commissioner to 

Britain. 

That 1948 midsummer the 
28 -year-old embraced on the 
quayside at Plymouth three 


Murray. Last of W^st Indies' . 
.white captairi&Tad tour of India 
when Roy Gflcbjist was sent 
home for bouncers, beamers 
and unspecified misde- 
meanours. Many .. 

West Indian 
saw dash a 
..‘black 
plebeian 
v light 
skinned 
Cambridge 
graduate’ 

(won FA Amateur 
Cup winner’s medal with 
Pegasus). CLR James waged 
'Alexander Must Go’ campaign. 
Equalled series record of 23 
victims (1959-60). Later served 
happily as Frank WoneVs vice- 
capialn. West Indies' second 
keeper/captain after Karl Nunes 
in 1928; . 

Imtfaz Ahmed 

Pakistan . 

Tesla as captain 4 (12. d2) 
First 1959 

Test batting average 29.28 
A vam ga as captain 21 .75 , 

Played in Pakistan's first 39 
Teds, 41 in all. First chosen as 
batsman, he took over behind 
stumps from 
Hanif 

Mohammad 
in fourth ., 
match, 
keeping 
unfussfly to 
variety of 
spinners and 
Fazafc leg-cutters. 

Hit 209 v NZ In 1955, then a 
Test record fora keeper. Shy 
and courteous, he became 
chairman of selectors and had 
a book of poems published. 

Barry Jarman 

Australia 

Ifest* as captain 1 (dl) 

First 1968 

Test batting avarage 14.81 
A ver age as c a pt a in 7.00 
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England for the only time. 
Detyck Murray (Wl. 1979) was 
another among the 17 wicket- 
keeper Test captains to stand in 
for one match when his captain, 
CEve Lloyd, was injured. 

WasimBari 

1 Pakistan 

Tests a* captain 6 (12. CJ4) - 

First 1977 

Tsstbattbrg average 15.88 
Average as captain 6.42 

First Asian to reach 200 dis- 
missals behind the stumps. A 
reluctant captain, he tided Pak- 
istan through two 
serie 
Engl 
thet 
the! 
defe 
Rato 


Emerged from shadow of Wally 
Grout to play 1 9 Tests. Vice- 
captain on third 
tour to Eng- 
land. Stood 
in fbrBiB 
Lawryat 
Headfng- 
ley. when 
Tom 

Graveneyted 


well 

, Insbmv... >y »v 

assorted spinners, he had 27 
1 stumpmgs In 228 victims. India 
have had no Test captairVkeep- 
ere. South Africa four — Ernest 
HalOweU, Sr Murray Blsset (v 
Lord Hawke's England; he died 
as acting Governor-General of 
Rhodesia), Percy SherweB (who 
bagged the SA lawn tennis sin- 
1 glee title in 1904 before 13 Tests 


behind the stumps, second ^ 
only to Alexander) and \ 
'Jock' Cameron (christened 
Horace Brakanridge, who died 1 
of typhoid afew / 

weeks after J 

returning from JH ^ 
the 1935 tour Is — 

to England) — 
andZimbabawe 
one. Andy Flower, 
who did eight Tests 
before conceding that batting 
and keeping was quite enough. 

Lee Garmon 

New Zealand 

Itests as captabi 12{w1, 15, d6) 
First 1995 

Teat batting average 21 22 

I Av e rage as captain 21 22. 

j Came from nowhere to lead his 

j country on debut, continuing 
through five series. The second 
New Zealander to captain from 
behind tire stumps, which ought 
to be the best position for 
seeing what the bowler s are up 
to but is commonly considered 
difficult for captaincy. Ian Smith 

I was the other, for one match. 

, Three of these 16 have opened 
the batting in Tests when they 
were captain and keeper 
Sherwefl. Alexander and Irrr tiaz . 
Jeremy Alexander 
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homeland- Bach I n thei r 
early twenties, George 
Rhoden, Leslie Lain* and . 
Herb MeKenley were to 

makeup, with the near 

eran Wint, wfaaf many trade 

scholars regard as history's 

finest 4x400mirelay team- . . 

To Wembley's acclama- 
tion Wint ravishingly won 
the gold medal in the 400m 

and the silver in the 800 

behind the dashing 


American Mai Whitfield. 
MeKenley already 400m 
world record holder, bad 
been second to Wlnt, as well 
as running fourth in the 
200 m, two places ahead of 

Laing. The 21 -year-old 

Rhoden was a 400m roobte . 
of dazzling potentiaL The 
four of them would surely 
give the crack United States 
quartet a run for their 
dollars. 

And that is exactly what 
they were doing until Wint, 
on the thirdleg and leading 
the new 400m hurdles cham- 
pion Roy Cochran, polled np 

with cramp- The IS anchor- 
man WhitfleM cruised home 
in the final leg. 


The morning after; in 
their Uxbridge hot, Wint 
said goodbye to his three 
young compatriots as they 
left for home but only hav- 
ing insisted they all pledge 
to tine up again in four 
years* time at Helsinki and 
hot only heat the Americans 
hut break an enduring 
world record of 3min S-Zsec 
which had stood since 1932. 

Four years (m the 200m 
specialist Lairig how had the 
power to ‘‘hold” the second 
leg to perfection; Rhoden 
had grown op not only to 
take the 400m world record 

from his friend McKenley 

hat to beat h im for grid at 
that distance in Helsinki; 


MeKenley now 30, had 
freshly added to his 1948 
tally of silver medals with 
second place in both the 
100m and 400m; and the 32- 
yearold Wint, having ran 
the first crucial leg, had 
time to rip off his g r ccn - 
and-gold Jamaican vest for 
Rhoden to put it on — once 
on the track they realised 
they could master only 
three between them — and 
run a blazing last leg vrihch 
this time demolished the 
great WMtfiehL 

So Wint became the oldest 
track athlete in history to 
win an Olympic gold medaL 
In doing so the four of them 
sHced an astonishing 4J5sec 


off that lung unassailable 
world record. 

That evening in the 
Olympic village they toasted 
; their London pledge four 
years earlier with a bottle of 
1 malt whisky that Wint bad 
1 brought over for toe express 
purpose. They had only 
tootb-mn^ to drink from. 
Years later Wint revealed 
that there was just a single 

measure left when there was 
a determined knock on the 
locked dooc ft was the Duke 
of Edinburgh. Wint happily 
poured him the final dra 
m and they drank again to 
an Uxbridge Nissen-hot 
resolution. August can be 
a romantic month. 


SPORTS NEWS 1 1 9 

Pitch it high and bend 
the knees for a start 
in barefoot curling 


FAIR 



JuOe 

Welch 


S OME sports are never 
off our television 
screens or back pages 
for a short period of the 
year, then abruptly disap- 
pear from national con- 
sciousness as soon as their 
big event is over Tennis, for 
instance, the lifespan of 

a duckling crossing the 
M25. Once Wimbledon is 
finished it ceases to exist, 
leaving the British game 
with a large surplus of peo- 
ple in blazers, minor roy- 
alty bottles of lemon 
barley water and players* 
girlfriends wearing sun- 
glasses on their foreheads. 

As with other sports so 
fatally unapp ealing that 
they never get on telly at 
all, one way of findings 
use for these remnants is to 
go round the country 
putting on taster sessions 
or fan days. In the real- 
professional world sport is 
anything bat fan and these 
occasions are notmnch dif- 
ferent. Nevertheless, hand- 
outs like paper baseball 
caps and dog-eared posters 
are usually enough to 
attract people through the 
gates, even if what is being 
promoted Is some esoteric 
sport such as barefoot 
curling. 

Unfortunately the kind 
of people they attract are 
so fat and unco-ordinated 
they are incapable of doing 
anything more taring than 
waddle about picking up 
free bats and posters, oth- 
erwise they would be in the 
British barefoot curling 
squad already. Even so, the 
fact that something over 
the other side of the 
ground is free is enough to 


get most of them breaking 
into a run. far more so than 
phrases like Department of 
Health Fitness Guide line s. 

Another useful way of 
attracting new participants 
and keeping one’s sport in 
the public eye is to put on 
an exhibition. This works 
well if the object is to raise 
awareness of something 
compact and on-the-spot 
like table tennis or topless 
darts, less so if pushing 
something with vaguer 
boundaries of time and 
space, like Ironman 
Triathlon in which every- 
one has to fly off to Hawaii 
before getting started. 

Similarly it is difficult to 
organise an exhibition of 
long-distance walking 
becau se all the volunteer 
demonstrators will turn up 
outside the Scout Hut at 
7am. tuck their trousers in 
their socks and set off for 
the Lake District, where 
they will be rescued by bell- 
copter 48 hours later from 
the top of Scafell with beat 
exhaustion and some terri- 
ble cases of blisters. 

Clubs trying to attract a 
younger generation of par- 
ticipant should be careful 
of their image. It is no use 
telling them the sport is 
vibrant, groovy and hap- 
pening if its public face is a 
rheumy-eyed old twit in a 
smelly cardigan. What 
impresses people most is a 
friendly youthful atmos- 
phere, which can be 
achieved by getting kids 
from local clubs or leagues 
to show off their skilL 

Obviously it is important 
to choose them carefully; 
the last thing needed is a 
bunch of teenage cyclists 
mowing each other down in 
a steroid-induced rage or 
13-year-old girls trying to 
prove a point by decking 
the 6ft-s±x, 15 -stone bloke 
who has just said women's 
boxing should be banned. 

Talented youngsters are 
often attracted to sports 
that can be played in cool, 
fashionable kit, so they can 
earn even more money in 
endorsements. Some sports 
are put at a disadvantage 
by this. The Inge will never 
attract the David Beckhams 
of tomorrow as long as its 


participants have to dress 
up in giant randoms. 
Likewise cross-Channel 
swimmers tend to be 
limited to endorsing jelly- 
fish repellent though, as 
they have to cover them- 
selves in huge amounts of 
grease, there are always 
openings in suet. 

The talented kid Is 
sport’s equivalent of 
futures trading. Whatever 
be is good at, every sport 
from cricket to rugby to 
athletics will be after him. 
There may even be some- 
body trying to convince 
him that in 10 years’ time 
tiddlywinks is going to be 
as big as football. 

Footle clubs, of course, 
will produce all sorts of 
Inducements to those who 
let their two-year-old sign 
terms with them then and 
there, which he pan do 
either by finger painting or 
daubing the contract with 
half-chewed chicken 
nugget. 

The wise parent will 
resist. Otherwise in six 
months he will have to 
leave home when the club 
need to balance their books 
by selling off their promis- 
ing youngsters and flog him 
on for £1.5 million. By 
reception-class age he will 
be training with Ajax after 
a spell at Boca Juniors. 
After that it will be Impos- 
sible to keep track of him 
except through the tabloid 
newspapers when at seven 
he gets engaged to his first 
Spice GirL 

I N EXTREME cases the 
kid who was originally 
contracted is still being 
traded round when he has 
qualified for a bus pass and 
is waiting for an NHS bed 
so be can get his hip 
replacement done. 

It is getting to the point 
now when 18 -year-olds 
wanting to sign up fora 
career in golf or football are 
forced to talk in very high 
voices and stand with their 
knees bent as if trying to 
buy. a half-flare train ticket. 
Otherwise they will be told 
they are too old and should 
take up something more in 
keeping with their age. like 
bridge or gardening. 


Evans above the clenched 
fist but still running on high 

CENTREIflk^ > 7 . i ' I 



Pete 

Nichols 


A T the 1968 Olympics in 
Mexico the politics out- 
weighed foe athletics, 
which took some doing. Jim 
Hines in foe 100 metres —the 
first all-black Olympic final — 
Tommie Smith in the 200m 
and Lee Evans In the 400m all 
broke world records and the 
American 4x400 squad might 
still hold one if their anchor 
l man Evans had not spent so 
ift much time looking over his 
JB shoulder for foe distant 
p Kenyans. 

Those images, if not that of 
Bob Beamon’s long jump that 
extended the record by almost 
22 inches, have faded in the 
memory for; when Smith and 
John Carlos stood on the ros- 
trum, barefoot, they each 
raised a clenched black-gloved 
fist to the sky Not since Rosa 
Parks, a 43-year-old from 
Montgomery Alabama, 
refused to give up her seat on 
a bus in 1955 had a simple ges- 
ture carried such weight 
Parks was charged with 
“violation of the city ordi- 
nance”. which triggered the 
Alabama protests. Smith and 
Carlos were expelled from the 
Games by foe enraged United 
States Olympic Committee. 
Outside America the 
implications were digested 
less emotionally 
The Thursday evening 
before they left the Olympic 
Village Carlos went to the 
room of Evans, who had con- 
templated withdrawing from 
the 400m. Carlos told him he 
should run and Evans did, 
establishing a world record 
that would last until Butch 
Reynolds broke a in Zurich 
almost 20 years later “So 
you're the guy who made this 
record so hard,” said Reynolds 
to Evans when they met later 
Evans made his own protest 
in the thin air of Mexico City 
When the relay team, of Vince 
Matthews. Rem Freeman, 

Larry James and Evans, stood 
atop the podium, having set a 
world record that would last 
24 years, they each raised a 
clenched fist. too. The reaction 1 
this time was more subdued. 

Smith and Carlos were des- 
tined to struggle for years 

when they returned toa gen- 
erally unsympathetic Amer- 
ica. Evans had fewer 
problems, teaching and coach- 
ing at San Jose University but 
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Baton charge . . . Lee Evans In Mexico City, 1968 allsport 


he was not to stay long in 
America. “I first thought 
about coaching in Africa dur- 
ing the Olympic Games. I 
thought it would be wonderful 
to go back to my roots,” he 
recalls. 

Evans’s life since has been 
an extraordinary journey For 
seven years, from 1974, the 
double Olympic champion 
coached the Nigerian sprint- 
ers in Lagos. “I knew they 
had talent; 1 just wanted to 
help them." he says. He 
returned to the US. but for 
only 18 months, before a sec- 
ond tour in Africa, this time 
as a staff memberfor the US 
Information Service, a job 
which entailed running 
coaching clinics in 16 African 
countries over a two-year 
period. 

In 1986 he moved to 
Cameroon for a two-year spell 
as Fulbright professor of 
coaching in foe capital, 
Yaounde. There followed a 
two-year post in Washington, 
as director of coaching for foe 
Special Olympics, before he 
accepted a four-year job in 
charge of the Qatar Olympic 
sprin t team. From there 
Evans took a short ride to 
Saudi Arabia, for a three-year 
term tending to their sprint- 
ers. Last year, after a 25-year 
Journey that had embraced a 
continent and more, Evans 
and family — his wife and 
three Children travel with him 
— settled in Antananarivo, 
Madagascar 

In the mountains, more 
than 7,000ft above sea level, 
Evans has established foe 
Indian Ocean Athletic Train- 
ing Centre and has applied to 
foe International Amateur 
Athletic Federation for fund- 
ing. He laughs when asked if 


he is still searching for his 
roots; 25 years is a long while 
to look. He is comfortable in 
Africa but returns to Califor- 
nia. where it all began, about 
once a year. This Thursday 
however, the 5l-year-old will 
Dy in to Portland, Oregon, to 
take part in foe World Masters 
Games, where he is entered 
for the 400m and 800m. 

Nightfall in Madagascar 
must seem a lifetime away 
from Mexico but Evans makes 
foe leap. “I knew when I did it 
[foe 400m record] it would be 
hard to beat but the relay 
record I knew would last a 
long time. When I go back, you 
know, it gets me a lot of 
respect among the young 400m 
men." 

In Atlanta in 1996 he met 
Roger Black; “We talked, we 
had a picture taken together” 
He has heard, too, about Mark 
Richardson and Jwan Thomas 
but is bewildered to learn that 
Black is not going to the Euro- 
pean Championships. “What 
time did he run in foe trials?" 
he asks. At the answer. 44.71, 
Evans hums like the wires. He 
does not mention that it is 
almost a second slower than 
he ran 30 years ago and that 
Thomas's British record, set 
last summer; would still have 
left him four yards short of 
Evans. 

Evans is not concerned 
with history now but with foe 
riddle of Britain's most suc- 
cessful 400m runner since 
Eric Liddell- "But he's the cap- 
tain; he’s on foe relay right?" 
he inquires. No, he is told. 
Black has quit. And on a 
moun tain on an Island off the 
east coast of Africa one of the 
greatest 400m runners in his- 
tory takes a moment to digest 
the fact 
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Monday AugugtSjjM 


DATABASE manager/marketing 
analyst 


. Kewferc Unton H the second largo* UK-B oot O ufa. 
moaafislnt In nkhc markets. Covwtnj non Redon books 
j^nriK^prwli^aicftnjtnipardojtvnfej^or 

posdmci die dubs mo pramcood using direct rtorteacing 

KChnlqiKL 

I 7TM company h In an tweWng period of donge with 
vnbioous pkm for future growth. We are now Making so 
recntt » enthusbroc and seR-moowted Da o it at a 
K^rtagoWMai+edog Analyst to gts o«*r database plans 
off the pound 

l You wl bo rasponsfote for ipedfying RU's Martafog 

requirements and working with our Systems team 
to ickct supplier* and implement dm solution Aeporcng 
to the Ma rket ing Director, you rriD have respansUtjr for 
developing the data he'd, carrying our selections for 

rnattngl jnd ptoduOr^ repeats »nd 

Ybu wfl also be responsfcte far devetoptng and ranying out 
Marfccdi« analyses » bnpitwa msrkHiqg management 
biformatlan In areas such as promotion economics, lifetime 
value and member retention. 

You wB have agpod nra l ura ng Uw Jh grra nAKIaally In maH 
order, with at least 2 years relevant experience developing 
ind usr^ databases and producing Mgr level marketing 
analysis. Vbu wH be bnAir wkh analysis oedintques such as 
SPSS and CHAJD, be Mghly numerate and an hknovuiwg 
ihMeer with good project management and Eatson skids. 

If you are Interested In this position, please send your CV 
and a covering letter stating your orient salary to: 

Lesley Godwin, Marketing Director Reader* Union, 
Brunei House. Newton Abbot, Devon TQ 1 2 2DW 


Clinical News Editor 

Pulse, the weekly newspaper for family doctors, needs 
an experienced journalist to lead lie medical news 
conragr, This Is a senior role In ■ high-pressure 
environment, you might spend the morning 
investigating (hr GP Implications or the latest 
breakthrough In cancer ore - and the afternoon 
questioning a Health Minister on threats to Ops’ 
clinical freedom. You'D need a good nose Tor news, 
a proven track record in reporting, the ability to dig 
oat exclusive stories and a Hair for writing bright, 
accurate copy lo tight deadlines. You should also 
have an informed fntmsl In the latest medical 
de v elopments and excellent organisational ski Ha. A 
science background is highly desirable. 

Senior Reporter 

Pulse is also looking for a talented journalist to 
cover political, financial and general interest news 
of relevance id GRl This is on ex ceil cm opportunity 
for on experienced reporter looking lo specialise in 
health journalism. No clinical knowledge is 
required, but you will need to have a strong interest 
in NHS Issues. You should also hove a proven track 
record in flndlng exclusive stories, developing good 
cnnlocta and writing accurate copy to tight deadUnea. 

Poise Is based in Docklands and c omp etit ive salaries 
are an oiler for the right candidates. Please call 
0171 861 6462 for an application form. Jft are an 
equal-opportunity erTtployer. 


in Miller Freeman 


GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES 

MEDIA 

Telesales Manager £25K + £1 5K 
International Travel £1 5-30K + £1 OK 
Call Ben Hadfidd 
GRADUATES GRADUATES 
Graduate TV Buyer £12K 
Graduate Trainees from £11,500 + comm 
Call Andrew Michael or Tom Tober 
CONFERENCES/EXHIBmONS 
Senior Producer £25K + 30% of - Paris start up 
Senior Programmer Financial £3QK + share scheme 
Exhibition Saks Execs £20K + comm + car 
Call Tim Bryant 
Phone: 0171 4399634 

Carreras La thane Associates 4 Golden Square, W1R 3AE 
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We urgently need 

FREELANCE 

QUARK 

EXPERTS 

with Photoshop 
& illustrator 
and extensive 
experience in 
magazine publishing. 

Call 

0171 831 9911 

Black & Whyte 
International 
or fax your CV on 
01718318294 


he ma tat tbr ahtay n pti ad 
«wl N da fcHfrdq nasof of Mi 
tap »d «snR araran tal At 
MiMaidAatHMii. 
FamcamM, warns 

NOMnslNMauniMi 
MUHYM0 MMOWIBMX. SOU TO 


nnraun to nr mio m 
wnoow mw nonur mm ium 
ENTHUSIASM 

rim ctmh ii iir itfiMn 

wrea on i *. mnw 
May m> cmmoi Hoon h> Ha. 

Gould & Portamns 

2 Baden Place. Croat* Row, 
London SEI IYW 

NO ACCNCHI PtEASE 


IK pmbc CMafUBy rtquim 
raromw la mngr bmboI 
mas Mvshwg ptrin u ra i 
ml rprawi a iter UK and 
da IWfc Eaa. r »— 
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of Tht rat* 
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a Iran roe Cateuoa 


OUUpe 

Wins ik Kaudu Roan, 

46 floor. 17 Waterloo rha. 
tradra WIT 4AX 


MulkiModia 
Ddi l pn ft 

Animation 

Worts Aug. ft Septon 
artting edge Interactive 
quest /game prototype. 

Surreal 20/ 30 colaoe 

exploring human 
consciousness. 

CV + Samples) to; 
w*OflM0Jlk0r 
UR Cws View. Panics. 
Go»ot. Swansea $A3 UN 


MacArtworker 


At least z years experience 
Knowledge of 

QuorkXpreM. Photoshop, 
Bhistrators hu g e setting 
Must be hiUv Mac fitei-afe 
Some PC work 

WEST ONE STUDIOS 
LONDON ECl 

0171 833 9 23 9 


ADVERTISmO 
I NATIONAL SALES 
' EXECUTIVES A 
1 SALES MANAGERS 

! As the UKb tmjest audited 
sptmj of ra<yanal txianera 10 
ibusriess magazines you wxid 
1 expect vs to row a thnvng and 
!expan 4 ng safes foam. Vbu’d 
bo nghf' 

We looWng lo rocnM 

experienced Sales Monagem 
|and National Sates 
[fYoteMkyxfc to continue (he 
■ tndraonjrury momentun of our 
rates Omj. 

I HOW DO YOU COMPARE 
I WITH OUR SUCCESSFUL. 

IPEOPIE? Jvf 
; positive 

SELF MOTIVATED 
1 CREATIVE THINKER 
STRONG & RESILIENT 
HARO WORKING 
QOOD LISTENER 
DYNAMIC 
WELL ORGANISED 
CUSTOMER FOCUSED 
. Attractive salaries * 
, Boa us + Group Pension 
Send your (totals to: Adrian 
Hawkins, Managing Director. 
Business Magazine Group. 
Ad nm sway. Mansfleid, Motto, 
NC16 4FW 


baag 


* mi 

Orvsy 


otkm m EOttum. BMM 
SUdttoi inX, 


DMHL 3u» Ews In dome towd|J 



1,500 current worldwide 
nanciec ovary two wmRsl 

CIOjK for 6 Issues. 
NKE Your CV to fop 
ow« gaampfoy»fa. 
RKE: Country guide 
U5A CANADA. AUSTRALIA rid 


WMdwWeslsichut 
Of, hr a FREE WomnBon 
pack send (wo 26p stamps to. 

Airport, BH435FF. 


Or call 01273-440220 


imiUIUuliilL 
■rawnoaRKEAiWi 
MARACafontotortoti.HWICI) 
Ctty Ftancs wa OepL 
S35 - ■W.000» 

RMuomow MAMEa «ttl 

aXtdnnfepA and HIIA.«(ji. 

W0 -4SJDQ 

WHXWHWSraaAUSTS 
W» aaone Mb fe (Mill Is As 
anasDf(i|tonti/WMi'fo 
05JXB ta Adnrifang Agenda 
1O«24I»0 CQ IbdgniPnipHWTb 
5T5.000 (4) Manaoemm 

CKQUanctts fo £25.000 (Si 

Mtawm To £25.000® Carp. 
Fh*raTo£?8JW0 
IES8UCH ASRnMfTtar 
knsst Bank sad Ehc. Seaitii 
(fonts C16-aWB0 

tot 0171 2561130 
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worklwt together 


OUTREACH OFFICER 

£l8^M0pJL & Benefits Two Posts. South Eict/Wcst 

Since |une 1991 Typetalk. the UK National 24 hour 
telephone relay service, has gone from strength to 
strength. The result of a partnership between the Royal 
National Institute for Deaf People and BT it has 
transformed the lives of many thousands of deaf, hard of 
hearing, deafened, deafbllnd and speech Impaired 
people. The service enables deaf lextphone users to 
communicate with hearing people. 

We are looking for two Outreach Officers, one for the 
South East to cover South London and counties from Kent 
to Hampshire, the other for the South West territory 
covering counties between Dorrct and Cornwall. Your role 
will be to promote Typetalk to deaf and hearing people 
and to provide hands on training and support to our 
customers. If you feel that you can fulfil the requirements 
listed below, we would like to hear from you. 

We are looking for people with: 

* Ability to communicate at all levels both orally and in 
writing. 

■ Experience of organising and managing stands at 
exhibitions. 

■ Experience of making presentations and setting up 
workshops. 

■ An understanding of the technical requirements of 
telecommunications and computes. 

■ A knowledge of or willingness to team British Sign 
Language- 

■ Willingness to work from home and a readiness to 
travel, working flexible houn when required. 

• Own reliable car and a dean current driving licenoe. 

■ A minimum of 6 GCSCs at grades A to C or equivalent. 

For an application form and farther informati on please 
contact 

loyce Davies, Personnel Manager, Typetalk. 

John Wood House. Glacier Building, Harrington Road, 
Brunswick Business Park. Liverpool. L3 4DF. 

Tel: 0151 709 9494. 

The closing date is 1 6th August 1 99B. 

The HMD a working towards Equal Opportunities. 



HEAD OF INTERNATIONAL 
EXAMINATIONS 


This is a busy and de ma n din g position with a presti- 
gious examinations board covering many forms of 
dance mrkMde. The person appointed wM be 
re sp on sfo te for a9 the a dm inistr a tion involved in send- 
ing examiners on tour and tor stpervlskig the workload 
of an assistsnL 

You must have a flak for organis at i on and an aUOy to 
communicate with people at al levels. As a member of 
the management team you should have a mature and 
responsfole altitude and be aUe to cope watt pressure. 
You should also have some knowledge of efflfarant 
pofitical, economic and cultural situations around the 
world. 

Experience of working with oomntittees and one or 
mote foreign language would both be an advartiage. 
Windows and database experience, high standard of 
Bteracy and numeracy, abSty to analyse, and repon- 
writing experience all essential 

Salary circa £19,000 

Send CV stating current salary wtih covering tetter 
marked CONFIDENTIAL to: Mr MlchaoJ Browns, Chief 
Executive, ISTD, brqrerial House, 22-26 Paul Street. 
London 0C2A4OE. 

Closing data 21/0a/98 


Sales Careers 

£1Efctn£29k 


Planning & Buying, 

MEDIA 

Sales 

& 

RECRUITMENT 

Sales 



Let':; b° tianssi. Most 0? 

rycrii;!rn«rt consultancies 
Edvertis.ng on this page "re 
icokrag tor ii-.e ssms sort :! 
M3li!:c$ from yen. And nary a! 
lbs clients w ft jobs it oils’ use 
halt 3 dozen ccr.wltancies 3l 
price. Sc hew do ycu know which 
cne to Coil? '.Veil, al Liston 
Fleming wc will treat yac with 
respect 3rd tinderetnndinr. ws :i 
listen Ic whal yoi; want. nr:i we" l 
endeavour !c cel lifer you. 

Wove been [icily it this way ter 
thousands n! graduates ter ever 
10 years So. read the otter ads 
by all rrcacs and then do yourself 
3 favour and sail Gabrieli-:. 
Shelley. A : jn or R,-:he! first on: 

0171 598 8188. 

155 Great Poritsnri Street. 

LJfld'M '.V N 51-5 
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EXCHANGE 

rrrruUBHl (uoiidlgali An|Ouimrt| 

Mth oi Wcrot n punotag ■ owe ti trio? 1 y 
Our cknts va nopeati mUUana. odMUi 




EDITOR 


A demancflng job on the trade’s leading 
pubHcsUoru Yte require an wtth excellent 
writing and otrganlsatloriai skffls and with hands 
on experience of pubitewng and QuanotPrese. 

Please send your CV axl cowering letter u: 
Barry Owen. B & M Publicat io ns Ltd. 
Hereford House. Bridle Path. Croydon. CR9 4NL. 


il&Sk 


AorasnL&seCBthre -footer 

wMskflb 


We are I prog r e ssi ve comaronKaboits coopany 
CpadaUdng m hmwariw cor porate design for print 
aid new media. 

We need an energetic and confident individual wtoi 
creative instincts and personal motivatlqn m join our 
sates team in Cte ri te m wriL _ 
TafavhwreOm-3Mms IWWfBfl 
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GRADUATE C.4REZRS ra 

UK 

arc Irirtfanj fnr 

nern Head! Office 
«ne rent e*p pawl 
be onqpuiB' hurase, 
hisW» oaneraK md a food MB Ptero: Gmat career anxtumtka 
FASHION DEOREE PREFERABLE 
Sa\RON tMVTS RECRUITMENT 
H* B171 734 9KP Ftov *171734 Wa 
■■HwMC.l-4AspflStress.ua fo,wiv I AD 



IIN is the news provider for FTV, Channel Rxr and Channel 5L Theft^awirg 
vocencfos are currently aaflabie In the nwaroorn producing news for Ity 
hckicfing the UKs most uetiched news p t u g itgn me. News at Ten. 

News Editor 

ITN is tooting tor an experienced tsleusion JounalsttD jofo our smafl team of 
news etStors. The successful careSdate wfll be respansfote for nrrt^nNlson 
the day news^hering operation. 

Candeksas ahotdd how first rate news Judgsment, iheabiBytowork 
effcetivefy under pressure and eqierieree tii assisting and briefing a leainof 
reponers- 

The successfU candidatB wfl be a mod communfcater and should ericy 
woriongas partoTa team. Ret /TV 98/136 

Consumer Affairs Correspondent 

FbOowingthe prometion of Carofine fferr to be HNS Business andEDonontics 
Editor me are locking ftr an eflierienced joumaSst to take on tte rote of 
Consumer Affairs Correspondent. 

The succesafvi cantfidate wa rawe good 'ideas, an atxBty to produce 
rna^nathe packages and wfl be accomplished at Ive reporiirig. 

The specialist brief covers the fati range of consumer joumafism. " 

Candidates dmftl submit a showreel of live reports and recorded pactans. 
fle£ TTV 98/135 ■ 

Consumer Affairs Producer 

Wa are also tooftkigfor an eiqpefienced producer for the Consumer Mfore irit 

The successful candkJate wffl have strong ideas, good news Judgement and 
the abiTfly to produce daily news packages. Ref. fTV 98/137 


Output Producers 


There are two vacancies for producers to work across the Lunchtime News, 
Early Bering Neyvs and News at Tbn. 

fTN producers work closely with oik team of award winning reporters. - - 
The successful candidates witi be expected to contribute bright ideas for news 
padtagss. be able to commission innovative gapNcs and to write In a cteeK 
lively style. 

Ybu wffl have consfcferabte experience In television news and be able to thrive 
in a busy newsroom. Reft /7V 98033 

CamEdatui should appty in wriUng quoting raforenca, wHh a cwranfl 
CV end salary detads to the Personnel ArimMstrerioc; Human Rosounces 
De p artment, ITN, 200 Gray's Im Road, London WC1X8XZ. 

Closing date: 20 August 1996. 

[IN b an equal opptxtunMaa vratfoyoc. 
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GRADUATE 

TRAINEES* 

. c. £ I 6,000 Media Sales 


So. :f yoi i jnir:< you or* the sj^ it. coil Cici.'c or F ih# or 
0 1 ’ i 530 ~)5S0 now and find oui muf;, 

the Davis t. c t.mi’A.n 



^ ARE YOU-. 

^ • A proven achiever In 
ary Add le work, 
aradanic, sport 

• A0»23andcwcr 
% *Wefl travelled 

Cl cont l nanB mtn'm) 

• Wat organbod with 
good attention to 
deal. 

. FLIGHT CENTRE 

N • Operates 391 shops 
to die UK, Canada, 
South Africa. 
Australia and NZ 
K • Opens a new shop 
^ ewary 60 hours 
^ • Promotes only 
a from within 
" • Rewards are 

per f ormance driven 
In (he range of 
. £14,000 -£17,000 

N • Current vacanar 
fo our Wimbledon 
Ticketing Office. 

conrn| mvsr ni 
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FLIGHT CENTRE 


The Attic 

enable Dolan CoawqlUNd 

Junior Designer 

fo H i tis Up rawest Mlq 

ten afoul ball ptdh cS Mhln tto 
■teteMUMt tmteski sMfof • MRS 


m tto dedp at iwtm. um 
■feats, induct, *Un town. 


faeislMltblNMl. 


Hlbefolctirali 


ud Ptatofop o EscdW MM tm 
’ cl thnmfer rat ta : 


9nd pa W Md aerates d son 
end art (cases ray naan crate 
ntmdlfo 


oraNhilHLlMdM 
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oner sax £B» Atpsr isn 


AERO 

SALES STAFF 


nmneiisuiinn 

MCMLSM mi ii n 


AMO TM AHUTV TO 
WORK ■ A T1AM 


KJUXafiMO CVTOr- 
NAXANMKAmU 
ASM3. *C MW COAD. 
WmatEDON. LONOOH. 
■wnauc. 

cumm turn 1UMI 


SKI SALES 


SEdgni FnajcWEn^Wi 
saksandnodoetiqgrak 
hr sptcaBstda openfoe 


EURECRUIT ltd 

R®awirra«ttCoo*ultants _. 


X4K+BW 


M. Natal tame for itai tea DmrateM tacnUdniy oil aetaa^H 
btan avatotai. ostoMfea id kW qail sad qmifo al * ym rant. 

wrath cpritactaroawratata Hta i iMj n ta d.^^^^^^^M 

■ DMUKc Braai Sttaral 


Satag tedgahtadtegi S*wb MaasaratSHte. SdMhdkn ad romMng W 
lta«aaaMdQ i|ULi»iii u O il A t taeMdCttfeiiim tarrin aFurafeBMdg 


iftotectaa , . . 

PKWB aote k> mnapa otaafeo Ud pafeoa [wrag Mb data, awtag. 
etoftasJdaniaMntssteta . . 

HsM o u n flia W i w ra ri 


SWL ttenflT MUN* foahta In Ooaaaraaoti BnWan ID BObb. SCI Lmdon I 
Jhhrala Utanta rauctes teRtaockts ttranOrataH ktoaoBaSofer 


Sendee Ifenmtosand FWB Boottw bum nudUliu ad 

surtteta mtafe etatsndaam dot. 

itotota 4tanatoDcraNwfo-QrairaSRara-UMrai UnpaBnOWteo 
n~ ra —iw nwra— prA taMWta ZKrlln 

B Mi tiAu fo ra MsowNdfoladmMditaBanotawinliiBi wi flB iu n a fcta 
pmftfls gd rafow dtou fe MIUmr WgotteSng bw pica for 
nmnpMiB.LflUitetet. 

C WI te a ra n iitaJi ia WIteit lto n i ira il m ia iWs 2 M» 

ta yu dfe kraratt m> opbi ate Mtara tefonteta raabwf Ira atae a 
oarai b aaotete. tatara. 

eoMptataM ’ 1 . ■■ nSK+nra 

t aso dRtefo sabs Usrata, kqrafeg d qwfo at 
takmWbn. HaMHBdaim «nU ta a pta 
Custenar S«d« MB BropMb LaaouroM OTJKe 

lira haw iii y te Ja sgUtete nni c c M Vi g and danswaaial cwai nudt, 

Mcb. tpMb ana tatogaSM. 

OpaaSoniCantoakrrahGiawi imtlMta 

iterate T»*l wan. iHMteba nsotate rata aqatesa grama wra Mnpnx 
UK anags taquagsMtag ter WteMfe. Brae anil toaita. 

tacflir 



USlVbraM & Mr kkcara ap te oalasu aateca* or 

Haun.WGwaanca.wi ob 
life 0171 2Z2 15U 


^ umeoxti 


graduates 


sn you a reccn padua* «feo a penuash* md 
cnereuK wnh the teaUy uxini totf/i but km 
enwaranciit,' then medii safes axid be die deal 
raroer far we rwrut far tap loodjn pJfohqg 
houses and radd sales houses wfeo want graiaus 
who can mta a dftrenoe. They offer eoArt 
iraning. tast satovspfcocoraraeBan(c£ISO and 
a speedy career progression of those who prow* 
thoreetas. 

call roco mteett cr bedT arnotton j 

0171 393 I 33 &II 307 fara fofojhonevnrvew and 
persuade is of your astabfety to medte sales. I 

access our orefc* job service 

pton^ntetop^fwwvqncepntaom 

er refe t fe etaqprtetpiwtoidt 

pricejamieson 

recruitnMM esnsulcuits 

uranoun house 104.108 otebrd area tateon WIN 9FA . 

W 0171 5 U 7701 ter 0171416 4 TW 


THE ROAD TO 
SUCCESS. 


Are you 
WeB educated, 
and under 28? 
Enthusiastic, Energetic; 

'Tenadous ard Ambitious? 
’Motivated by a Good Salary? 

Cafl Andrew Michael, 
Recruitment Consultant, for your 
first moves into Media Sam. 

0171 439 9634 

noon 

Lathane Associates 

4 Gaidai Square, London Wl* 3AE 


GRADUATES INTO 
ItECRUIT MEN I 


Eridfeftai w 19**, Afofai Cardadt kargnwa tetrie late 
5 yora le raraff «f far ■ rariefy ef mJatbt sadaa 


We currently seek a grudmiE trainee for the HQ 
| of a global spedahst recruitment consultancy. With 
' ontEtanding training in a dynamic and entrepreneurial 
ciminuiieidL our dad cncounga early itiponaUSy. 

You will be well -pr es e nt ed, show lota of infoahve 
! and redly want a ana- in sates. 

CftU Emou or ifessira on 0171 339 8Z44 and 
ccmvince us to see-you for an interview. 


Media Contacts (Recnitmal Caamhxatsl ltd. 
Windsor Centre, Windsor Street, London Nl SQG 
Ttic 0171 359 8244 Fan 0171 226 9121 




PEJTARTM8NT op 
COMMUNICATIONS 

•Amy. THE arts 



Construction 

Coordinat*** 

Committee 


.CALL FOR PROPOSALS 

MUSEUM EXHIBITION UESIONERS, 
PLANNERS OR CONSORTIA 
FOR THE NATIONAL MUSEUM 
OF AUSTRALIA 

Iht ConmomwoKi Gamma* of Au*rf«i ho, oppravad 

FacteralVon Fund (or new faabtes for rfra NationaJ ArimwJre ox Aushtma emo 
the Airabtdkmtnsfifofo ofAboraintilandlbnm Strait blander Sums m 

CdnbwTOL Die now fa^Hes wit be ready to open in Jcxwaiy 2001 as, 
lha Commonvre al ffi G tyra mm or d 1 flagship for me Cantenory or 
F sdsn i t i on ca le biu lions.. 

Hie Gawmmanf has ta ta fel ah ad ffraCorvs*ruc&» Cporcfcntrfan Comn*ea 
(OOC) fo odvue on the development of Ae cxrioatied bafiliei Wo o" 
i nfo grolBcl profecL Tha.GniiiuiHee Is choired by Mr Jim Suvice AM, !n« 
Chainixin of the National Museum of Australia. 

The Department of Gxnmunicaiioni and the Arts, an bahotf of CCC, is 
seeking a museum exhibition designer to pesfidpate in an alianae team to 
deliver new ladlffies far ff>e NafioncJ Museum of AusfraEa. Alfexidng i 


ua 


cMner now toed dies lor foe National museum ot Ausnana. ^ . 

project execufion approach aimed at is eating mutually beneficial retafiaroraps 
Betwee n ai involved parties fo produce ewrafriicnal resufa. The alliance wra 
be composed of fee Department, the arohiteds, <w balding and s ervices^ 
co nt r a ctor, foe museum exh ib ition designer and project advisors. Schematic 
design Ibr ihe buildings a oom p la fo arid cofufrucfior wil corrxnencB in 
November 1998. . 

it is envisaged that die National Museum of Australia will innovalrvely present 
fo lhemMcaKlcollecfioro«weBa>ew^^ p ty xi ii far Aialralitm tmd 
: i nfo m ati and visitors. The sucaesslul museum eodifoftion designer wiflhave foe 
ability to carry foe exhibition work from concept development; throu gh des ign 
documen ta tion lo installation and commissioning of i nt ernational standard 
exhibitions. Submissions must demonstrate desigyi sltdb and resource 
aaxWities to cope wilh a nofiona! project of Ws size and complaxlty. In 
addition, oowsultorite wiB be e x pected to demo nst rate thry can produce 
innovatira s trafogi ei to contribute to and shape tfie total visitor experience; 
fair affinity andoamnetmeni to the project; and fair ability to locate in 
Canberra with faoftance team. 

lo TBgister as a tenderer and receive, fa Col Ibr Proposal s book, consdfants 
should supply fair contact details ie name, address, telephone and Edit. 

. numbers to Mi Ronna NadlY, tab +61 2 6271 1453, fox: +61 2 6271 1 222, 
.email: maultyOdca^ovLau by 5pm 25 August (Australian EST time). 

Direct al enquiries Id Me Mcega re t Backhouse, Constnxfion Coordination 
Taskforce, tel: +61 2 6271 1609, fax: +61 2 6271 1222, email: - 

mbacUiouOdca^OMuau 

lenders wifl close at 5pm Monday 31 August 1998 {Australian EST time), 
lenders should be defivered to: 

CouMrucrtori CoorJ U ietloii Toek Farcw .. 

D e pu itHiaiU of Coru«mi nk oHo n» arid tfra Arte ' 

OPQ Bax 2154- ■ 

Caabarra City ACT2601 
Australia 

or by hand fo fa Deportment at 38'Syckfoy /foe ^ Fome s t . ACT 2601 . 

Rod mare Informaticn about fa projed on fa internet at 
hltp;/ /www. nmagov.au/ and 


INTERNATIONAL 

TRAVEL 

CONSULTANT 


^ • A proven techtovw in 
^ any date Lei work; 
w academic sport 
^ • Ags 24 and over 
%*VIWI travelled 
k (2 axi d nen a mtn'm) 
7 e tasfonatt to . . 

^ succeed in fa 
^ burinessworid 


k" 

" • Operas 391 strops 
L !n fa UK. Canada. 

. SoudiAfrica. 

% Australia and NZ 
k e Opens a new drop 
^ everyBOhoun 
^ • Promooas only 
k from vilthbi 
^e Rewards ore 
^ performance faaan 
k to tha range of 
v £ 1 4.000 - £22,000 
* • Current vacandra 
k trOaMley, B romta; 
^ Sixran&Wlnfotodan. 


Producer 

Chanrfo/4News has a vacancy fop a lafernad 
Producer to Join Its amrri-wtnrtngteam. 

The job wfll fm*« on-the-dey production, 
script writing, jjaphics and fifoiing, as wefl as 
longpr term ftn+naldng. The successful 
cait fi da te wfl have a strong recorel in TV news 
aid current affejrs, experience In using - 
advanced production techniques, and the 
visual wit and ima^nadon to turn short 
turnaround stories toto absorbing tetevrsion. 
This posfoon wil rtitiatiy be ottered on a 
12 month fixed term contract 
Ref. C4N 96/129 

Apply kr writing with a GX quoting 
r eference, to The Psraonnel Miiibliat oc 
rm, 200 Gray’s ton Road, 

London WC1X8XZ. 

dosing dates 34 August 1998. 

TO is an equal topotunUn employee 
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PHOTO- 

GRAPHERS 


Strong! 
graphics Skills. 

. California new 
media company 
opening London 


FaxzOOl 310 eos 


madia production 
company opening 

London operations. 

Few 

001 310 SOB 
14SSI1SJL 


HEAD CHEF 
SECOND CHEF 


.reqvfofll 
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SPORTS NEWS 21 


Athletics 




i lute killer 







Pratt 

fall 

pales 

beside 

gold 

Duncan RBackay 


A nother two gold medals 
Kir Great Britain as the 
World J uni or Champ io nship s 
came to an pr, d in Annecy last 
night showed that athletics in 
this country ran approach the 

millennium with mmflrianra 
The sport's problems off the 
track seemed a million mfle s 
away as Julie Pratt won the 
100 metres hurdles and David 
Parker the javelin to take 
Britain's tally to four gold 
medals after Christian Mal- 
colm had completed the men's 
sprint double on Saturday. 

The haul surpassed Brit- 
ain’s previous best perfor- 
mance at these champion- 
ships 12 years ago. Victory for 
Pratt was particularly' sweet 
because 12 -months ago she 
had fallen when leading in 
the European Junior Champi- 
onships and suffered severe 
friction burns. Yesterday 
defied the rain sweeping m 
off the Alps and four false 
starts to beat the hot favour- 
ite, China's Hong Wei Sun, in 
a photo-finish... Both .pinners 
were credited wtfb.the samp 
time of 13.75secs.- ‘ " * ‘ v 

It was one of Britain's most 
unexpected gold medals in 

rhamplnnship histo ry at any 
level- Sun had a personal best 
of 12.92 compared with Pratt’s 
13-52. “When I cleared the last 
hurdle I just closed my eyes 
and ran. I didn’t know I had 
won until I heard the an- 
nouncement, ” said Pratt, who 
la out of the same Essex 
Ladies stable as Sally 
Gunnell. 

Parker’s triumph owed al- 
most as much to the team's 
physiotherapists as his own 
efforts. Two weeks ago be 
could not even walk because 
he tore a ligament behind h£f] 
right knee. He aggravated the 
Injury in ‘qualifying on Fri- 
day when a French official 
walked across his path as he 
was preparing to throw. 

The 19-year-old Scar- 
borough schoolboy spent 
much of the next 48 hours on 
the treatment tabLfcftp$te£o 
get ready fin: the final. But it 
proved to be -woEthidfc.as.h8 
threw 7JL85 metres with his 
first effort and was never 
beaten- “It was important to 
get a good throw early to put 
the others under pressure,” 
Parker said. “I was biting my 
nails all through the last 
round.” 

Parker thus pipped his 
training partner Steve Berk- 
ley to the honour of becoming 
the first British man to win a 
javelin title at a global 
championships. - • ■ 

On Saturday Malcolm 
looked awesome when he 
added the 200m title to the 
loom gold medal he had won 
three days earlier. The 19- 
year-old Welshman swept to a. 
five-metre victory in a cham- 
pionship record 20.44, which 
took O.iOsec off Ade Math’s 
UK junior record that had? 
stood for 13 years. " . 



Malcolm . . - sprint double 


Motorcycling 



JOf*l GILES 


Last lap . . . Black acknowledges a standing ovation in the British Grand Prix 

Mellower Black crosses 
the finishing line in style 


Duncan Mackay in Sheffield finds Britain’s retiring captain has 
no complaints after coming home third in his final 400m race 


QGER BLACK did 
'not win his last race 
hut he bowed out of 
at the Don 
Valley stadium last night in a 
style befitting someone who 
gloriously bestrode British 
athletics for 13 years. 

- The bitterness of the past 
few T days, -when the British 
team captain raged at his noor- 
selecfion for the individual 
400 metres at the European 
Championships in Budapest 
was forgotten as Black 
received standing ovations 
before and after finishing 
third, behind the winner Mark 
Richardson in 46.05 seconds. 

For 3S0 metres Black 
dreamed of winning as he 
battled shoulder-to-shoulder 
with Richardson and Iwan 
Thomas. But this was no exhi- 
bition race and Richardson 
found an extra gear to defeat 
his training partner. 

. So hasty was Black’s deci- 
sion to-retire that the organis- 
ers did not even include a 
tribito~f6'_him in the pro- 
gramme: Instead there was an 
article about his chances of 


w inning the European Cham- 
pionships for an unprece- 
dented third time. By then he 
will have started his new tele- 
vision career with the BBC. 

The 32-year-old will be 
working at Zurich’s Welt- 
klasse Grand Prix on August 
12. Budapest a week later and 
the Commonwealth Games in 
Kuala Lumpur from Septem- 
ber I1-2L “It's a great chal- 
lenge,” said Black. “Once 
you’ve been in sport you don't 
ever want to leave it” 

Since Thursday’s an- 
nouncement acrimony has 
mellowed into a realisation 
that one controversy should 
not overshadow a career with 
many more highs than lows. 

“I am not leaving a bitter 
man, ” he said. “By winning 
the Olympic silver medal in 
1996 1 know I fulfilled my po- 
tential. rve had my day; who 
am i to complain?” 

After so many near misses 
Paula Radcliffe's day may 
also be arriving. The Bedford 
rmmer, who has had her head 
in the mountains for more 
than a month of altitude 


Super Fogarty races on 


T HE Australian Troy 
Corner stretched his lead 
in the Superbike World 
Championship at Brands 
Hatch yesterday with victory 
in the second of the day’s two 
races, beating the local hero 
Carl fogarty into second 
place. - - 

Corner overcame early tyre 
problems to dominate the 
race from start to. finish as 
around 82,000 bike fans — the- 
biggest. crowd ever at a bike 
race in mainland Britain 
saw Fogarty joined by his fel- 
low Briton James Whltham, 
who set a new lap record, an 
the podium. 1 

Corser now has 37 5 j 5 p oints 
in the championship with the 

Honda-riding Near Zealander 
Aaron Slight second with 2W. 
with three rounds and six 
races remaining- ; .. 

The Texan Colin Edwards 
held ofFShJSht for. victory. In 


the first race as tyre problems 
for fixe Ducatts left Fogarty in 
fourth place and Corser a dis- 
tant seventh. 

-■ The Ducatl mechanics 
solved, the. problems between 
the races and Corser never 
looked in trouble over the 25 
laps of the second race as he 
led from the start. 

“In the first race the tyres 
just weren't up to it,” Corser 
said. “I thought It best Just to 
ffnfcTi and get some points. 
It’s a shame I lost so many 
points [to Slight] in the first 
race but I think I have Just 
mad e them up again.” 

While Corser stayed on 
track for a second superbike 
world title after winning in 
1998, Fogarty denied reports 
that he was going to retire at 
the endof the. season. 

; *'l can't, possibly retire 
now.” be said on the circuit 
commentary system after 


throwing his boots, gloves 
and helmet into the crowd in 
the grandstands opposite the 
pits. 

“I was hoping to win and 
then I could retire.” he added. 
While the second race was 
Eairly processional for Corser, 
the first was a real battle, 
with Edwards being pushed 
by his team-mate Slight all 
the way to the Hag. 

“It wasn’t easy. I had Aaron 
to worry about all the time. 
The whole race was flat out.” 
said Edwards, whose two 
other race wins this season 
came at Monza in Italy in 
May. . 

‘T think if I had tried some- 
thing special on that last lap, I 
might have taken us both 
out,” said Slight, who crashed 
heavily in the last round at 
laguna Seca. Scott Russell of 
the United States was third on 
a Yamaha. 


training, came down to earth 
with a hang, producing the 
performance of the meeting to 
win the 3,000m in 8m in 
38.84sec, taking nearly five 
seconds off Mary Slaney’s 
seven-year-old stadium 
record. 

In the process the 24 -year- 
old destroyed an out-of-sorts 
Sonia O’Sullivan. It was a 
huge psychological victory 
for Raddiffe, ootid eked so 
often by the Irish woman in 
major races, as the pair could 
clash again in the European 
Championships 10,000m. 

Jonathan Edwards will 
hope his performance last 
night was a one-off. The triple 
jumper struggled to find any 
kind of rhythm and was fee- 
ing a rare defeat until the 
final round, when he leapt 
17.14 metres to move from 
fourth to first. But he was 
clearly not happy; as soon as 
the last jump had been com- 
pleted Edwards rushed down 
the tunnel, barely acknowl- 
edging the crowd's applause, 
to receive treatment on an an- 
kle Injury. 


Sport in brief 


‘The most redeeming factor 
today was that I won,” said 
the world record holder. T 
am at a loss to explain why I 
jumped so badly — even my 
winning jump was terrible.” 

Colin Jackson suffered an 
even more disappointing 
night, overwhelmed by the 
Americans in the 110m hur- 
dles. The Welshman finished 
ahead of Mark Crear, this 
year’s world No. 1. but had to 
give way to Reggie Torian 
and the Olympic champion 
Allen Johnson. Jackson was 
shoulder-to-shoulder at half- 
way but Torian found another 
gear to triumph in I3.i5sec. 
Jackson clocked 1324. 

The Nivea Sprint Challenge 
For Men, the three-race series 
designed to find a 100m suc- 
cessor to Linford Christie, 
has been made all but redun- 
dant by the recent perfor- 
mances of Darren Campbell 
and Christian Malcolm, nei- 
ther of whom has competed In 
the event 

Dwaln Chambers won the 
final in 10.24sec but the 
810,000 (£6.100) first prize 
went to Marlon Devonish, 
who finished second yester- 
day but was the winner in the 
earlier races at Bedford and 
Gateshead. 


Motor Sport 

Rickard Rydell increased his 
lead in the British Touring 
Car Championship at Thnxx- 
ton yesterday despite being 
beaten by his two main rivals, 
Anthony Reid once and Alain 
Menu twice. 

The Swede finished third in 
both races and has now 
opened up a daunting 45-point 
lead over Renault’s Menu, the 
reigning champion, who 
moved into second place, with 
(ally eight races remaining. 

Two spectators, one a 
seven-year-old child, died in a 
rally in Madeira on Saturday 
after being hit by a car driven 
by the Portuguese champion 
Adruzilio Lopes at a high- 
speed corner. 

Snooker 

Mike Hallett and Tony 
Knowles, two of the game’s 
leading lights in the 1980s, 
reached the third round of the 

European Open qualifying 

competition In Plymouth. 
Hallett. once fifth but now 


128th in the world rankings, 
beat Glasgow’s David McLel- 
lan 5-3, while Knowles, a for- 
mer world No. 2, eased past 
the Australian Nell Robert- 
son 5-1. 

Basketball 

The Nigerian Julius Nwosu, a 
centre who plays for the 
Turkish club Galatasaray, 
has been banned for two 
months after testing positive 
for epbedrine while playing 
for Nigeria at the world 
championship. 

Swimming 

South Africa's Penny Heyns 
set a world record of 30.95sec 
in the 50 metres breaststroke 
at the Goodwill Games in 
New York in the first half of a 
1 00m race. 

Cycling 

The former British champion 
Colin Shirgess won the Tour 
of the Cotswolds in Glouces- 
ter Park to spearhead a Brite 
pacing Team one-two. Stur- 
gess clocked 4hr 56 min 9s ec 
for the gruelling 119-mile 
course to finish ahead of his 
team-mate Chris Newent 


Golf 


Pamevik holds off 
expectant Clarke 


Qordonrediardson 
in Stockholm 


T HE expectant father 
Darren Clarke deliv- 
ered three birdies in 
the home straight in 
yesterday’s Scandinavian 
Masters here at Kungsangen 
hot they foiled to prevent 
Jesper Pamevik from gallop- 
ing to victory. 

Despite being preoccupied 
by thoughts of his wife 
Heather, who had entered 
hospital to give birth to their 
first rhlld, the TTlgterman pro- 
duced a bold effort that would 
have put the squeeze on most 
opponents. 

He twice sank 25-fboters for 
threes but Pamevik’s instant 
reply came with a 25-footer 
for a two at the 12th before 
coaxing in. a 10-footer to 
match Clarke's second succes- 
sive birdie at the 15th. 

When the powerful Ulster- 
man’s tee-shot at the short 
16th drifted dose to a water 
hazard and cost him four it 
was case closed. Pamevik 
could afford the luxury of a 
bogey five after a bunkered 
ap p roach to toe last, finally 
winning by three strokes with 
a 70 for an 11-under-par 273. 

It was Clarke’s second 
successive second place, 
following last week’s Dutch 
Open, and a pair of £88,880 
cheques have lifted him 
above Colin Montgomerie 
(£442,057) into second place in 
the European money list with 
£472,223, behind Lee 
Westwood (£590,385). 


Clarke is hoping it will be a 
case of third time lucky in the 
US PGA Championship in 
Seattle next week although he 
insists he will not cross the 
Atlantic if any complications 
develop over the birth, declar- 
ing; “My wife and baby are 
far more important than 
edlf” 

Before boarding a flight 
home to be by his wife’s side 
Clarke admitted that Pame- 
vik, a team-mate In last year’s 
Ryder Cup-winning squad in 
Spain, fully deserved his 
second victory in four years 
in this event 

“I never got any momen- 
tum going after dropping a 
shot at the 2nd and he played 
very solid golf. I tried to get 
back into it with those birdies 
coming home and after going 
nine under I expected to be 



Pamevik . . . weary way 


only two behind, but he 
knocked bis putt straight in 
for a birdie at 15. 

Tve been second in Europe 
three times this year and the 
feeling 1s of disappointment 
rather than satisfaction; golf 
is all about winning. 

“But I've played well and 
I’m up to second In the order 
of merit with a chance to fin- 
ish No. I for the first time." 

In truth it was a comfort- 
able day for Pamevik. whose 
lead was never less than the 
two-stroke advantage he held 
overnight. 

He admitted, however, that 
the pressure of winning in 
front of a home crowd which 
numbered 29,000 yesterday 
was not easy to handle. 

“They want you to win and 
they expect you to win,” he 
explained. “1 was very tired 
after my practice round and 
fell asleep again after two 
alarm calls on Thursday, then 
dropped three quick shots to 
par. I thought I’d be some- 
where else at the weekend. 

“The one negative thing 
about the victory is that Tve 
lost confidence with the put- 
ter. 1 had 37 putts today and 
It’s something I must sort out 
before the US PGA." 

Montgomerie, despite two 
closing 69s for a two-under 
282 and joint 16th place, also 
takes putting worries with 
him to the United States on 
Friday. ‘Tve asked Dave Pelz. 
who's about the best putting 
teacher in the business, to fly 
up to Seattle from Texas to 
give me a lesson.” he 
explained. 


Fairclough opens Solheim 
door with dogged victory 


Eispeth Burnside 
In Treuddberg 


L ANCASHIRE’S Lora 
Fairclough achieved her 
season’s goal with a 
European Tour victory — her 
first for three years — in the 
German Open here yesterday 
but refused to get worked up 
about the forthcoming Sol- 
helm Cup. 

Fairclough was tipped as a 
star In the making when aba 
made her debut in the 1994 
matches between Europe and 
Ihe United States -bat her 
career went into reverse two 
years ago when she dropped 
out of the automatic selec- 
tions on the final counting 
event 

Last night she moved to 
No. 6 in the rankings after 
closing with 74 for a 10-under- 
par 282 winning total in sul- 
try conditions here near 
Hamburg. 

Later this month Europe’s 
top seven will be named for 
the' side to take on the Ameri- 
cans at Muirfield Village in 
Ohio on September 18-20 hut 
yesterday Fairclough was de- 
termined to keep tilings in 
perspective: “I’m just happy 
to win again,” insisted the 26- 
year-old from Chorley for 
whom it was a fourth tour 
title, but her first since 1995. 


‘That was my aim at the start 
of the year. The Solheim can 
just take care of itself.” 

Cheshire's Joanne Morley. 
whose only Tour win camp in 
the 1996 German Open over 
this course, again showed her 
liking for the r olling parkland 
lay-out Morley packed five 
birdies into the first 14 holes 
and, at that stage, had closed 
to one behind Fairclough. 

But while the winner-to-be 
was hiding from eight feet for 
a birdie at the 14th, Morley 
was bunkering her tee-shot 
on the way to a four at the 
short 16th — a two-shot swing 
that virtually assured Fair- 
dough of the £15.000 top prize. 

Morley, whose three-under- 
par 70 was the last day’s joint 
best, eventually bad to settle 
for a share of second with 
France’s Stephanie Dallonge- 
vHle and. like Fairdough, she 
is playing down her chances 
of Solheim selection. A mem- 
ber of the side that was de- 
feated at St Pierre two years 
ago, Morley is now at No. 8 in 
the rankings: “What will be 
will be,". she said. “All I can 
do Is play the best that I can 
over the next three weeks.” 

On Saturday Trish Johnson 
had upset the tournament di- 
rector Michael Petch by ap- 
pearing on the tee in an 
Arsenal shirt — she had com- 
mitted the same offence last 


year and had been fined. She 
will suffer a similar fete after 
a meeting of the Tour commit- 
tee later this week. 

Ironically yesterday she 
shared breakfast in her hotel 
with Kevin Keegan, who won 
the European player of the 
year award with Hamburg, 
and his wife. He mischie- 
vously presented her with a 
Hamburg shirt but she 
refrained from putting it on 
for the final round. 

In feet the 32-year-old was 
attired In a plain white polo 
shirt, which might have ap- 
peased Petch but did nothing 
for the photographers who 
were hoping to see a High- 
bury number. 

Joint second at the start of 
the final round, Johnson's 
less spectacular attire was 
reflected in her play. With 
two seconds and a third In 
her three other European 
event this year, she slipped to 
joint sixth with a 76 that con- 
tained only one birdie — - a 
spectacular lob wedge into 
the hole at the 18th. 

Opinion was mixed regard- 
ing Johnson's misdemeanour. 
Fairdough, another football 
fan. joked: “It might have 
been okay if it had been Bol- 
ton Wanderers." before add- 
ing more seriously: "Football 
shirts are for football and golf 
shirts are for golf." 


Morgan turns up the revs 


G REAT Britain and 
Ireland were thrown 
a late-night lifeline 
by the Engiig'H champion 
Elaine Ratcliffe and Wa- 
les’s Becky Morgan, who 
won their m a t ch es at the 
bottom of the order to give 
them a glimmer of hope of 
retaining the Curtis Cap. 

Morgan actually recov- 
ered from being two down 
at the turn to beat Jo Jo 
Robertson by two and one 
while Ratcliffe, who has an- 
nounced her intention to 
turn professional, was al- 
ways too good for the 49- 
year-old cup veteran Carol 
Semple-Thompson and she 
won by three and two. 

Nevertheless the holders 
still had a daunting deficit 
to overcome after falling 
5%-3'A behind to the United 
States at the halfway stage 
in Minneapolis. It meant 
that to retain the trophy 
they needed to collect 5‘A of 
the nine points at stake. 

There was an outstanding 
performance by Rebecca 
Hudson, at 19 the youngest 
member of the British side, 
who secured a half against 
Jenny Chuasirlpom. who 
tied the US Open before los- 
ing the play-off. But Hud- 
son felt it was a missed op- 
portunity; she was four up 
after six holes and only 
some brilliant putting by 
the American prevented 
her winning that game. 

There was huge disap- 
pointment for Alison Rose, 
the heroine of the 1996 cap 
triumph at KiUarney. She 
lost' both her matches on 
the opening day. 

Britain’s Laura Davies 
looked to have blown her 
chance of victory at the Du 
Manner Classic in C anada , 
the season’s final major. A 
third-round two-imder-par 


70 left Davies eight shots 
adrift of the leader Brandie 
Burton, who went three 
clear after a 66 put her on 
198 and 18 under. 

Sweden’s Annlka Soren- 
stam and the American 
Meg Mallon both shot 67 to 
head the chasing pack 
while Betsy King with a 70 
and Pat Hurst with a 71 
were two shots further 
back on 203. 

Davies was one of six 
women tied for ninth on 
206 after she failed to build 
on opening rounds of 69 
and 67. The next best 
amo n g the Britons was Lisa 
Hackney, who was eight 
under after a 71. 


Scotland’s Mhairi McKay 
made some progress with a 
69 for 220, along with Ca- 
triona Matthew, who 
slipped to a 74 after two 
earlier rounds of 68. The 
Korean Se Ri Pak, seeking 
her third major of the year, 
was also on six-under after 
a disappointing 71. 

• Bob Estes recorded three 
straight birdies on the back 
nine to tie the former cham- 
pion Nick Price for the lead 
on 202 after three rounds of 
the St Jude Classic In Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. John Daly 
lost his temper after driv- 
ing into the lake at the 18th 
to finish with a 74, walked 
off and was disqualified. 
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Racing 

Chris Hawkins sees lowly-drawn horses left high and dry in the Stewards’ Cup 


Rich premium for smart punters 


T HE 29-runner Voda 
Tone Stewards' Cup at 
Goodwood on Satur- 
day may at first 
glance have looked impossi- 
ble to solve, but punters who 
took note of the effect of the 
draw on previous days of the 
meeting helped themselves to 
a handsome dividend [cam 
the first Tote Trifecta pool. 

This new bet. which 
requires backers to name the 
first three home in correct 
order, paid -6.311 to £1 stake. 

Naming three in the right 
order sounds tough, but with 
a minimum stake of lOp there 
was ample scope for punters 
to perm the high numbers. 

Superior Premium won 
from stall 28. followed home 
bv Ansellman (27> and East 
ern Purple (25) — the first and 
third both being trained by 
Richard Fahey at Brawby in 
Yorkshire. 

Bis handicaps such as this 
are an attractive betting me- 
dium. but they do require 
extra attention from punters 
who if they wager without ref- 
erence to the draw are simply 
throwing away their money. 

Quite why such races are so 
popular with owners is hard 
to fathom, for as we saw on 
Saturday, two-thirds of the 
field might just as well have 
stayed at home for all the 
chance they had. 

No doubt the £80.000 value 
of the race has more than a 
little to do with an anxiety to 
have a runner. 

Jim Parsons, managing di- 
rector of a Manchester con- 
struction company, and ■■JJ*' 
Galmartin. an ear. nose and 
throat doctor from Galway, 
were the men sharing a first 
prize of £51.5*10 as the owners 
of the winner. 

They have four horses, all 
with the word “premium" in 
the name, with Fahey, who is 
a 32-year-old former jump 
jockey in only his fourth sea- 
son as a licence holder. 

Irishman Fahey Is married 
to Peter Easterby's daughter 
Leila and has a string of 40 
horses at his Manor House 
Farm stables in Butterwick, 
near Brawby. 

“I rode about 100 winners, 
but I get a much bigger kick 
out of training than I did from 
riding." said Fahey. "Supe- 
rior Premium cost only 2.000 
guineas and has now won 
more than £85.000. but I think 



Sweet success . . . Willie Ryan comes wide and fast to score on Souffle at S&ndown yesterday 


FRANK BARON 


Eastern Purple could be the 
real star — he's only a three- 
year-old and could be a top 
sprinter next season." 

Robert Winston, an 18-year- 
oid apprentice, rode the win- 
ner. showing admirable cool- 
ness when having several 
lengths to make up two fur- 
longs out and an impressive 
driving rbythmn when ask- 
ing Superior Premium to go 
about his business. 

Superior Premium was 


fully exposed, having won his 
last two races after finishing 
third in the Wokingham at 
Royal Ascot, proving that 
progessive horses are hard 
for the handicapper to 
shackle. 

Sir Mark Prescott is an- 
other trainer capable of 
bringing about steady im- 
provement in his charges as 
A1 bora da demonstrated with 
an impressive victory in the 
Nassau Stakes. 


Alborada, winning her 
fourth In a row (two last sea- 
son) was given a strong ride 
by George Duffield and is a 
filly with plenty of scope. If 
she keeps her form through 
the autumn she could be 
Champion Stakes ma trial. 

Duffleld went to Newcastle 
yesterday and took advantage 
of the misfortune which befell 
Tony McGlone, who broke a 
collar-bone in a fall at Ling- 
field on Saturday night win- 


ning on the Henry Cecil- 
trained Hims elf in the 49's 
Handicap. 

McGlone missed out on a 
Cecil double as Baltic State, 
partnered by Darryll Holland, 
won the final Conditions 
Stakes. 

Cecil, who helped Kieren 
Fallon to eight wins at Glori- 
ous Goodwood, has his horses 
in fine form and he scored 
with his only runner Souffle 
(Willie Ryan) at Sandown. 


Farcical 
end to 
Berry’s 
Dream 


Chris Hawkins 


B ookmakers are to 
return all stakes on 
Jack Berry’s Royal 
Dream In the Glengoyne 
Malt Fillies* Handicap at 
Ham ilto n Park on Saturday 
evening after an incredible 
mix-up saw her place 
by the two-year-old colt 
Perigeux. who finished 
tailed off. 

Royal Dream, a three- 
year-old. filly, was due to 
carry 9st 101b and she 
"started” a well-backed 
second favourite at 7-2, but 
due to a case of mistaken 
identity It was her stable 
companion Perigeux, due 
to run an hour later, that 
took part in the race. 

It was not until the un- 
placed horses were being 
unsaddled that mienkB 
was discovered by Berry's 
son Alan, representing his 
father at the meeting. 

“I should have known 
better and the mistake is 
entirely down to me,” ad- 
mitted Berry junior. 

"They look very ctmilar 
and it was only after the 
race when I saw Perigenx’s 
head after the bridle was 
taken off that I spotted the 
difference. I cant apologise 
enough to the owners and 
punters/’ 

Although a useful two- 
y ear-old, Perigeux found he 
had an Impossible task 
under top weight against 
Older animals in the fifties' 

handicap and finished 
more than a distance be- 
hind the easy five-year-old 
winner Nalssant. 

Perigeux, a bay colt by 
Perngino, was predictably 
withdrawn from his in- 
tended contest, the conclud- 
ing Bothweli Nursery* 
while Royal Dream 
returned home without 
having had a race. 

How no one in an official 
capacity noticed the sex dif- 
ference is hard to under- 
stand and the case is being 
sent on to Jockey Clnb 
stewards in London, al- 
though there is no suspi- 
cion of any attempted 
skulduggery. 


Carlisle tonight 



CHRIS HAWKINS 
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iW oOO Ta| MASII164) 1 : TteruaiC-l . . Data fibsn 78 

thWOCi Bran turtle (JflJSi. 1 J - . D BIBtam (7) 88 

SOW Tom flflJK'lUcWi 7-12 . _ D Mernoqh (7)* 84 

S5onofitap8)FiM*'Ofl!j3fl.'-IO . .. i McfiAiy (7) 88 
BeDhv 4-1 MeUiioc 6-1 UfeMtuv- 8-1 Dnad Txcol Fnws. 3 m 10-1 
Tom. 


BARCLAYS BANK HCAP 3Y0 

1 m 41 £3.501 (5 declaredl 


i fit 
:m 
3»?> 

« ft 


SKY 

J Cam* 

85 

G DHfldd 

96 

J Fortum 

87 


J I U Ramas (2) (D) M Jrtvcwi ... . 

I- ic 4 Altdudo (24) (D) u ?- > 

•wi4f. LadyR«W(3)je.i>-8-r . 
n 1 Fcwless Bran (B1) (D) (BE) C Ovnun 

f-. . Dm HcKeawa 89 

0 -VI ' HonroR Joy (4Z| (BF)UFtivt 7-| » . M Band (J) *9Q 

BelDos.’-i Tjimv: itJftaDon iw Acoufc. W Li* Rscw. n-2fe*to 
h.i«- 


fijE 


8.20 


CLAIMING STAKES 3Y0 

rt £2.363 -7 declared) 


SKY 


3-.li 

<i.(i 

5C 

«•••• 

r.r- 


01SV.I Vce PnnMcntUV (14| (Dl U *-«> . — A Cb 

*>■; * uaMwewotpa) (BF) 1 .-, : j F 

Dl Krtn in u tlni (HR l.fc*. JFjmPl-ne-i 
•W MesKManUD'lu LF>i;.dlc'9 . 
i»'ni» DaroBOiyp4MD)f(F.Trr=.i'-' 

S. IiJCJ Durtlaai Ryor (71 (D) ' r j* it, . 

Ton Boor (12) 'I .<-7 



BeUngj : 


t. i-i *'i«mtFv« n-2air , .‘wciima. 


1 .'-j "-r r» f -i 1 


:i" 


8 CUMBRIA UFE CLASSIFIED STAKES 


' n E2.SP2 1 1 ; teriared) 


in 

ji- 

ii i 

4'i;' 

5..' 

8|1-I 

70 

Bill 

9i- 

18 1 W 

11 

12-tn 
Uili 
14,51 
15 'Ml 

BatUag: 


Jii'l AtllUl (111 ID)"-' ‘lUKA** 5 
|>n: Mnipbr'3 Wd (6) (CO) - . : T.'. 

Deni M|18'';>»r -.- 
-.4 «CEPrunoOZl|D|- ‘ir.t.: 
4..JI Ucbnq(17)IDi . 'mrw 
-jS f Syeanicn!L«i3e(!7)ci&xi 
'.wu Wflodrto [237) 4-4 -. 


88 


rtvjn;,T Udmoreri Cancel f<9)-C ii- 
i Arnold ton Col (15ii -10 


:-j. Dsung Em (10) i '.uil-, -i 

i; j" tqxnu CO , _\ . ■ •.,!.• ;-i - lij 
tllM/ 1 l4ic*f Mo (26) 1 ’ ’•vv'jt, : --:u 
UpTheOaretsliOi. J-ii.-J .-r- 1.‘ 
u,-’. Qyncrdi ay*toy (2S) i . • ITT" 

•X v’ MnWAIei331 r . 


P KcCabo* 88 
R Htesan 6) 88 
A flheta 87 
Jo Hawwm (5} » «90 
Den BdCaown 85 
Ala Qrewec 
J CwioS 
H Unpin 
. J F Etpn* 

J Totnm 
G DnfMd 
A Wcbcex (5) 

C lonriher 
K iMey 


Newton Abbot (N.H.) 



KEM OLIVER 

TOP FORM 

2.00 

KasteMtetteW 

Muster IIBfieM 

230 

Sosbraffa 

Somfarotto 

3.00 

Fort Gate 

Vie Dd Quatru 

3 30 

Bamapanr 

Bareapoor 

4.00 

Mr Bean 

Wsto DomiMn 

4.30 

Rom Customer 

Baianak 


Tight, lefi-handan a cut oi IXm: run-in 300yOs, tel can be 
consIdaaWy shorter on hudtes courea. 

Gotag: Good lo firm. * Harries Utters. • Top form rating. 
Sewn day warns: None. 

B&ofcaiad frst time: 230 Pc's Cruiser Irtsored: 300 Burftrri, For 
Scrap. 


2 QQ fmnC£S HANDICAP HURDLE 


2mlf £2.912(11 dedared) 

8-3123 Kotor NBtel (28) (CO) ((Hoops 

6- 13-0 

5FW-S RwForCBnr^MisPDulMJe-lOH 
0Q334 In Kw*ns»j09*a 6-10-3... 

OW- DHKrtDomfaa(E7)>ksUJana 

7- 10-2 .0 Range* (7) 89 

00PF- B OUMP ftfctensS-i 0-0 S Fts 84 


P May H 


OUOFOi Tom (FSimRhwam 6-10-0 

PfW2 Kora B*i (FIR &lto*e»p&-10-0 «l. 


. . FonWU (7) 85 

Off Kbmto (298) REu*ie*e- 10-0 B Paved T9 

10 iP«0 RBcMLoumn III Botoi 6-10-0 —I Damnfie * 84 

11 RJW Bjxvnrthy Lord (485) CPodan 7-10-0 .. G Tamay 77 
Bitttag 5-3 Masai IMU. 3-t taosaHa. 7-1 Run For Goer Vi Siqa Hart, 
lord. IMh) BBL 17-1 El <31 tatel Lansa 


2 3Q SaiiHG HURDLE 


'2rnlt £1,572 (13 declared) 


(71 


•90 

87 


21 313 SonbndapiMBRU Pipe 4-1 1-2— .. AP 

H%40 FsrtysbaMiNJC Man 8-10-12 J 

50-408 fayrioMfn Et Jams 6-10-12 .. W P 
2PPP0 Pf* enter (4) Dimer 8-10-12 ... R 

FIPU3 Plow PM* (107) RFiua 11-10-12 J frost 84 

40210 lagan Bay n<D)(BHGWCowr 

4-10-n E flBHuad (3) 17 

F5 Bat KoaaaBIP Wan 4-iM HOnK Brawn as 

05 Foontan* (rID) H Hom 4-10-9 . .. G Staridn (5) * 84 
Ganenl Martin (Pzs) C PouKan 4-Hi-9 ... G Tartnoj — 
HaBtan&okB ffifl) A taiol 4-10-4 .. .. B J utoflH — 

M005- Persia (1311 Pftotonl 4- TO-9 5 Boroogti 83 

ICSMl (F37) R Bate 4-10-9 VSMtay — 

JU6-50 Rritartqi lady (28) A Baraw 6-10-7 L Cuaatac p) 84 
Bailing ionwdto. n-4 Lgm Bay. 10-1 Forwaflnl Hafina Payan. 
FWww lady. 14-1 Fta« Ptn 


i Fort Gaia (12)0 Dug^i 7-10-13 S Dora* (5) 87 

' Bny Boy (22) RU* IHO-tf It- P CoaMo (7) 85 


2 FRHO 

3 iWO 

4 PBW- SaadmtpuitavaUKo; 

9-10-fl ttu V SkptaeRC 84 

5 42-638 Tla thrihntni (19) JUfins 6-10-8 . DaMd Ttena (7) #89 

Bafflag; Evens Via Dd Ouafca 9-4 Fort Gaia, 7-1 Eutr& Fa &np( Ray Boy. 8-1 
Seadea. 


0 00SAPPHIRE & DIAMOND CLAIMING HURDLE 


2m 6l£l.836(9ctechred) 

43196 Bmap<wOT(t3(BF)MPpe 8-12-0 . A P McCoy * #99 

064V- Bwwto Sop lv*po 6-11-8 CUmabya - 

OCEMC Pair 01 Ma (19) PHobta 8-11-5 R Dunoody 89 

lVK-3 CaafiBow CnaM (18) J Mifins 6-11-2... A Baton (3) 87 

3W- BBUcfiaatnoS A Ctiol 10-10-13 8 Jctnaan - 

151-35 BKmfc (30) 0 BiirJKl 11-10-13 S thntfc (I) 86 

3324-4 (hi HyTna (37) RFnai 7-10 -h J Froat 85 

0-48PP HgUTiM (B)HHaae 6-10-10 G Ow*» (5) 82 

'■P64M B^Bnqt^UaAHmaitoeppal 

7-10-8 ■ Groan 80 


BatBog 5-2 Banpxr. 3-| p» 0t Jads. 4-1 CtoWtai CiW. 9-2 Wfcfio. 6-1 fti 
My low. 12-1 Mgai Dme. 20-1 Henson*. 


^00pgggeryj|g^g|oggjg 


'HANDICAP CHASE 

2m 1 10yds £2,801 (9 declared) 


5S3 


3-3162 
3544> AnbtuB 
20-213 Hr Ban 
VP-00 
304E4 
04 122 
41F-UT tW 
IW Ua 
4TO6P QaWak 



5 KngM 10-iT-iO .. P May 

.8 Pent 


9-11-10 B Peeafi 84 

B Umripi 8-10-11 . A P McCoy* SG 
(CD) I W«ra 10-10-2. _ V SUtoy 84 
Haigas 6-10-2 7 Vt 

CO) £ lum 6-10-1 D 8 

VlSraal 8-10-0 J Cutty* *90 

CPWWnl2-10-0 B Ftorait — 

BSmiea r>!0-0 SRn 80 


9-4 Ml Donhtgn, 4-1 NekHcai. 9-2 Cagdan Brtaga. 1 Wit Ban 7-1 
8-1 Super Owft SKeh 


es 


7-: hipn71i ■ , ::u 


'^Mkpcnr.ll U.' ■ 


4*1 ’iTiarwr C'jrris 


3 QQ j 1073 - HYP ® H)N TORQUAY NOVICE 


'CHASE 

3m 2f 1 10yds £3.371 (5 declared) 


I 0Q43 Burtons Far Scrap (B) [i DWJ»i u _ 

6-10-U . .. . Hr H RtzGendl (7)* — 


4.30™ HYpeu0N HCAP HURDLE 


B MMnon (5)MD 
86 


2m « £1.861 (12 declared) 

W42 BHanak (IQ D GanWn 7-12-0 - 

20P-P4 SantaBa Boy (15(D) C Man 6-11-8 . j Hagw (5* 
D0m 7 dwh^-ThUb (2l4)(0! U MuRotyp 6-11-0 B Pen! 

4158- lhto8fiit(P15PltKiif 4-11-0 R Fareot 

264-41 An CKkanjgi C Ban* 7-10-13 . — A P HcCn 
U450 GkMtagPHi(nt)(B)RtW9n8-lD-i2 J Haifa (7) 


2 . 15 

2.45 
3.75 
145 

4.15 

4.45 



Ripon with form 


CHUS MWNN$ 


TOP FORM 

Whwrab 
AMgM** 1 - 
S^er Strand 

Royal Marti (nap) 
HBeMbWI 

Circiis 


mpEKiSa 
NeHamBn 
Slw Strand 
PttryslttYtow 
IBfcMDWi 

-r.-^ Circus 

nght-rianttetf. rattier sham oou» of Im5f Him i®^^J rai9W 
e&v Good 0 firm * Danttts t**ere. • Top toHD rB»>g. 

Drew: Low mmOers (atfured m sprints. 

Sown day eknn 2.15 Handy; 145 WrpA ^ ^ vby 

BSnhared first Sate 6.05 Vote Via: 6-35 KnpiAfl ^ 

In ^ horra-r, name <V*K«9 days ^ 


^ w Q^ - 

ADAM T0MLHSOT AFTHIN00N SHOW SELLING HANDICAP 

St £2,453 p3 dedared) 


KRtsn 6-10-0 
Berry 7-9-10 



5-94 


me* MJ8-5 IMB "m CWWljZ) W J fteJay 5-8-iC 

4000-5 CariDtspraD Star 

■» 66S ■MwM^MWncWO .. -- 
WOBO 


Tianq 

114 (12) 

trana 

twin man- __ 

in no) 402006 hep 
118(3) 503361 ' 

T18(4) 004)04 

120 

12100) 0004)0 
T 6O40G 

man 


HinJMtaWll .. - 
e^jnGUeqanai 4-8-9 
MPWpw 5-8-7 



-50003 Cdfiaor ftfi) S Boaamo 3-7-11 




Batov 6-1 Canome*. 6-1 tort*. 7-1 WtaW*» j**. B-1 S«n « * *"*■*»»? _ 

■ Smm Atnday; Good vxd ow J, IM0|iai3 “K^I^SSwbI i 


7-10 — — 


vm m P) « 
K IWiay ® 
B Foetay (7> ® 
G DulBaH M 

.... L ***» « 
J fortuna* ® 

/.“TSSi.* 

Damn HotWt P) “i 
W Sonia* * 
J HcAWK (7) — 
8 Rraech « 
.. t ® 

... A WidM M 
j Edom** 

F LfncR * ® 

. (We GBwm n 
I.. K HcWaori * 

. B Wnstoo (5) 

. F Harter* 

p Frisay 

S9 6) 

(5) * 


93 


Udtettftw 


31 oahri Rtartm in haw 7P a NaraBOB 5i aei bd-Fm ™ ^ SBk'CatMe 

lafcanr ffl tan. eSm. CrtPnaor: D«fl am. 8* nl 16. 71 baNntf 

Wi laadar X ho aiHL Sh oi 12 71 b(MnJ3afla lSantwn 51 “ Jji* 

os. M ol 13 ZB txMnd GsotsU. *« IHMrt Sepriae to« 1 W 12* "i* 

Hart. Gd-Fai 


BBC RADIO YORK HANDICAP 
im 4f 60yds £2,845 (10 dedared) 

8745 EtariM Star (18) Iks Ufbwtey 8-9- 10 — iSSSS « 

12BQ55 Batta MM (21) HJdMMBi 3-9-4 SnSSS fiB 

0tF2»BrteD»ttnlw«|MRWNus8on4-9-3 s re 

» j ■ - ‘ » -«ag:-i 

OOOFO OUrta amok pZ)UUu«n«ep 4-6-8 - 

-OOKa Ben 7*eA0Brt(B)HW Easwtiy 3-8-4 -- - BP™* _ 

005- Bii1lsfBAcc*d(J248)ltaJftasBdai4-8-l n 

086041 Jrtne mWlivAfetrim 12-7-10 * „ 

643000 Daso TtafaifJ67) If astral 9-7-10- - P feson TJ 

,3-r aortas Lm, 4-1 aunlSBAumlS-l IWBfUnd.6-1 EluswrEa. *•«» Nuirwr- tar* 

FIBHGBK-arewStrelWwiMndriTO.Seirtl.iaiittirtliBiwi atwnc tf'* in4( u yrmHcta 
arttaud aw a m am a m 5ti or 7. 71 mm Bach to* ji ftp ima sto. 
ready headaay are « im. tad rttta raisins * bW«. na kwessskn. 6fi d 11. 151 trtand aarNu 
inMnshcmAW Ai^tierfiMwnBarar, atid 13, TlbermTinMimarte jr Wims 1r*4i rc» W+ncW 
MiyijreedaniersiiM. narteneditoer Him. 7Ui s id. 13 MW tosa n '.'ea x im* uj. 

PM. im. EMM , Iv, O J-n MMri t, I'jIUtW ?hi nr.vi M Razz IM AoSIE 


218 


iftr- JOWo rmner a as. nartaied rner n as. 7m s in 13 Derma koj u <n mr, -- 
Ctarta CMe Faded he at trt d 9. 43 Mmd Sandtagoadnean at Catwna. ?m nuo. GO. _B an IM 
^wrtlloui3rtrtiamMrart1MMireWiatogfcr lm2l heap. Go Mortise Accawt Elftn »• 


uw iMm oui. ora w iu. ijh bobw ran mnw a u wcncj iovj ncm*. rax mm 

briRtfoa M 2f. So of 11 H baM maa a Wimpm im wm axi aw 


0 ^ 0TUHY SmOBI HANDICAP STAKES 3YO 


391 


R Dariay 94 


B MRre8«90 
H Rotxsta 99 


im If £5,466 (4 dedared) 

2130 Uhn Ster (194) J FteGaSd 9-7 

3KM 205532 Bea(Z| ffiC Bunts 6-12 

308 Hi 2-62*2 atnranas(tqBi»B-ii — 

384(1) 16-003 ai pH ^p arp)CB8Bai8-3 

Baling: 6-4 »er S»«l IM Butt Soft Sups. 7-2 tin Sor 

F0MI6UDE-Uto Star Led Ster 3 isniwa a ouUaa all34( Ortnl HgMfetu I Ortrtsa lin2l-JiS.Cd- 
SI. Bazz Al»ii promam. attirijr oi. Bwiy dwea HiuLleptat.dxraiX betexl kOn^ .liu^tfai imir 
hen. 31 SBmr Semfc Led m* 2) tM irS (iWfc bol I hIoiq. tevrm dvj S 4. B bettid ^ -itr tmji sfc 
G091 Stanly Knar: Han an cm pace. 3rd of 7. 38 bcMad Union Ba Good a Doacaakr im tap W-fm 


0^0/UniSimNG RATED HANDICAP (TWFECTA RACE) 


6f £6,323 (11 dedared) 

m 4M030 AdaHcMtaa (B| UJittwai 3-8-7 B 

S 126B Preyata«tB*(2lMD)P Gate 6-W K Bartay* 83 

210482 Uvrrtlwreon (QRWMnr 6-9-6 - Bos Hdtaose * 81 

404(111 004421 aonl Mart (7) (saafilEsnby 5-9-4 . . J Ftoiuea«90 

405(3) 006110 Prtaca Dose 00) (D) U (One 4-9-3 - . A Wbotan IB 

88 
84 

H Botanta 85 
L Hasten 82 
WSwpia 83 


14)020 Saint 
<35180 HgU 
603260 Canmhn 
030108 
034000 MnJasrf 
5-2530 Grand Eslilta 


I^NRew(Br8-94) 

AiffiMy 4-8-13 

' J Ere 3-8-10 

(U)BMc»Wwi>«-8 

RMOnpaan 3-8-5 . . 

nTEPKihy 3-8-5 - 


R Westan fi) 


BaOtalC 7-2 IftjM Ffall 4-1 Parrioi War. 5-1 nsoe Oome. 6-1 Royal ItiK 10-1 Logo B V3rau 'ixd Eaw. 
fitafcVfcbi Saw bnata 12-1 Mir. 20-1 Opart*. M 


. 25-1 JifisJamt 


RHtHGDK-Psiyatal*1a«:aaaltataa.i>*Jcai; , (iBi.Sdiol£i.-®W*«J JM«v»oSA* J iltap liJ T! 
legn 01 Vtana: Lad owr 1 1 out isH oosr toM as ai 10. JB tarirkel Mnn PaK ufln ABnae Wdnn vae M 
taa.tena.setoKaEM5ltap.0iLItnyalllerti:{joilBidMbn^ AnPiUli'n Uhoqd u«( Salat Btpmya 


iH Tdr of M. fin <l m HaedA) 71 nop. Gd-Fm. Pitaca Dome Atafi rraeinent. neaMni Inal tsk>4 .tei i*_ 

Ightfmd up'etor 31 1 


H 4IB briM 9KfeR]ireS9rartse at Asooi 59 neap. fid-Fm. HUM FSgfctfHSd up tflar 31 ou. mer naa teslerr 
li(i id 17. BIMwiintacaDtxwaironief tap Fre CveaAEftnnMmS. 15m m 2^ HheKrtFrur T<oa 
Wan 61 heap. 3l PoaUtoe tt: Hnver rtnootw' ftp m j s wwd CamBma Fnrfih a Lttew h (Da tt*. Fm. 
MaaJeMt Good spaed m «. llfiMS 12. iStwlBriaaOanciisKreilicaftiiilfte Grred Ettat l/xted 
iidden war 11 ai. TBi at 10. 71behnd Rat 0( Sunslme di Ftatar fitneap Gfrtft 


4h 1 5f"- roundabout tmtCE 2x0 


» a 

BM6 

905(4) 

588(1) 


‘6f £3,206 (6 declared) 
14 MdM(tq C nwnunlM ... 
01 flKTW Mart (18) (C) ii W E; 


Dear Hrtcrmn 86 
. - K Daley 88 
.. . J Forts* 89 
.. I Dettori •90 
. . D HoOaad 85 
.. . F Stortoo 87 


Easton* 9-4 

13 BadMSMtlN(D)MiJfti*)diin9-? 

1 WittgaB (71) (D)D Inter 9-2 

6 titapun (79| CFaMaaaS-12 

13 lady Borer Pte(D)NltreieaH 8-1 1 

Beakv 10-H Utfagai 7-2 BaSat Sand. 6-1 Udy Boer. 7-1 Alp M. 6-1 « TV Beadi XM Attorfm 

FORM GDC* -AM* CDa«dtei*i^ a^waOauL teoanneJ swn* ^usn. JBi it £•. :i relma ltai> HS jl 
Donees* M cm. ikFFm HB 7M Bareli: Made a*, weened sear on ll <xn eartv. *xi h 51 fcom Cmtnnoi 
Ventre at Rtyai 5( rail Gd BocHsi Meat Chased bados ini oumced fad 3f.3nioi 4. 9i Gehnrf Fndy L k> 
Omn a Dmcader 6lsBs. Gd-Fm Hfirtigair Oaa n>. ted owr II a* soon an. non hr M bum Morn, ji Dk 
C aratFi 9 mdn. Gd-fm. AMniaiitae Sun rutnxd md betoid. rmer dansano ifiioiti. IHtMinlfWav J.v ji 
) 1*A5lno». OdJte iataioaa c AlwawianiBiateawydwica mer HMLrtddm and me pkuIiui ruviiQ w 
S 6 3fl Wand ftede M (ttfW*. 61 nor. GdFa 


BACflie W YORKSHIRE MAIDB4 STAKES 


an 


60S. . 
Hwa 


lm2t £3,583 {4 declared) 

S HftOm LortHM^CeBe806ia»««aiM-7 _ . . .. 

0-34® arena (mCBrttan 34-12 

par 040 Mne Mm HCStaghan 3-8-12 


. . L Benton 85 
. L Damn * *80 
J torture 87 
Dare HcKeesn 88 


21-F25 Bwamre—OT IBfl paosan &-10-9 ■ 

*3-43 HToe So So m(D)RFf0S 12-10-7 .1 
00-F63 BicMBiad Cottaga (St K Rndgoser 

6-10-4 _R 

3225F- HMarGata(23Q(qBteCD)n) 

11-10-3 Nto* C Dyaaa 

1P2507 Byttm Osaxa (47^Ht«B r-ID-2 G Trenay 


B516 


i Barm (GE) □ Ceis 7-10-0 Ur ■ FsiMrt (7) 


* 79 


Batting; 5-1 tDnSflte 13-2 Bates*- GtaVng Pah. Endhrekd Compa. 7-1 Ran 
teawer. 8 Vtti Sa So. Hf*ss Ounce. 


Windsor runners and riders tonight 


CWUS HAWKHIS 


TOP FORM 


Korahmu (nap) 

ScaBwbury 
' Quintus 

HUSStlnneerse (nfa) 

Mousehole 
Bering GKte 

fiotn^: ij\eJ Ij i^ni * f’.rnl.'-, l*n>n-. 

Draw. 1 i-Ci mlinTrT'. Ijn tirvJ iri -.IBIL; 

Sri*n day w in aeft r i> f Lm- 
B&nkcred firs! dree: r'*t>j v\4i m n .-5 Inipiir.rr Visared: :.-.;5 ,n r^irrjik:i - 
: ‘-’JO r - : ‘7T.C\ rjm.r .fcwfc ,U« :«■: IlS r-an-j i jijTtft. 


Ftvmq Eagle 
Questpn 

Desert Tycoon (ntj) 
Miss Universe 
Sltnfi 

BerinqUtts 


■:u l:wi i.Tinv) 


BOLLINGER HANDICAP (amateur riders) 

viVw In oM jiv'd.'. £ll. 5 S*i 1 > 2 il'.vluoJj 


’I.' 11 Rnes Eaple iH (5 Dj al Sh (■ jmarai 
TtMIUCUIP'uic-ir- 1 


SKY 


8 ‘ 

9 

10. 


BfTKip 


Misfit 

'•\7 flaWMr(IO)i*U.ic«r il 
■ J.l SSaVlItU) ejllni> 11 1 . 

■41- IS1S(r4d)i . - , aoniaje j-i |-j 
: .rrf. LaSsS l3;)(D)h 1 iiTnn :.ri... 

•us Amkxeu|in(C[ni,<L.i92;'.--,ii. 1. 

. -V Stem U48IIN Iwrt » (w. A . 1; 1 . ■ 

»-‘.n Kemrar Uugm (14) (OR , t.umr>yi.i-> n:*'!-io- 
•1*.^ OBsMlIinmifiUr.iiiwt-'o 
Captan McCby |9 )'iI,tt, > i-i u 

>•*’ KBndBnp*JtoH44|H,, r ji^ lu-o-i,. 

• j <■*=*•! !>• 1 - • '.oil i ■■■ 1 :"Virv’ I'.revii 


J Owen (5)«9o 
? Fhffln (7) 87 

AlidSenato FV » 
A Baldtog* 66 
- C Wigan S3 
C Rxiaan (J) w si 
L Jeftod 
T Sodanare (7) 

V Ltteft* |S) 

A JxdM fii 
S Hams (7, 
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CHESTER 


Z^O(7T2 y rtB);1,NASHCED,n Hills (1-2 
lav), to, Mtagara (7-1 j. 3, Rhmr Times 
111-1). 11 ran K, X. U Dunlop) Toro: Cl JO: 
n.10. Cl .80. E1.7D. Dual F. £3 JO. CSF. E3.61 . 
NR. Hannibal Lad. HawatteT. 
to^S (Of ISyitaA 1, UK9LY STOflY, S 
Sanders (5-1): 2, Pwmae B e n Jo (9-1); 3, 
Nomore Mi Wh) w im y(6-11. 7-4 lav Bob hoi. 
G ran Shd. K. U Dunlop) Trt»: C7 2&. E2.B0. 
C1J0 Dual F- £22.60 CSF:C<ajae.Nn:Fhw 
raoh'a Joy. 

3-26 (71 12Syda)i 1, HYDE PARK, S 
Sandars (7-Z lav); a, BolEa Frank ( 12-1); 3, 
■rare (16-11; a. Sum Tornado (6-ij. 17 ran 
X M, A (Sir Mart Prescooj T«w ES.OO: 
Ct 70. C3.40. £3. 10. Cl .70. Dual F; £32.90. 
CSF: £43.32. TrlcasC C804.Z7. NR- AnlarcKc 
Storm. 

400 (tom 2f 147yda>l 1. MAWARHD, H 
Hills (7-4J: At, Top Cana (13-8 Mv); 3, 
fmrtrre , FBgM |12-1). 4 ran 6. X. (J 
Dunlop) Tola- CZ40: Dual F: E2.00. CSF: 
£4-86. NFfc Shaft ol Llgllt 
MO (Im If 70yds» -1, MAWSOOF. F 
Lynch (7-1 );% note! Cowndv M 1-d tavl: 3, 
BovnnBffa f 1 V- 1). 8 ran Hd IK (SJr Michael 
Stoma) Tote. Eft 7* E2.D0.IM.Ba. C3J0. Dual 
P. na*0 CSF: C24 90. TricadC C196 S3. NR: 
Swan bland. 

MS (M lflydak 1, SHIRLEY HOT, S 

Sanders in-21: 2, Aa-YotdtnownMtteg 
15-1): S, Rton at Leva (13-8 levi 8 ran Hd. 
IX. tS Golllngsj Tote: C7JOI C2Ja C2 TO. . 
Dual F: £18.30. CSF. C32JJ. Non Runner 
Fnw WeysFryar 
JAOWODS21.r21 10. 

PIAMPOT: C4S8J0. QUJUMPOn C37JO. 


NEWCASTLE 

ALIO (6T): a. BOM AMU, J Carroll n 1-2). SL 
FWrehd f13-B tavi; 3, Belie of Hearts 
(13-1). 9ran4. 1. (j Berry) Tola: £4^0; Cl 30. 
ET.40. 0.70. Dual F; 0,40. C3F: £1335 
Trtcast CS3 J4. 

a-46 (Im ay 32yds), t, HUKSEUT, G 
Dutfleld (12-1): 2, Captain^ Log (JKJ); a. 
<Mmy mb (18-1). 11-4 bv Mr Cahill, id 
ran Hd. 2. (HCodlj Tors- ci 4.00: E3JZ0.E2 00 
Dual F: £2830. CSF: £70 GS Trlcest 
£97843. TotoTrlfoeta; £1.697.00 

Iuujjih, M Fen ion (12-t); 
a, PWMra (8-1); 3, Scmt at Miirowss |g-« 
tavl. 7 ran Jt wd. (J FiCGsraldJ Tole: Eli jd: 


C3^0 0 70. Dual F E38.J0. CSF C«9 78. 
Tricast C206.B3 hB: Blue Dawn. La>e Tadt 
330 err): 1. BARAFAMY, T Qu.nn 13-5 

(avi; to, Juat Name R 19-41: a, Dls«M>l Roch 

116-11. 4 ran 5. 4 (j Dunlop) Tale: Cl JO 

Dual F: Cl 10 CSF Ci .48.NH SavmoOne 

a, WAF1R, Darren 
MolJaB ,11-4 iwavi. a, Mato Craefc |4-1,. 
3. BerO mM Frank |8-lt. 11-4 p-iav Tdra- 
ahaan. 5 ran N*l S. (P Cilvar, Tele. C3.60 
C1.50. C2.50. Dual F:C® 00. CSF- Cl 1.83 

I.BALTtC STATE, D Holland 
D * DI!B T' ,, UkS » 19-11. 3, RainMd 
(4-5 Favi 4 ran it shd. (H Cetrl) Tale- 
O 40. . Dual F-. C&.10 CSF: ClB 40 
PLACEPOT: £744.90. QUASPOTi £88.80 
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SPORTS NEWS 23 


Hey, big spender .. . 

Qeorge Dffjweed martcshls 
victory In the world sporting 
day pigeon cfaam plo n&liip at 
the West London School in 
Middlesex by cffmMng its 
world record pHe of 
10 mOOon spent cartridges 



Mickey Mouse 
shot stains 
the woodwork 


SCREEN 

BREAK 


Martin 

Kelner 


W OOD-STAINING is 
not something I do 
on a regular basis 
—or ever, infect — 
but, if I were suddenly seized 
by an uncontrollable urge to 
stain some wood, 1 would have 
no difficulty in naminga 
product that could not only do 
the job but do It in precisely 
the way described on its 
container. 

This product is seemingly 
being marketed exclusively to 
people bite me who regularly 
watch football on television 
and, since I know only slightly 
more about advertising than 
wood-staining, 1 am mystified. 
Is there some link between foot- 
ball and timber renovation of 
which I am unaware? 


It’s an irony that 
the advert should 
return when the 
soccer was never in 
the slightest danger 
of doing what was 
advertised by its 
packaging 


Throughout what used, in 
the old days, to be called 
quaint things Like the dose 
season or the cricket season or 
summer there has been barely 
a sign of the wood-staining ad- 
vert. But then, blow me if it 
didn't crop up this weekend In 
the middle of one of those 
Mickey Mouse Cup matches 
on Channel 5 — exactly the 
same ad 1 watched all last sea- 
son on Sky — you know the 
one: an Essex chap, bit of a 
geezer, Mondeo in the drive- 
way, lager in the fridge, is 
painting the outside of his ex- 
ecutive-style house, in the 
rain , using the product that, 
he assures us, "does exactly 
what It says on the tin". 

It was something of an 
Irony, therefore, that the ad- 
vert should return on a week- 
end when the soccer was 
never in the slightest danger 
of doing what was advertised 
by its packaging. . 

“There's a feast of football 
on Channel 5 tonight” was the 
commentator David Smith’s 
preposterous claim for a cou- 
ple ofprc-season kick-abouts 
involving Leeds, Liverpool. 
Lazio and, presumably be- 
cause there was no other team- 
beginning with the letter “L" 
at a loose end, the Irish cham- 
pions St Patrick's. The 
matches came In a tin marked 
The Car Is Derg Trophy, com- 
plete with pre-match build-up, 
half-time analysis and, 
heaven help us, penalty shoot- 
outs. 


But the studio expert Mark 
Wright of Liverpool rather 
gave the game away when in- 
vited to assess his team's 
second-half performance 
.against St Patrick's. “The 
main thing i&, no one got in- 
jured.” said Wright Itwas not 
really a feast at aJi, then, but a 
chance to see players giving 
dodgy knees and ankles a bit 
of a try-out before the new sea- 
son starts— a feiriy insub- 
stantial snack, ready, and it 
wasn't even as if all the ingre- 
dients were there. The oppor- 
tunity to view Chile’s MarceLo 
Salas with Lazio was 
restricted to a shot or two of 
him watching from the stand. 

Enjoyment of this pre-sea- 
son nonsense — and there is 
more to come; Liverpool v In- 
te maztanate on Channels on 
Tuesday is being billed as Ron- 
aldo v Owen — requires com- 
plicity between commentators 
and viewers. They pretend 
these matches are some sort of 
continuation of the World Cup 
and we, poor saps, go along 
with them. When the alterna- 
tive is Alan Titchmarsh on the 
other side doing someone's 
garden, what choice do we 
have? Soil on Tuesday and the 
Gfelderiand Tournament (don't 
ask). 

ANOTHER sport in which a 
pea-sized product is disguised 
by a brightl y colou red jumbo- 
sized box is WWF wrestling on 
Sky, featuring this week “the 
clash the whole world has 
been waiting for”; Stone Cold 
Steve Austin, billed as “the 
anti -establishment", versus 
Dude Love, "the corporate 
asset”. 

The fight was refereed by 
Vi nce Mc Mahon, the owner of 
the WWF, who apparently 
bears a grudge against Stone 
Cold. This may have less to do 
with Stone Cold’s allegedly 
anti-establishment stance 
than with the occasion on 
which the wrestler punched 
him in the genitals, slow-mo- 
tion footage of which was used 
to go into every commercial 
break. 

I received a tape of the Amer- 
ican broadcast, so I am not sure 
if the build-up here was quite 
as attenuated as it was in Amer- 
ica, but I <to hope we got the 
interviews with the customers 
turning up to watch the fight In 
Milwaukee. If you have ever 
wondered what tto partici- 
pants in the Jerry Springer 
Show do in their spare time, 
wander no more. 

Unlike the Milwaukee feitb- 
ful I have always thought of 
the WWF wrestlers as rather 
athletic ham actors, on which 
hw«ris the performance of the 
night came from a fighter 
called The Rock <not his bap- 
tismal name, I suspect), com- 
peting in a preliminary bout. 

Prior to his contest The 
Rock spent several minutes 

prowling around the ring bait- 
ing his audience. "D'ya smell 
what The Rock is cookin' in 
this scum-suckin' town of Mil- 
waukee?*’ he inquired. "Obvi- 
ously you don’t become a 
champion like me by sucking 
down beer and Stuffing brat- 
worst down your throat every 
day like y’all do,” he ranted 
and, as the camera panned 
round the angry baying 
crowd, for once we got the 
product as advertised. 


Weekend 

results 


FOOTBALL 


SCOTTISH 
PREMER UEAQUE 

Celtic (1)5 DMfmHM-|P)0 

BalwAKN 
Donnelly 58. MaoKay 83 
r—hiCImiin MrTOinuni MnKiir flnyri 
Skfcbs, Burley. Lambert Bntebafck (Jackson 
831. Lanoon, BDnfcar, Donnelly. Sue* (not 

Tad. LMghan, k-ntand (Don Hmo 55). 
Thomson. Millar. »ftnaord.SmlHi 
(Fat*oortHkIgellJ.FrenA{ftffguaonS7). . 
Show. Subs (not nod): BuBer. TarapCanian. 
JUtbBWBO. ■oftKClartl (PaMvft. 


Dundee __ (0)0 MenlMn 

JaasH.Hii 

Douglas. Omitt. MomenAjmfm, 


( 2)2 


Jass21,Htana22E 

_ MamcnA.Tnrfns, 

Grady fltegss 86). »fcdi fls o n (Poi in ei Mi B h y 
48J. Fstoonar, Coyne. McSkkamhg, Miner. 
Gamin (MoConnfcfc 7S). Babe (not asad): Ttoe, 
Unman. 

Leighton. Peny.wtqm. toga*. 


Ooiidv Hlgnaii. Jmb. Neuiril (mmon TZ), 
Dod Os (mas 79). Kfctokov. Anderson. Subs 
(not ready. BucTan.-foung. SWUb. 

At* 751 l.llefcM Clark r 


.(8* 


U. 


-0)1 


0)0 


(U* 

Wright 32, Nevn 72 
nmnachManian. UKfneraon. 
McOowne. Marta (Burke S3). HoKWripm 
(Roberts 67). Dunam. Uahood. Bifcar, 
LaueMen. U haute (Homy B6L a*# (not Head): 
Mettrim. Bagan. 

Doadee UM Dykna. Jonldns. Malpaa. 

Jon— on (McNally 88). O Mss o n . Zatlartuad 
(Thompson 75), BoD. Easkxi (Vaiairanl 45). 
Miller, akotdmark. Mole. SuM (not wed): 
MoSaagan, OaBaoher. 

At* 8508. Ml M McCrary (Glaagow). 


Pit St Jotrekta (0)0 

StMrig 4B 

■MhwereRKMan, Madmen. Dossburg 
(Denham 73). MeMlMn. Mfcnais. VWafcad. 
Manhaei. McCUr. Roes (UcCuiioeh My, 
Sflritog, Coyle (Kaaway tbJl But* gw asaa): 
Woods, White. 

at maimm Ferguson McQutosn. Qnam. 
Doos. Preston. Kane. MeAnoeple (O-Hafiaran 
35). Daamrie. OT«a Bead 71). O'Boyle. 
McMahon (Comedy 71). Subs (h« usooj; 
Robertson WMtetonL 
Ate 6 . 00 6. IWtt A FreeUnd (Abulren). 

PW D L FA M 
1 1 0 
1 
l 



SCOTTISH LEAGUE CUP 
F ir st round 


— WO C l yde b a n k — (0)1 
McDonald 85 

Hlnetieiwe. MictisM (StoHsro 85). 
QaKagher. Thomson (Scott B5). McAuiay. 
Jones, Crawford, Cooper. TlndaL Oram 
(Msmsr am. Spence. 

rt yd.es ■ i Scott, wisasn. Uwartng. Smttn 
DImMSB). Uctaugnin BrnilgenNicinns. 
■OcOonsta (Miter 77].T»g®wx. Robanson. 
MCWUUanis (Gardner OIL 
M«> 64ft MaA 1 S EMM (Porihlefhenl. 


« e— Mn tma 

HutcneonHK.es 


Hamilton won 3-0 on 


RenMnSB 

OefeghtytZD 


-0)3 


Chrtsns (Brown 78), Ceimey. Bata, stock, 
HMctwon, Smart, Sonde, Deny (Kerrigan 75J. 


Mcflsrisna. Rsnicta. OBtotngton. 
Tan. Bony. Thomson N. Henderson (Dark 8®. 
MnAi—y. Omahty. Uteina (Ms&Fsrtsne 74). D. 
Honderaon. Sub (not used)- Hll I oboL 
Ath 349. Baft J Howhodiam (KhiceaJay). 

Clide ml a aruri rh (0)1 

McMiseM Lakflaw83 

Berwick won 4-0 snpatw 
d|da Mchsyrs. tonus, Crammsr, SptttaL 
Murray (DWoneO). Cartosn. Qonvary (McPtwa 
fifil. Mccuahsr. Mcnarg, toownH* (McGrow 82). 
Grant 

Os s wfc fc Mreeara O'Connor, Cunningham 

ILsadsw m. Nein. CMrv. Boson. Campbell. 
Nell. WML Shxw tfhdtHtyeSL Forrester, 
Rsmaga (SnSBi 71). 

Mb SB*. Raft J UMortuu (EdMburgn). 


(Brownest, 

(not used). 


i- (0)0 Uahigs t a n (U2 

must 17, Buignam 58 

... .. M Hutchison. LblpAavt. CrMHbert 

Bonaher. Snaddon. Robertson Winter. IttcMe 
BSt. 8temt Qraham. Hamilton Sube 
1. Humphreys. Walsh. 
iMepalaa UcCsldon. Boyle. Dees. Sweeney, 
Wsteon. Barmen. Millar. Bingham. Ftoboman 
Mcnties (McCormick 78). HajemaM (LAUe 87). 
6uO lool uaadl. Conway . 

Mb S07. Rae K Toner (Glasgow) . 


mo 


pseibemn Moeeften WBeon. anrleln Oow. 
Cwrfe . Sharp. Grace (Rats 5®. Jack. Bmhli 
(Brown 7D). MeKVmon w. Metwn (M. MaMn 


McCuNocfi. Aimr (Raw SO. M. Wan. { 
WHoon. Stoipaon (Ceoiaron 84). brdne 
jHaiidow 78). Merwennio. 

MbSSL HaB E MarUndsle (ttBsgoer). 

Bast PHe — (1» ParUefc —OTS 

Ceeh*3E UHiehlann 

78. KIrfcBS Morgan ig(aat) 

McCeUaeh. 3VaHHMe. 08*. Cush* 
jannoa. cwre. Mans. FWwr 
Marts). Moan (Garmon 78}. 


.23? 


partb* THMle Arthur. Ksmady. Murmur, 
jsmaam Arenfcaid, Cerraa. LaMtan, Brjee 
pcragiW'W). Morasn.w.Caflaglran(Pwm 

BBL Jorseton |T. Cadertan BQ. 

Mb 87B. IM G MktMl (MMatt). 


V 


(0)0 StHagA — 

Price 88 

Forfar MUede Robartson. MeCMyna. 
Ferguson HamlHan. Mima Raynna, Qbton, 
GlltM (AUeonBi), Brant McLauchbur 
IHonernan 7q. CargM (Wswon 08) 
liaibm nlilne Hrffonun DomlrtMcCaiasn. 
Clarii. Manln PMIHom, Bone. Bea (Price 80].' 
Nkholaa (MoCaliion tr. Mommar. Angus. Sun 
[not used): Forest 
Mb S3*. Hail K Blssel IHemM). 


iMfa-IDJI larteme—CT .(21A 
ShsartnB 

McL*an2A a**st» 73 
Chany 7b 

j sf the Soudr Martusaondealand. 
Love, Rowe. Thomson Boyte(Aiicen62XWelr. 
Lasfls. Manan, Adana (Nasevfe 35). Bsley 
(EadW74). 

hearnsas CTCaMar. Taeettale. HasUnge 
BtotacoSQ. McOJIocli. Totally. Chany, 
wnsoo (Poniuhar77). shearfn. MoUMn 
Canada. Shearer (Banidge 73). 

MM )^Z7. NaAC MsIvBM (Qmracs). 


•tiia 


QussmWt. (1)1 *y 

Graham 41 DBMSS 37 

AmwnngES,vwmn 
OMW-erbwb Monaghan Meander. 
Connaghan Bdor. Mardn Kaden. Perry, 
Onahaai (Fergoeon BZJ. Edgar. Parks IRgosiM 
72t tilde. Sbh (not used): Cook. 
AarlkriMCastdbLTYaynor (RotwrUDO SB), 
unsr, KOsq. Welsh. Lynns, Hunt Davta 
(Agnew«B ) .Ann*»rong(BurB»83),Pr>a»ay. 


Mb 1 .DM. ReftB On (lOtioroben) 


Ro**Co k unltum ml 

Adams 38, 57. 68 Andrew 67 

Tarrant 68 

Mias ratty Waiter. Macfcay. McBam. 
Purphy. MaveaU. Gilbert. Eecalon (Hard 83). 

Adams. Tanenr(Harrsr BO). Taylor. Rom 

(Fen to • 73) 

■taonae Money. Msllsr. Wad. Creto. Wylie. 
Msidrum Andrew, Fa/nham (Hervy 83) 
McGtoaMn. Higgins (Taylor 69). LOWy. Sub 
(net used): FBmakricfc. 

Mb 883. BeftSD Kanay (Penh) 

—mo 

HMBlUan, sprott HaB. 
Armavong, Graham. Lansoowne. Kane.Flahar. 
Lawrence (Mtttara46). Hufchtaon. Gftaon. 
Sues (nM uaod): Banhe. McBride. 

■t MbUdM idr e M ril oug sH . Ban. Brown 
(Hmdey Bi). Rooa. SuM. walker. KenUn 
Mutrtwed. MoHefll (8bas 71), Ptdtrsan. 


(Ml 



UoSoMriek. Bob (nottmd): UcBedt 
Mb 450. RebT Brown (Edtnlangh). 


- _ (0(1 Albion 

Ronald 53 DmMsonSO 

Eamroar won 3-0 on pens 
BScermer Madhows. Kook. Black. Georgs, 
Caameen. Johneione. Whtoon Mcwyr ft 
Ronald (D Young 73). J. Young (HertySO), 
SLHBQ0(Boe78). 

A>4ow Bowers McLean MHchsfl (Bruce 55), 
McGowan hWvto. Dnsi (UcAtoaS 781. 
Doeherfy, suidtir. Sheer. Hany (Oreanacfc 68). 
Roes, Donaldson 
am 718. Reb j D K Smhn (Troon) 

PORTSMOUTH CENTENARY 
TOURNAMENT 


Po rtiw th_ p}3 C .o o aa — 
DunUnS Pssaie 

AJoM22 Dl Mart 78 

An 3.100 

Genoa won 6-6 an pens 


■(1)3 


mi 


Wimbladoo ml Sachem 

Hughes 82 VandeCsSteeleSS 

Scenes* won *-3 on prow 


— mi 


Wimbledon _n >3 
Kennedy 44 
ArdhyN 
Eoedro 


Ml Soobatn — (1)2 

48 (og) Bouger B. Kl a t i w 73 

JD SPORTS CUP 

HUiSawfaro imo FmpoB (0)1 

Alt 5.450 ArucoSO 

> - (0)0 Bo ail h iB ——BOO 


AIC 5:430 
BerWca won 4-3 on pens 

MkUOutHO (1)1 H a er ca at f — Wl 

MaooeZS ShBararSI (pm) 

ARS230 

Ns fasn swo n * 3 on pan* 


-P)1 limpa B — — (Ml 
Gonna 4> (pen) WunAoBS 

Bendoa won 7-8 on pans 

CARLSBERG TROPHY 

Final 


■ mo Lh 


AK 20.000 Barger K. Owen 5?^ 

Third/Foamh place plaor-off 
Lsoio 0d StPaniAfli— (Oil 

StsnKmdoB GHzeanGO 

Medved 18 

tsmazISI, VsnlurlnBS 

PRim>U3Si Astaon UU i Lancasrer 
0; Aylesbury 1 Nuneaton 5; Bakdodc 3 Bar- 
ton Rv« 3; Barnsley 0 Tranroere 3: 
Berknarnsted Tn 0 Harrow Bor 1; Blmtlng- 
ham 4 Shell Wed 0: Blackpool 2 Bol- 
ton 1: Bradford C 2 Hama* 1: Bradford Pk 
Aim 0 Morecambe 1; Brldpon 1 Forn- 
borougb 0; Bristol C 1 Soudiamptoa 1; 
Camoridge 3 wadord 2: Cambridge C 
0 Birmingham xl 2; CarohaRon 0 Inter 
CotUB-Tel 1 (aoandoned after 45n>Ui 
due to heavy rain): CMImstord i tango 
Lynn 1; CUtenwdle 2 Derry C 3; Cong- 
HRDn Tn t AJtrincnan 1: Crawley Tn o 
Brantford 0; Dower 2 Crystal Palece** 

2; Drogheda Utd l Dag & Red 2: Droytsoan 

2 Oldham XI 0: Duneton FB 2 Darilng- 
lon ft Errfeld 2 Baroel 3; Evoshom UBJ 0 
Tanworih 0; Qoucester C 3 Covenoy 
3: Kaiaaowen 0 Hednaetord ft Hendon i 
Hayns Z HeybriOga 1 worn Ham T. 

HittMn 1 Luam 1; HuddersIMa 1 Darby ft 
tangstonlen 2 Leyton 0 1: Lalott RM1 3 
Bury M 2; Lincoln C 2 Port Vale ft Unlleld 

3 DunoaOt ft Man C 2 Tnjnmare I 
(Tranmera wan 4-2 on pern); UUteiall 7 
Crystal Pateco i; Nortiroood 3 watton 

A Horsham 3: OWham 1 Stockport 1: Pres- 
ton 2 Man C 3: OPR 0 Tottenham 0: 
Rochdale 0 Sunday i; Rotnamam 2 Bury 
£ Shrmmbory 1 Northampton 0; E» 
venaca 3 Bristol Rvro 3: Swmoon i Lotcoo. 
lor !5 WMldatone « Borabam Wood.1. 
WiWby Tn 3 Hsrtfepod ft Wlnaiorri Utd * 
ftadcllfle Bor 1; Wycombe 0 Chariton 

AFRICAN MATlOtriL CUPi Predrai- 

naiyr)o*>nd, Brat leor Uganda 5 Rwanda 

(I; NamlBia 2 MalawM; Kenya 3 Dt<- 
bouna 


Now Zealand 23 AuetraBa 27 

(Australia also won Btodlsioe Cup) 

CLUB MATCHES 

Llandovery 38 Ivory Coast 18 

UaneHI 26 Mu rarer ‘ 42 

UnnWsam 12 Newbridge 44 

CURms CW> Free Stats 38 Border 
18: GriqiiBtand Waat S3 Natal 17; Gauteng 
20 Upianalanga 10; Goldon Dons 5* N 
Frea State R Blue BuTla BB N wool 11: SW 
Dtttrfets 13 E Province 11. 


RUGBY LEAGUE 


HJPKR LXAQUE 

HaBCa* (12)14 

T: CtMstsr. Moana 

G:Pearaon8 

Wigan (12)20 

T; McCormack. Paul. Radtlnald 
G: Famine Alt 6^21 

Br ai Moid (10) 1® 

T; Bradley 2, Lawns 
G: McNamaras 

shenbU Ii6)«a 

T: SodjoZ, Money, Senior. Sovalabua. 
Turner 
a Aston 6 

Da Aston, Sovatabua Alt 11,483 

Caattefard (14)33 

T. rto w o ts. Otr. M Smith. Walla. 

Cc Maloney 3 

Loads (14)18 

T: Blactonore, Cummins 
G Harris 4 Alt 0.408 

Ho8 (18) 22 

T: Satv 2, Campbell. Jonnaon. Lester. 
Muntock 

aProoeoaS-HaiMis 

Sdhrd (0)0 

Alt 4493 

21 Helene (2B)8B 

T: Atciieson 3, C Smith 2, DavkMon. 
Hammond, JoynL Newtove, CNedl. D 
Smith. Suntvan 
G Long 10 

Hw dderaftatd 10)18 

T: Bunysn. Otr, Weston 
a Cook 3 Art 4227 

(12)14 

(20)23 


TtDHghton. Roach 
a Briers 3 
London 

T: Air 2. Edwards 
Gt MaUereort 5 

Da Matte reem 


Aft 8.478 



p 

W 

D 


F 

A 

Pta 

15 

14 

0 


494 

136 

28 

15 

12 

0 

3 

390 

227 

24 

15 

11 

0 


392 

254 

22 

15 

6 

0 


389 

313 

IS 

15 

8 

0 


311 

288 

18 

16 

7 

0 


255 

307 

14 

16 

8 

1 


324 

32S 

13 

15 

6 

0 


286 

332 

12 

16 

6 

0 

9 

249 

338 

12 

15 

5 

1 

8 

2SS 

382 

11 

15 

4 

0 

tl 

208 

347 

a 

15 

2 

0 

13 

186 

518 

4 


FIRST BHVHHOH 


T: B Williams 2. Agar. Bail 
a Eaton S 


T. Demon. Falnaough. Kendrick 
a WtngflaU13 


T. AshcrolL Garttand. Marni 
a S Ceney. GerHard 


(20)28 

(6) 18 
Aft 826 
(8)18 

(10) 2T 

T. Baker 2. Campbell. Coyle. FUlpo 
G' Ross 3 

□G: OoddaTO Alt 1JH3 

WekMteU | SB) 54 

T: Kenenarlhy 4. Myooa 2. S Hlcte. A 
Hughes. Wray 
G: Casey 10 

(12) 18 
Aft 2.497 
ta»so 

T: LewUiwaKd 3. Joe. KUcMn 
a Hedierington 5 

tteehdsla no) 22 

T: A Eyres, Kerr. Chris McKinney, 

Shaw 

a Fox 3 


T: Lee 2. Lawrence 
& Bonn 2 


TrLong 

KnflKR 

T: Gena A Beauchamp 2, Brown. 
Oanby. Dbcon- P Fimchor 
atAfhetdmrii 
Dft Parker 


Aft 654 
(8)4 
(25)8* 


HU*KR 



P W D 
27 19 1 
2819 1 
2718 2 


Lotah 
SCCOStD DfVISKMI 


Aft 1.756 
L F APtm 
7 700 424 30 
6 707 485 a® 
D 847 459 84 

27 15 1 11 828 515 31 
26 15 0 11 616 487 30 
2814 1 11 848 636 20 
Z7 13 0 14 812 602 28 
as 12 0 14 504 625 24 
26 B 1 17 528 743 IT 
26 5 1 20 491 797 11 

28 5 0 21 453 812 IO 


T: Carter. Wilson 

a AMdneo nS 

T: P Jones 2. Byrne 
a P Jones 3 
DaRuane 


IIS 


(7) 18 


Aft 021 
(8)24 


T: Green. Morgan. Otui. Row&e 
& MosUI 4 
a u wml v y (10) 24 

T D Gibbons. PtcMos, Potter. Poymor. 


Aft 387 
( 0)12 


asmith2 


T. Crook. Eckersley 
a WUJnson 2 

Workington 

T: Close 

a Brenthwalw2 
DG: Maguire 
Vor* 

T; Gntna, StranQe 
G. Precious 3 
DG: Strange 


15)8 


Aft 1.551 
(8)18 


7: Barnale. GleodMIl. McWlnlams 

a Prices 


(D| « 

I ft 077 



2 385 221 *2 
6 398 226 IO 

5 327 283 1 8 

6 306 227 1 8 

7 314 280 1 8 
7 259 261 14 

2 11 205 404 8 
2 11 245 457 8 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL LEAGUE: 
Bnd Sir Brisbane 48 Adelaide 1ft S 
Sydney 8 Parramatta 16; NawcaaUe 2B 
lllawmTB 28: Gold Coast M N Sydney 18. 
AudUansfS* N Ouiransi&nd 18, Cron- 
ulla 38 St George ift Manly 20 Balmain 18; 
Cantartaay 66 Wodfl 14; Canberra 48 
Pun rltb 28: Sydney C SO Melbourne 32. 
ui- iT in — **-'-*— rn 


(P21-PtB31): X Melbourne (21-31): 8 New- 
obbUb (21-31). 


GOLF 


B CAMPMAY1AM 
Rd rend (GB/Ire uni 
S78 

J Pm n fl c (Swo) 

STS 

D Clarke 

2TT 

A Field 

178 

J Van de Valdo (FT) 

M Jonzoa(Swe) 

278 

J Htmro (3p) 

280 

P-U Jamepaao (Swo) 
■■ Oraaborg (Swo) 
PQutricJ (Swuz) 

M I inner (Swo) 

281 

■ DMla 
BDauta 
ACotbwt 
RBrcedent 
KTotnorl (Jpri) 

282 

FHsQWey 

[** r j 



H N y sU w (.Swa) 
J f e n dalb i (Swe) 
DSnaytb 
S Torrance 
S Henderson 
R Manta (Nadi) 

S Leaner (Aus) 



S KJetdaen (Den) 
R JaogueCn (Ft) 
OKerlseon (Swa) 
K 8rUc (Sum) 


(Fin) 



(RS) 

(SPI 

S Strwnr (Ger) 

S After (NZ) 

ST JUDE CLASSKt (MempMa. Term): 
" (US unless stated): 


(Stockholm): 

stated): 

87 85 71 TO 

67 7068 71 

7068 7088 

72677088 
688572 72 

71 73 6688 

68 69 72 TO 
6869 7271 
72706672 
89696978 

7266 7271 
86 727371 
72 7068 71 
6966 7178 
687266 72 

73717167 

73687388 

70 74 69 08 
73708870 

71 7169 71 
74 7067 71 
706773 72 
717365 73 
68 72 68 74 

72 70 7170 

68 7074 71 

7173 8970 

72 71 70 70 

70 738871 

71 7071 71 
707168 74 

727071 71 

70 09 71 74 

74 717168 

69 7274 70 
89 72 71 73 
7071 7074 
6774 68 75 

73 7173 88 
7169 72 74 

71 72 B9 74 
697666 75 

7174 7358 

75 707388 

70 7571 71 
89 75 72 71 
70 7570 72 

72 72 7172 

73 7071 78 


BBrtSW 

202 

6867 87 

N Prise (Zlm) 


66 8770 

.1 arena* 

203 

706768 

T Conley 


8868 87 

Paring to 


8568 80 

KW— forth 

204 

07 70 ST 

J Donut 


718787 

O Day 


6964 72 

B Varptsnk 

20S 

GS 70 87 


CHALL5MOE TOUR CHAMPION- 
SHIP (E Sussex National): 

(GB/Ire unless stated)- 


W Bren sit 

2TB 

67 7071 88 

JBklwtre 

*78 

74 7168 88 

M Oogghi (Aus) 

270 

736869 80 



281 

76886088 

PCony 


7288 7288 

S Dodd 


717168 71 

THE DU HAWSER CLASSIC (Wind- 

•or. Can): 





staled): 


6666 57 
65 68 67 


64 69 70 
67 65 71 


67 7350 
67 70 50 

6967 70 
66 68 70 

6968 70 
87 89 70 

86 71 71 

70 7150 
59 70 71 
6968 74 

{Wanlworfhf: 

(GB/Ira 

72 71 85 

73 8858 
718870 

(Hugget won play-on Drat extra hole). 

212 

8 Hendry 667671 

T Horton 7271 58. 

213 

T Bale (Alls) 74 72 87 

DDsfaM 727170 

J Morgan 72 70 71 

IWensey |SA1 748671 

WMLSH AMATI3JR CSHIP (Pro»- 
talyn); Rnak M POktogton (Pwllheli) H K 
£u0hmn(BryntifU)2&1. 

BSGUSH AMATEUR tTSHIP (Wood- 
hall 3poJ: Flnat M Samdara (Bristol A 
Clifton) ta S Gorry (Sudbury) 855. 
SCOTTISH AMAT8URC*8HtP 
(Prestwick}: nabQ Rseddn (Paleeerlgg) 
U M DanaHSon (Kirkcaldy) U5- 
aotb CUHT1SCUP (MinnesoaV. 
rirst its 1 mis Mimas lOflflm rnmnT 
trtel): K H sabrn n /2 HatoHe 01 B 


Bauer/J Chuaslrlpom lup; K Slup- 
ptes/F Brown knl to K Beoth/B Corrle 
Kuata 2&V. A Roae/B Morgan lost to 
R Biwka/V Darin Offense 342. Megtam 
K Rostron iaet to K Booth 261: A 
Rase lost lo n Knotm 3&ft R Hudson 
halved with J Chuoslriporn: H Mona- 
ghan toa lo B Bauer 563: 8 Morgan bt J J 
Rotmrtston 261: ■ RatcSHo blC 
Semple-Tnompson 3A2. fliden US 3* 
GR/1 re at StamSnea (after first dayL 
US 5K GB/Ire 3K. 

B eoend day: FooeiMiio ar A Roee/B 
Morgan lost to K Booth/8 Carrie Knotm 
W& F BraenUR Hndarnt M B Bauerl 
J Chuaslrlpom 2up: K Rostron/E Ratdlfle 
toot to R Baefte/V Qrinses 251. 

GB/1ra4K US 73. 


TENNIS 


ATI* LOS ANOELES TOURTUU 

r ri nft l ei Ib .adn ( Tllmolotnh (1 rt) 


M P Rafter (Aus) 6-4 6-S;T 
(GB) bt B Black (Zim) 5-7 B-i B-4: A 
Agaael (US) m S StOlle (AuS) 7-6 B-ft 
G Haora (Fr) bt M Joyce (US) 6-7 6-4 7-6. 
Send-fhnta Ageasl bt Glmetatob 6-0 
7-& Hnewe M Raoua 7-6 6-9. 


ATP CROATIA ON» lUmao): I 
tae-ftaelai 8 UBhrach (Cz) bt F Maraina 
(Sp) 6-3 3-6 7-6: ■ Pberfa (Arp) bt G 
Kuerten (Br) 6-4 1-67-6: JLA Karin (C 
Rica) bt P Haarhuls (Nath) 6-0 7-6: ■ 
N n nnaei (3we) bt K Kuctaa (Slo) V 6 6-4 
6-4. S a m i Wnalst U M n wdi bt Puerta 

6- 3 6-3; Norman bl Marttl 7-6 6-3. Ftnat 
UBhradi bt Norman 6-3 7-6. 

ATP OEHBIAU oral (KHzbuhel): 
fl ill W all AOaiAnd lit) bl F Clavot 
(Sp) 6-2 2-6 B-2: A Coot* (Spl bt F 
Squill art (Arg) 7-6 V-B 6-3. FtaetaCoeM bl 
Gandanzl 6-2 1-6 6-2 3-6 6-1 . 

WOMBPS TOURNAMBMT (Palo 
Alto. Calif): Q u ne t ar I hiater V 
(US) bl E UWiovtaeva (Rus) 6-2 6-4; L 
Davenport (US) btT Tanasugam (Thai) 

7- 6 6 - 1 : 8 fleaf (Qer) bt N ZWetwa 
(Bet) 6-1 6-3. T i rol W n ato - Deee n pe rt bt 
Graf 6-4 6-7 6-3: Wain ■ MMBetea 
(UB) 6-3 6-4. 

LTA SATELU TE CtnCUfT (HKtey): 

mar (GB) 6-26-3; L Mania iSwtte] bt 
J Boruszswskl (Ger) 7-6 6 ^. Flnefc Hants 
bt Elaeneer 6-1 8-4- W u i w a wte oond- 
finalai C Lyle (QB) bi J Lutrcwa (Rub) 7-5 
7-5: M Joitoert (SA) bt K Hunt (Aus) 

6-1 6-1. F ln e fc Joabort bt Lyle 6-3 6-4. 


ATHLETICS 


BRITISH OP (Sited In W: GB untess 
stated): Mon lOOnu 1 d Chambers 1024; 

2 M Devonteh HUft 3 J Gardener 
1038: 4 A Condon 10.4ft 6 O Dako 1044; 

6 D Lad e|o 10.81. BOOmc 1 M Halda 
(Mar) 1AUI3; 2 B Lahiou (Mar) 1.48:23; 3 
□ Cherulyot (Ken) 1.4661; 9 J Nolan 
(be) 1.4684; 6 D Matthews (Ire) 1:48.78; 7 
A Hart 1.40.77; B J LOOO 1.47A6; IDG 
Grant 1 47.B5. 3JMHMa 1 P Tergal (Ken) 
7J9A0. 2 M Amyl) (Mar) 7.40J* 3 H 
Bouaautche (Mar) 7.41.49: 5 N Caddy 

7.4678: 7 K Keska 760JM: 5 S Bar- 
den 7.55.50; 9 J Moortmuse 7J6.44. 
lay Carr Wei 1 L RotlCh (Ken) 

3.51.74; 2 J Mayodk 351 J*9: 3 A Whiteman 
9^2.09: 4 D Meazoozl (Fr) S^ftfift 5 F 
Ctwrutyot (Kan) 652.92; 0 D Letal (Ken) 
3.54.00-. T D Knanmanackar (US) 

35537: 8 J Action (Uga) 3.5559: 9 G 
Lough (L57.58 : 10 J Pyrah (USI 
156.18: 11 I Grime 46736. IIO Hnrdtear 
1 H Torlan (US) 13.1S 2 A Johnson 
(US) iftSft 3 C Jackson 13.24; « M Craar 
(US) 1333; 8 R Konring (Nelhl 13JR 
5 1 Kazanov (Latl 19.70: 7 D Rosa (US) 
13.77. 400ro InwrBoor 1 S Dlagana 
(Fr) 48.70: 2 K Hamden (Zim) 4690: 3 R 
Robinson (Aus) 49.0ft 4 P Gray 48.7B 
(WMsh reel: 5 A 8orsuinBto 502B.8G 
Jarmlngs 50.B4 Triple Jmaac 1 J Ed- 
wards 17.14: 2 D Kapustin |FtuB) 16J»: ■ J 
Gollay 1668; 4 L Achlke 1668. 6 L 
Carter (US) 1664: 6 B Weiiman (Bar) 

16.15. 

Wsnm 200mt 1 M GainsJoid (Aus) 
22.78: 2 B McDonald (Jam) 22.64; 3 M Fra- 
zer (Jam) 22^3: 4 K Merry 2ftS3: 5 C 
Taplln (US) 23.10: 6 J Cuttibart (Jam) 

23.23: 7 Z Foogln (US) 23 3i\ 8 J Ma- 
duaka 2366. 40Ond 1 P DBMS (Bah) 

51.03; 2 A Curbishloy 51.1ft ■ D Fre- 
ser 516ft 8 L Hanson 5659. MOtoe 1 P 
Rada ifte 63664: a s O'Sullivan (ire) 
64635: 3 A Woriuj (Ettl) EL48J1: 4 2 El 
Kamcne (Mor) 652.46 8 R Naeol (Fr) 
65616; • C Kenah [US) 66617; 7 S Young 
0XKLZ7: 8 L WrigM 61668: 8 B Dag no 
aw n . room t» ■ ift»n 4 M Motrlaan 
(US) 1274 : 2 M Freeman (Jam) 126ft 

3 A Vaughn (US) 12.9ft 8 K Madden 1621: 
SC Court 1645. Pole Vftu2> IN Ry- 
Blch (Ger) 42ft 8 E George (Aus) *22. S T 
Grigoryeva (Aus) 42ft 4 J Wnldock 

42ft 8 E Szecneradl (Hun) 4.1ft 6 □ Bar- 
(ova (Cz) 4.02. DleoM 1 F Dietzscli 
(Ger) B69ft ■ N Grasu IRom) 84.84; 3 A 
Ketesldou (Gre) 666ft 4 1 Yatthenko 
(BoD 636ft 6 A Molleitoedi (Get) 01.3ft 8 
S Drew 60 35; 7 J McKeman 57.92. 

WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS (Mexico 
City): Modarn RnlutMiia »ws i 1 A 
Suurna (Poi) S.iBBpts: 2 S Von» (Hun) 
610ft a P Boon ter (Pol) 5.014. OKS 5 
Cook 4681- IO K Allen by 4639. TBS 
Lewis 4.800 Team 1 Poland (A SuHma/P 
Boentea/D Idzl) 16652: 2 Gram Brit- 
ain (Adenby/Cook/Lewls) 14600. 


BASEBALL 


JUmtCRH L8AQUK Pridayi 

Tampa Bey 5Detroit 1: Kansas C 9 Barn- 
more 8: UlnMsota 6 Toronto 4; Texas 
2 Chicago WS 1ft Anaheim 2 Boston T~. 
Seattle 3 NY Yankees 5; Oakland 12 
Cleveland 2. Wstiwrfaar Anaheim 3 Boeton 
11: Oakland 8 Cleveland 5: Seaffle 2 
NY Yankees 6 Tampa Bay D Detroit 6 
Kansas C B Baltimore ft Minnesota 9 
Toronto ID: TfMoa B CMc«gi WS 1. 
■umOHALUUMaUK Pririayr At- 
lanta 3 St Louis 1: Chicago Cube 3 Colo- 
rado ft Pittsburgh 1 Houston ft Florida 
7 Cincinnati 9: Montreal 4 San Diego ft 
pMiedeipnia 7 San Francisco 9 (ID in- 
nings); NY Meta 2 Lis Angeles i: Milwau- 
kee 4 Arizona 5. Murdeyi Chicago 
Cuba 9 Colorado 1; Florida 2 Cincinnati 6 
Montreal 4 Sen Diego 6 Pittsburgh 4 
Houston 7; Philadelphia 0 San Francisco 7; 
Atlanta 2 Si Louis a NY Mats 3 Loo 
Angelas 4; Milwaukee 2 Arizona 6 


CHESS 


8WTM 4 WILLIAMSON BRITISH 
CtUumoHSHlP (Torquay): Rocrod He 
A Miles 1 B Kelly a. s Lane 0 P Weds 
1; 8 Conquest 1 G Wail ftTHbiha-Edwants 
0 A Ledger 1; A Martin 1 J Cobh 0; G 


Lane 1 S Knott ft C Ksnnaugh 1 M 
HouskaO Draaw u. N Short vJ Rowson, J 
Speetman v U Sadler. D Gorma«y V K 
SashAiran. A Sunwnwscale v M Hebden. 
C ward v J Levitt. P Thlpaay v K Ar- 
kell. Leettene: Short Sadler S: Rowson, 
Speebnan. Oormalty. SeshlUran, 

Miles 46 

BrWah U-T3 ChamptrmUpi L 

D'Costa (Royaton) Bl in. 


CYCUNG 


TOUR DB FRANCK Stage 20 (Mont- 
ceau lea Mines to Le Creusoc 52tan): 1 j 
Ullrich (Gur/TEL) 1hr03mln bftoec: 2 
B Jullch (US/COF) at Imln WecSMPan- 
tani (11/MER) 235: 4 D Baranowakl 
(Pol/USP) 611; S A Totem* (KOZ/L0T) 
646; 8 V Eklmov (RuSAJSP) 3.46 
Hw wl stage (1476km from Meiun): t T 
Steels (Bel) Mapol 3hr 44mln 38sec. 2 
SZanini (It) Mapei; 3 S O'Grady (Ain) 

Gan; 4 G Hincaple (US) US Postal; 8 
E Zabel (Get) Telekom; 8 R McEwen (Aus) 
Rabobank all same lime. Final over 
■B al andin— i t M Pantani (It) Mereaune 
Uno 9249/46; 2 j uarich (Ger) Tnle- 
kom at 62i; 3 B Julicn (US) CofldiB 466; 4 
C Rlrwro (Fr) Colldta 9 .16 8 M Boo- .. 
geid (Noth) Rabobank 11J6; 8 J-C Robin 
(Fr) US PoetaJ 1467; 7 R Meier (Swttz) 
Condte 15.13; 8 D Nardello (It) Mapei 
16.07? 8 G <fl Grande (fl) Mapei 17.35; 

IO A Merckx (Bel) PoiH 1739. 

BCF NATIONAL TRACK CHAMPI- 
ONSHIPS (Manchester): Ftaetai 
Women’s sprinti W Eaaraaa (St 
Alhan CC) bt J Forrester (Connor Cydea) 
9-0. 


DARTS 


POC WORLD HATCHPLAY (Black- 
pool): Ffctob R Harrington M R Baxter 

19-17. 


GOODWILL GAMES 


48kgiM Romero 
(Cub) IDA Nalbonlyan (Rue) 5. 04k— T 
Tuiyakov (Uzb) 15 W Font (Cub) 14. 
FKURE SKATBIQi Hem f T El- 
dredge (US) 1.5: 2 A Urmanov (Rus) 3; 3 E 
Pluahenke [Rua)4 A 8 S Cousins 
IGB] 125. Paine 1 E Bamluieya/A Slk- 
handldze (Rus) 15; 2 0 Kazasovs/A 
Dmitriev (Hus) 1 


resold r ob in: World AlhStara 78 Untied 
States 43 4x1 OOm medSey retayi i 
US 3mln 39 73soc: 2 World AIF-Stero 
640 54. Boomtraaetgtec 1 R NOMM- 
teg (Worki/SAJ 8 0728; 2 L Lima (World/ 
Br) 867.76: 3 M Warkenttn (US) 

61065; 4 S Rollings (US) 6176*. XOOm 
heeatytae 1 J Davis (US) 1.4673; 2 M 
Rosonno [World/It) 14966 3 DPtiliupa 
(US) 16160; 4 R NsetMng (World/ 

SA) 151.76. lOOnbaakatiwkwIRFal- 
con (Worid/CubJ 6629. 2 N Bent 
(World/Cubs) 5562: 3 R Brewer (US) 

55 80 BOoi Ireeetyfac 1 L Vtamaro 
(WoridfH) 22.48; 6 R Busgims (Worid/Pur) 
2246: 3 B PUczuk (US) 2283: 4 J 
Sc brooder (US) 2620. lOOm braost- 
nroka 1 K Giote (US) 1.0167: 3 □ 
FloravanU fWorld/11) 1.0216; 3 JUnn (US) 
1 .04.77; 4 B Dedew nd (Worfd/SAI 
1.056?. StOOm b u U e rllyr 1 F EsposAo 
(Worid/Fr) 15769: 2 5 Parry (World/ 

GB) 20067; 3 B Awbrey (US) 26229. 
IDOmfreaetyteel F Scnerer (World/ 

Br) 4691: 2 P van Den Hoogenband 
(Worid/Netfi) 4961; 3 D Phillips (US) 

£037. XOOm tMwtutraket t L Kreyzel- 
burg (US) 158.17; 2 E Menu (World/ 

It) Z0156 SOOiw breaataarahes 1 N 
RoezB (World/Hun) 21569: 2 P 
Fowler l USI 2.16.74: 3 J Linn (US) 229.12 
4O0m freeatyte: 1 E Vendl (US) 

65269; 2 M RoMttno (Wmd/lt) 35351; 3 
L Lima (World/CUDS) 355.07. loans 
butterfly: 7 D Syiamlyev (Worid/Ukr) 
525ft 2 F Esposito (Worid/Fr) 3360: 3 
B Jonas (US) 5360. 2QOn» tedlrfdiml 
m etBe y i 1 C Myden (WorWCsn) 

2 00 36- 2 R Karnaugh (US) 2.0160: 3 J 
Davis (US) 20540. 4x1 OOm free- 
mta rtetey: 1 World AU-8Bra 3.22.4ft 2 
US 325.15. 


MOTORCYCLING 


SUPSRBWB WORLD CHAM PtON- 
SHU* (Brands Hatch) Race It 1 C Ed- 
wards (USrcasrrol Honda): 2 A Slight 
(NZ/Castrol Honda); 3 S RusbMI lUSiYa- 
mahai; 4 C Fogarty (GB/DucaO): a J 
WM thorn |GB/SureW): • N Mackenzie 
(GBrYamaha): 7 T Co rear (AuariTu- 
caU): 8 3 Htelop (GB/Yamana). Rene 2 S 1 
Corner, 2 Fogarty: 3 Whltham. 4 Ed- 
wards: 8 Slight; 8 Chill. T N Hags (Jnpon- 
/Yamaha): S Russell; 8 N Hodgson 
(QB/KowasakO: IO Mackenzie. Che 
latter B rounds): 1 


Corner 27S5pts: 2 Slight 245: 3 Fogarty 
2415: 4 Edwards 2335; 8 Chili 2285; 

8 Hags 206 


MOTOR SPORT 


ULSTER RALLY: I 


Ipoxt- 


1 G Evans (Wales) SEAT IbUa; 2 M 
Rowe (loM) Renoua Maputo. 3 A 
McRae (Scot) Volkswagen Goil; 4 R 
Beumschlager |Aul) Volkswagan Goil; 

S L O Callaghan (Ire) Ford Escort 8 T 
Laukkanan (Fin) Ranauii Megane; 7 
M toatti (Fin) Mitsubishi Cartoma: BJ Dale 
(Eng) Paugaoi 1 D 6 : B R Mjodaiee (Ire) 
Mitsubishi Lancer. laaiHng eMndtngai 
1= Evans. Rowe 153pm: 3 McRae 
1ZB; 4 Laukkanan 107; 5 Waordefl 102: 8 J 
Kytoiemo (Fin) Vauxtiall 87. Memrfen 
turera* «tiH gl’ 1 SAT 188; 2 Renault 
1795; * Volkswagen 1815 4 Ford 
136; 8 Vauxtiall 126. 8 Paugaoi 119. 


Fixtures 


(76Q unless stated) 


FOOTBALL 


Altrincham v Man C XI; 
Crook Tn v Darlington: Gloucester C v 
Swindon: Guteborough Tn v Leeds 
(76); Gu belay v York; Hednestord v Bir- 
mingham (7.461: Hull v Grimsby; Hyde 
Utd v Crewe; Lincoln C v Nottm Forest 
(7^6); NeweasdeTn » Brighton; Nor- 
wich v Leicester (7.45J: Oxford C v Oxford 
Ubt Scarborough y Newcastle (7.0): 

Sidon Utd v Reading XI; Briatal C v Borua- 
BJa kTgiadbech (7.45). Accrington 
sum toy v Bury, Hsnor v Barnet; Newport 
AFC v Merthyr (7 45). 
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Ready, steady, don't go ... a navy cadet gets ready to hoist a flag at the Royal Squadron starting line at Cowes, where a lack of wind has led to chaos In The Solent 

Somnolent Solent causes chaos as Cowes Week runs out of puff 


Bob Fisher at Cowes 


A EOLUS, the Greek 
bloke in charge of the 
wind, has chosen this 
weekend — the beginning 
of Cowes Week — to go on 


his holidays. The result has 
been dribbles of wind from 
every conceivable direc- 
tion. leaving sailors baffled 
and the organisers with a 
near-impossible task. 

Moderate chaos would be 
an adequate description for 


the finish of four classes, 
with a total of more than 
100 boats crossing a line as 
many yards long. It was as 
if the entire cast of a 
French force had entered 
the bedroom at the same 
time. There simply was not 


sufficient room for all the 
boats. 

It was as well the wind 
was light, or non-existent, 
when the Sigma 33s and 
38s, together with Classes 3 
and 4, finished in a log-jam 
at the Elephant buoy, or the 


damage would have been 
appalling. 

Class 1 is where the action 
is meant to be but, as these 
boats were among the first 
to start, their early stages 
have been in drifting condi- 
tions. On the first day Glynn 


Williams’s 41ft Wolf was a 
comfortable winner hut yes- 
terday Wolf bad to give best 
to Peter Harrison’s Farr-de- 
signad 50-footer Rosso Nolr 
96. Tony de Mulder’s Farr- 
40, Victric V, has been 
second on both occasions. 


Class 3 has been badly af- 
fected and the matter of 
whether they finished Sat- 
urday’s race is still to be 
resolved. Fabrice Tropres, 
with Major Tom. won the 
second race from Jonty 
LayfleliTs Sleeper. 


Mike Slade’s 80ft Bombay 
oin fiie running of the 
Maxi class very much to it- 
self. With only two compet- 
itors, and John Caulcutfs 
Maxima retiring on both 
days, Slade and his crew 
are sailing lonely races. 


1 . 
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Test ticket sales rocket 


Mike Sehrey reports on renewed enthusiasm as England name 
an unchanged squad for the series decider at Headingiey 




J NGLAND's support- 
er's were obviously 
as desperate for sue- 
I cess as their team. 
They turned up in their thou- 
sands on the last day at Trent 
Bridge to watch England level 
the series with South Africa 
and now ticket sales for the 
decider at Headingiey. which 
starts on Thursday, have 
passed the £l million mark. 

Yesterday, as England 
named an unchanged squad 
for the game, the Yorkshire 
secretary David Ryder, said: 
“We have already sold over 
£200.000 worth of tickets In 
the last week alone and that 
has never been done here 
before. 

"Now that the team has 
been announced and the pre- 
match publicity is beginning 
in earnest, we believe the 
sales will accelerate even 
more. It was all a very differ- 
ent story a week ago." 

Though no changes had 
been expected to the squad, 
three players would have lis- 


tened to the team announce- 
ment with more than a hint of 
trepidation. Neither Dominic 
Cork. Graeme Hick nor Ian 
Salisbury had a memorable 
game at Trent Bridge: Cork’s 
lethargic bowling in the first 
innings tended to reinforce 
the case for the prosecution 
against Alec Stewart after he 
had put the opposition in to 
bat Hick, given the opportu- 
nity to re-establish himself in 
Test cricket away from the 
firing line at the top of the 
order, foiled the only time be 


Test averages 


went to the crease; and claims 
of the teg-spinner Salisbury’s 
newly developed accuracy 
and confidence proved sadly 
premature as Hansie Cronje 
stripped his bowling naked. 

By the time the final XI is 
announced on Thursday 
morning it may well have 
been decided that Heading- 
ley’s relatively recently laid 
surface remains sufficiently 
capricious for a specialist 
spinner to be superfluous. 
That would leave Salisbury 
the one-off Test against Sri 


Lanka later this month as his 
proving ground for a place on 
the winter tour to Australia. 

However, should Stewart’s 
strategy Involve batting first 
and Salisbury’s bowling — 
more effective on a wearing 
pitch in the fourth Innings — 
be deemed necessary, then a 
seamer has to go. Under the 
circumstances, with the selec- 
tors keen by all accounts to 
get Alan Mullally into the 
side with his left-arm pace 
bowling, it could be Cork who 
Is omitted and left to fight for 
hls Test future. 

Neither foe selectors nor, 
apparently, the captain were 
enamoured with Cork's first- 
innings effort. There were 
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reports of harsh dressing- 
room words and criticism of 
his decision not to {day in 
Derbyshire’s match against 
Sri Lanka between the third 
and fourth Tests, which 
meant that his only bowling 
in almost a fortnight was In 
one knock-out tie and one 
Sunday League match. 

In the continuing absence 
through injury of Graham 
Thorpe, few batsmen — John 
Crawley perhaps, himself try- 
ing to find a route back into 
the Test side, or possibly Mai 
Loye — have offered any chal- 
lenge to Hick who, in his first 
Test for two years, made just 
half-a-dozen runs before bot- 
tom edging on to his stumps. 

It was not an auspicious 
return but neither was it con- 
clusive regarding big tech- 
nique and temperament and 
he did hang on to a couple of 
stupendous slip catches. In 
the latter part of his Test 
career he has averaged well 
over 40 with the bat, good go- 
ing by any standard. To bring 

him back, yet again, for one 
game only before dropping 
him would he harsh. 
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Tour match: Essex v South Africans 


All pumps to a lost cause as a crocodile waits 


Robert Kftson at ChefcnsfOrd 


W HEN the emergency 
services have to be 
summoned to salvage 
a few hours’ cricket on a Sun- 
day in August, it is an iron- 
minded South African tourist 
whose thoughts do not turn to 
beach or game reserve- K took 
an Essex fire crew all morning 
to pump away foe flood water 
from much of the outfield and. 
when play finally started at 
2pm. a lifeless contest had all 
the appeal of a sodden carpet 
When foe pressure rises at 


Headingiey this week, though, 
only the unwary should expect 
South Africa to bo slow to res- 
pond. The sight of Hansie 
Cronje leading hls side 
straight back out once the last 
rites of this draw had been ad- 
ministered. erecting nets and 
putting in some serious prac- 
tice. told its own story. The 
way foe captain sees it the 
loudest alarm bells in Leeds 
will be heard in foe home 
dressing-room. 

"It’s an important Test 
match for us. We know we 
have to lift our level of play 
higherthan at Old Traffbrd or 


Trent Bridge,” commented 
Cronje evenly. 

Up on the balcony Allan 
Donald resembled a crocodile 
on the river bank, lying omi- 
nously in wait and shedding 
few tears over Merv Kitchen’s 
doleful reaction to his Notting- 
ham trials. 

“He had a couple of shockers 
that affected the course of the 
game. Like all umpires he is 
dealing with people's careers 
whenever he’s in foe middle, ” 
said Donald, echoing Mark 
Ramprakash's angry words to 
Darrell Hair earlier this sea- 
son. "He seemed under 


pressure to me, like we an are, 
and I suppose there comes a 
time when eventually you’ve 
had enough." 

Any doubts In foe South 
African camp are confined to 
the composition of their final 
XL “We’re not going to panic 
after one Test,” insisted 
Cronje. "We won’t make too 
many dramatic changes." 

Like England, South Africa 
are contemplating going in 
without a spinner, be it Pat 
Symooz or Paul Adams. That 
mi gh t yet aBow Brian McMil- 
lan to claim a place In foe side. 
Watching Mori Ilott twice 


depositing Symcox over hls 
head for six foiled to suggest 
that the 38-year-old bowler will 
scare foe lift out of foe home 
side, and it was Shaun Pollock 
with three for 37 who looked 
.best-prepared for the fray. 

Tim Hodgson and Barry 
Hyam paddled the weaksied 
home side but It was the de- 
parting fire engine which at- 
tracted foe day's most enthusi- 
astic applause. In this Mimmiw 
of summers, we were bound to 
experience hosepipe fans 
eventually. 
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Guardian Crossword No 21,343 

^byRufij’s 



Across 


9 Musical production bxned 
Into theatrical work £3) 

10 Source of wild laughter (5) 

11 Si0ghrenbyaretaKer?(7} 

12 Sushy product made by 
Mother wfth a wNsk,pert»ps 
(?) 

13 I make an offer in place of a 

previous quotation (4) 

14 Un de rst a n di ng it’s beoomtrq 
popular (W) 

16 Do not nodoe the lack of 
proper care (7) 

17 Chasing a double centuyi hit 
out and get It (7) 

[19 Just incinad to Hte blondes? 

i Smart feBow the French take 
Into 11 across (4) 

(2* Sporting official may help us 
getajob(7) 


28 Stumble on crude ollln North 
Wrica(7) 

26 Writer goes to the Church for 
money (5) 

27 Put down foe going prioe as a 
basts far taxation (4-5) 

Down 


1 Revolutionary system far 
increasing foe harvest PA5) 

2 Reeking IPs delightful (S) 

3 Churned up mud at the 
starting Bne (5) 

4 Absent-minded gW's 


S Consisting of wise sayings of 

Zurich bankers?{0) 

• A bit of entertainment worth 
seeing? P) 

7 Wesfjyi for some housewwk 

(65 

8 They were places to change 
for foe Brighton Belie (7.8) 
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VUZZU 21,336 

TWs w ee k* winners ot a Coffins 
&igteh Dictionary are Q. A Rosy of 
Carttfe. C umbria. Erie Wyttto of 
Wtmbome. Dorset. Mrs. T. G. Barnes 
of Cleveland. Becky HartTof 
A berdeen, and Jeffrey Wootfoam of 
Cotehestac Essex. 

Please aBow 28 days for delivery 


18 IPs a card-game, of course (9) 
17 Wanwg of Integral changes 

io A College of nobodka? (3,5) 

20 First-class student? (6) 

21 Jabber and amoy (6) 
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European news without 
using a phrasebook. 







